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The Sect of “ the Aseassms." 3 

tioniog belief existed ia the minds of all without exception* We 
shall see that it was quite the contra^ ift the course Of the^ presept 
paper ; but even the few who had parted from all beliefs, felt 
that they could only attain the co-opcration of the many by^ 
simulating a faith which they 4iad cea^ to feel. 

* It was not until the third Caliph Othman had been murder- 
ed, that the followers of the Prophet pjfused in their course of con- 
quest to turn their swords against each otfier.s, Othman was suc- 
ceeded by Ali, the cousin and scn-in-law of the Prophet, and 
known as the “ ever victorious lion of God.'' This was the 
4)eginning of troubles. Ali was accused of having instigated the 
murder of his predecessor. Othinan’s bloody shirt was conveyed to 
Syi% and disj^ayed in the principal mosque of Damascus to incite 
the %rian army to revenge his death.* “ Fifty thousand men,” said 
\he messenger who communicated these tidings to Ali at Medina, 

** are assembled abou<^;he robes of Othman, whose cheeks and beards 
have never been dry from tears, and whose eyes have never ceased 
from weeping blood since the hour of that prince's atrocious mur- 
der. They have drawn their swords with a solemn pledge never 
to return them to the scabbard, nor cease from mourning, 
until they have extirpated all concerned in that detested 
transaction. This sentiment they have left as a solemn be- 
quest to their descendants ; and the earliest principle that mothers 
instil into the minds of their infant offspring is, to revenge 
the blood of Othman to the last extremity.” Simultaneously with 
this movement in Syria, Telha and Zobeir — two of the most renown- 
ed warriors ajnong the Aral)s — ^and Ayesha, the favourite wife of the 
Prophfet, repaired to Bussora, and raised the standard of rebellion 
‘ against the authofity of Ali. But Ali, though deficient'in politi- 
cal ability, and wanting apparently in the tact requisite to con- 
ciliate rival and turbulent factions, was an unrivalled soldier on 
the field' of battle. He placed himself at *the head of thirty 
thousand men, and advanced in the direetion of Bussora* Ip 
the terrible "Battle of the Camel ” seventeen thou^-pd Arabs 
are said to have fallen ; I’elba and Zobeir were both killed^ .and 
A^esba became a prisoner in the newer of Ali* He treated her 
utmost forbearance fourtesy caps^ her to bo 

made :A|i , thi^ U^isputod 
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the career 0/ Ali was \)roijght to a close by the dapfger of an 
ashassiii, and Moavviah became the undisputed Caliph. Forthwith, 
in all the mosques throughout the i eg ions of Islam, the names 
®of Ah and of all his ^family w^re legulaily cursed upon all 
occasions of public worship. His death was followed, nine yeais 
after, by that of his eldest, son, Hasan, poisoned by his own wife, 
at tbe instigation, it is said, of Moawiah ; and after a lapse of 
two years, his &<kjon(f son, Hoosein, crowned the misfortunes of 
Ills family by liis bloody death on the plain of Kerbclah, on tho 
tenth day of the month Mohurrum, A H Cl. 

The gicat schism was now complete. Tho blood of the 
maityrs, as it always must, had become the seed^of a new Chuich, 
‘‘The muideicd Hoosein'" became thenceforth a' watchw(Ad of 
vengeance which again and again deluged with blood the eni- 
pile of tho Cdliphs, and ultimately biouglit it to luin. Yezid, 
the son of Moawiali, was the icigning Caliph at the time of the 
murder. Tiiat event was the signal for lebcllious outhieaks in all 
parts of bis dominions. The people of Medina weie the fust to 
revolt. Gathenng together in the mosque loimd about tbe pulpit, 
one of them said, — “ I lay aside Yezid, as I lay aside this turban," 
thiowing, with these woids, his tuibau upon the ground. Another 
said, — “ I put away Yezid as I put away this shoe.” And so on, 
until the whole floor was covered with cloaks, tuibans, and shoes. 
The Caliph’s lieutenant was driven out of the city, with tho whole 
family of Onuneyah with their lelations and dependants. Mecca 
lollowod the example and doclaied Abdallah, the son of Zobeir, 
the tine Caliph ; he for Ids pait affirmed his leadiuess to i;e\engo 
the blooci of tho martyr Hoosein. Yezid, howq^ver, lost no time 111 
marching a force acioss the desert to Medina. The place was cai- 
luA by storm, and given up to plunder for the space of three days. 
'J'hoso that had escaped the sword were compelled to swear them- 
selves the slaves ana vassals of Yezid. The eitbodox army then 
matched to Mecca/ but liefore the town surrendered, the Caliph 
died. The Muhammadan divines declaiod that God had cut him 
off in tho flower of his age for the abominable outrages committed 
iu the burying plAo^ of the ^jProphot. They quoted a saying of 
Muhammad : Whoever injureth Medina shall melt away even as 
salt meketh in the water. ^ 

Bni the death of Teaid came too late to avail anything in 
the bitter hattad which divided the followers of Ali 
from tbe rest of Islam. A difference— meiely political in its 
•<w|ulSi^ring and persecution speedily converted btcaa tenet 

g lth; dearer than life. Two Caliphs—Merwan and Abdal 
>Hreignod in Damascus^ in succession to Tezid ; and ^still 
and JDussorai Mecca and Medina, remained the thed^e 
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of bloody battles and bloodier reprisals^ Cufah waj the centre of 
this fanatical fury. It was in obedience to an invitation from 
this city that the martyr Hooscin had left liis asylum at Mecca, 
arid started on that journey^ which t^minated on the blood-* 
stained plain of Kerbelah. The iuhabii^uts had remained passive, 
while that tragedy was being enacted ; and the memory of their 
culpable inaction preyed upon their souls like the worm that dieth 
not. Three years after his death (A.il. GIs., A.D. 683) they 
came to the resolution that there was no way in which to atone 
^or their crime but by avenging his death. Solyman, the son of 
Sorad— a leading follower of Ali — was placed at the head of the 
movement. The.** penitents/’ as they termed themselves, appointed 

place of assAnbly close to the city. Thence they despatched 
•two horsemen to ride tlirough the streets of Cufah and around 
the principal mosqi^p, shouting, ** Vengeance for Hoosein I ” The 
inflammable people eagerly responded, and six thousand devoted 
men were soon collected, sworn to cou({ucr or die in the cause. 
Their first stop was to* march to the plain of Kerbelah There 
they spent a day and night around the Martyr’s tomb, bewailing 
their sins, and praying for forgiveness. One who was present 
swore that he never saw such crowding and pressing even round 
the black stone of the Kaaba. When at length Solyman gave the 
order to march, not a man would move till he had first stood over 
Hoosein’s tomb and asked fur pardon. They plunged boldly into 
I)he vast waste, scored by deep ravines, and traversed by fierce 
hurricanes of wind, which stretches right up to the gardens of 
*Damasoua *But fatigue, hunger, and thirst arc more potent ene- 
mies than a uak^d sword. Solyman soon found his n^eu falling 
away from him. The army of Merwan, twenty thousand strong, 
barred his onward passage. The ** penitents were given the 
alternativ'e to yield or die. They chose the latter, declaring that 
they should never^igain be so fit to leave t]io world as at this 
moment. The struggle was long and obstinate ; but the might of 
numbers prevailed and the avengers of Hoosein perished to a 
man. 

Another champion was not waiting. Al Mofctar sebed the 
banner which hm fallen from the grasp of Solyman. Bo wad 
a man of^oonsummate daring and ability, and absolutely pitiloss. 
Ho defeated army after army that was sent against him, and^the 
Oriental historians, with Oriental exaggeration let tis hop, assert 
that, exclusive of those slain in battle, fifty tUousand of the 
enemies #f AH were the victims of his savage and unremitting 
seal. In this bloody strife ouartor was neither asked xm given, 
T^id, a general of Al Moktar, had defeated au army of Uite 
Cguph, Three hundred prisoners were brought before ^ , 
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was chained to his litter by a violent and fatal disorder. Speechless 
and in the agonies of deat4i, he had just strength sufficient to 
signify the order for death, by drawing his hand across his throat. 
^Vengeance at last overtook Moktat in A H. 67. His troops were 
defeated in a pitched batt!|^ in front of Cufah. With six thousand 
men he escaped into his palace within the city. The palace was 
surrounded, aud his followerf! destitute of food. A1 Moktar proposed 
that they should sally ferth, and either cut their way through the 
enemy or perish with their swords in their hands. But his dis- 
heaitoned soldiers shrank from this desperate alternative Only 
nineteen of his most attached friends declared their readiness to 
follow him Al Moktar took leave of his army with the assurance 
that, afior his death, they need not hope for morcy') t^en he an^ his^ 
companions wrapping themselves in their winding sheets rushecT 
forth on the beleaguering army, and fell fighting to the last. The 
rest of his followers at once surrendered. The^ were paraded hand- 
cuffed in the maiket place of Oufah, and there slaughtered to a man. 
Thus, year after year in the vast expanse of country which lies 
between Damascus, Medina, Mecca, Cufah, ahd Bussorah a religious 
war raged unceasingly, with ever increasing ferocity, and apparently 
without any prospect of termination At last a man appeared 
upon the sceno, whose cruelty struck terror and astonishment in 
the hearts of even that cruel age. This was the infamous Hijjaj. 
The wild legend regarding his infancy tells more than any words 
we could use of the character he left behind him. '* The child," 
Ibn Khallikan informs us, “ refused the breast of his mother and 
every other person, so that they were at a loss what to do, till, as 
it is said, Satan apmared to thorn in the form of Af Harith Ibn 
KAlda, aftd asked tnem what was the matter ; *they told him the 
circumstance, and he said, Kill a black kid and ^ve its blood to 
the child to drink ; the next day do the same thing ; the third 
day slay a black he-goat and give the blood to be drunk by the 
child, then kill a snake and make the child swallbw the blood, and 
daub his face with some of it ; if you do th's, the child will take 
the hreast on the fourth day.” They followed these directions, 
and the effect of this first nourishment was such that he could not 
refrain from shedding Uood< * He even said pf himself that his 
|teaisat enjoyment was to shed blood and commit actions which no 
i^tr.oolild, Ttjiis was the fitting instrument selected 1^ the 
Malek to staihn out sedition in his domiuioua We 
noi fpllew bis otperatlons in detail. Su^flloe it to say he 

S ' led* i^gnmiuy battles in the open field, and still more 
tungf mamacres after the fights were over, at length stunned 
nd bte a temiKiraty peace. When Ahdal Malek died 
fid, 705 ), some years had elapsed since any ri^l 
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Caliph bad openly taken the field againfit him, BuP the followers 
of Ali had only given way for a time to recover their btreugth for 
new efiforts. , 

Southward of Cufah and Bifb;:orah, Init separated from those 
cities, and from the cultivated parts of Central Arabia, by the 
trackless waste of the Bed Desert, the province of Haea stretches 
along the black and sluggish waters of lilie Persian Gulf. Into 
this province the shattered wrecks of the Aliites retreated. With 
the sea on one side and tlie desert on the other they might 
^efy even the deep hate of Hijjaj. That Bed Desert, Mr, Palgrave 
tells ns, is the terror even of the wandering Bedouin. So light 
are the sands, he'says, so capricious tlie breezes which traverse its 
surface, that no trace of preceding travellers remain to those who 
follow ; while intense heat and glaring light reflected on all sides 
combine with drought and weaiiness to confuse and bewilder the 
adventurer, till ho loses his compass, and wanders up and down at 
random amid a vast solitude, soon to become his grave. Beyond this 
unblest land lises a low range of hills ; and on the further side of 
these lies the province of Hasa, thickly studded with oases, and 
green with groves of trees. The people of this part of Arabia had 
never taken but the most superficial varnish of Islamism, and 
they divested themselves of even that as soon as an opportunity 
was granted to them. Hence, whoever liad fought against tho 
religion of the Prophet was sure of a welcome here. Tho fol< 
fowers of Mosoilama the Liar, the Separatists who had broken away 
from Ali, th^ Fire-worshippers from Persia, dwelt hero in amicablo 
intercourse. The followers of Ali now brought an additional 
religion with them, but diverse as were these forms of fkith, they 
were knit together -by a oommon hatred of the orthodox Moslem. 
And in the intermingling of them all we can trace the origii^of 
those wild and niystioal superstiUons which were subsequently 
engrafted upon the narrow and stern monotheism' of the Koran. 

Hither then the Shias retitpd to brood upon their defeats and 
their wronga To the unsympathising mind, nothing can .well 
api^ more insensate and unintelli|dble than the profound hatred 
which divides the j^hia from the l^onoee. !ii^be one rqfects tho 
legality of the firtt three Caliphs ; the other acknpwledges 
it. That* is all But we know from the history of our owu 
land, bow the reooUeodous of Edgehill, tfamtou Moor, Hamby, 

' and the scaffold in Arout of WhitehaU transformed for oae^hall 
of the^Kgglish people, the obstinate aad treacbmoue Charles L, 
into a sainted martyr” in whose cause it was a blessed. thing to 
die. We know bO# some of the noblest men then in BhgUmd, 
Orfbond, Derby, Montrose, were so possessed by this ime^iQietiou 
tliit tbVy counted their Hves as nothing in compatisbn with their i 
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duty to him. Tlie Cavaliers of England, even the wildest and 
most reckless* of them, honestly believed that they were fighting 
for a divine principle, and not merely for Charles I. or Charles II. 
The Republican notion* that a people had the light to regulate 
their Government as thej^ thought best, appeared to them a mani- 
fest opposition to the will gf God. He would not have peimitted 
kings to exiftt at all, unless kings were essential to peace and order. 
The defeat and execution of Chailcs I , so far from eradicating 
this belief, had the effect only of stamping it even more inefftace- 
ably in their minds The avengers of Hoosein appear to hav? 
passed through a very similar mental process. A mere dilferenco 
of opinion, as we have already said, was gradually transmuted 
into a vital article of faith. ^ * 

Originally there seems to have been no dispute between the 
two sections of Islam, but that the spiritual loader of the 
Moslemin must bo elected by a popular vote. But as cala- 
mity and misfortune thickened aiound the cause of Ali, as 
he and his sons descended one after another into an untime- 
ly grave, his followers discarded this election by universal suf- 
frage as something heretical and profane The dangers of the 
battle fiehl, the pains of persecution, clothed with a more than 
earthly splendour the objects for whom they were endured. It 
seemed impossible that so much zeal, so much courage, such a vast 
extent of miseiy could have no higher originating cause than a 
simple question of election. Tradition was not slack to invest AU 
and his sons with a gorgeous halo of supernatural attributes. In 
the contemplation of these attributes, in the recognition of a divine 
right to command inherent in the family of Ali» the Shia found 
a consolation in the midst of disaster and death. And thus 
was gradually educed the fundamental tenet of his sect — 
their devotion to the Imam or spiritual head of the Faith. 
It was incredible,, they affirmed, that the supreme authority, both 
in spiritual and temporal affairs, should have been left to 
the chances of an election by vulgar and ignorant people* 
Tho’ Prophet could not have neglected to decide so weighty 
a matter himself ; from tliiia it was a short step to the couvic* 
tion that he could have decided it iu one way only ; that 
be ^actually did decide it in that way ; and that the post«of Imam 
, |»eloti|led and could belong only to AU and his family. Pevotioa 
the lawful whether visibly at the head of Islam or not, 

wedame by process the fii stand last duty of the true Moslem. 

|t iffM hwd to constitute the whole of religion, and all the positive 
the Kotan were declared to be allegorical statements of 
one doctrine* The injunction to pray wiv* deolared to be only 
Mode of symbolising that entire dovotiou which was due^to^ie 
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Art. I.— the sect OF “THE ASSASSINS." 

T he state of society ia Arabin, previous to the time of Muham- 
mad, was very similar to that which exists in Afghanistan 
at the present day. There was no Arab nation, but avast number 
of* tribes, some stationary, some nomadic, scattered over the 
peninsula, engaged in endless feuds among themselves. The 
names of certain kingdoms — Hira, Yemen, Ghassan — figure in the 
ante-Islamic period ; but a close examination of them sliows 
that they were little more than names given to an agglomera- 
tion of tribes, the relations of which changed and shifted like 
the sands of their own deserts when the wind passes over 
.them. The fervent convictions and profound political ability 
of the Prophet, imposed upon these restless atoms the 
uniting influence of a common faith and a common allegiatice. 
But the period of one man’s life was too brief to •allow the 
precepts of Islam to take firm root in the mind of the Arab, 
or to secure permanently the submission of his changeful 
and impetuous nature. The Arab, we learn from Mr. Gilford 
Palgrave, is a believing creature rather thto# a religious one. He 
has a profound sense of the Possibilities which may lie hidden 
in the depths of the infinite 0oknowm He gives an ^ easy 
credent^ to any message which purpprfo to co^e from the 
inyisihte werl^ there \ wa# to him #thih^ espetoially 
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of all recognised the God-given authority of the Prophot, who 
had grauted him an asylum when foii'ed to fly from the persecu- 
iSon and idolatry of Mecca, asserted t.hoir exclusive right to elect 
a Successor ou Lis death. Xt the same time they expressed their 
willingness to concede the samo privilege to the men of Mecca if 
they pleased. “ Let each of the two great cities of Islam,” they 
said, “ have its own spirilual leader.” It is needless to say that, 
had this suggestion been adopted, the banners of Islam would never 
have penetrated beyond the Irmits of the llejoz. Mecca 
and Medina would have preyed upon each other, to' 
the ultimate otrtinction of the new faith altogether. But the 
danger was warded off. Three Caliphs were ’successively, ac-, 
knowledged by the whole world of Islam. The rival Piophets 
fell bcfoie the fierce valour of Kaled. The recollections of domes- 
tic feuds wore quenched for a time in the bright hopes of plunder- 
ing a world. A united Arabia — if not a united Islam — poured 
across the northern sandy waste to the Q|Ou<;iucBt of Syria and 
Palestine. A few sieges, a few fierce battles, and these rich pro- 
vinces were torn away tor ever fiom the domiuious of the Byzan- 
tine Emperor. The ancient Sassanian dynasty was crushed on 
the field of Kadcsia, aud Persia added to the domitiions of the 
Caliph. In less than three years the Arabs wore masters of Egypt. 
But the Arab impulse to divide, to split up into a number of Itag- 
inculs, was only held for a while in subjection by the stronger desire 
for women and for plunder. The moment the tide of conquest 
was stayed it reasserted itself with all its pristine .vigour ; but 
with thisdifieieuco. Had the Arab confederacy dissolved at the 
time of tlie Prophet’s death, the recollection too of Islam would 
^edily have lieen ofiaced by the attractions of the old religions. 
But the new faith had now been tried in a furnace seven times 
heated, and proved^ to be a weapon of surpassing temper and 
bhurpnoss. It had not only shown itself stronger than every 
indigenous system of belief, but even after the death of its pro- 
mulgator, it had gone forth north, south, oast, and west, and every 
loo Uie Arab enopuntered, had gone down before the battle cry of 
** God and His ^PronheC This was just the demonstration ctucu- 
htted to'* oonvinoe the oonseienoe of a people who eonfossed no 
i^tratioh hut thMi of for«a*>wbose God was an irremsnhile forco, 
luhspty imuiDg deemes to men. Henoe the Amhs, hs a people 
aftai^warala let ^ their hold on the fundamental tenet of 
Islssm Ai!|tiid all their reHglous wars, there is never ai^muestion 
, p) suWeithte some other oonfcfsion for that of the one God whioh 
.tlW had reoeitred firom the Prophet It is the true faith— -the 
veritahie Islam— implied in that confession which each Wty 
' pptfllto QStawisb, otaf what it may. Not that the same unqhcs- 
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Imam as the Head of Islam. Fasting became the symbol of that 
silence and secrecy which it behoved t^ Faithful tfi keep regard- 
ing their faith in tbo presence of strangers and persecutors The 
prohibition of fornication was refined away into a warning 
.forbidding men to swerve, eve& in thought, from a complete and 
absolute submission to the Imam, or Jus temporary ropresontative 
on earth. Thus even the small amount of human love and human 
sympathy which Muhammad had allowed to bis Qod was success- 
fully got rid of, and .the follower of Ali remained confronted by a 
^ dark and inscrutable Fate. Fatalism is laid down, in so many words, 
again and again in the Koran. But the Prophet was better 
than his system^ His mind could not rest satisfied with a con- 
•ceptton of which declared simply that he brought men to 
.heaven or plunged them into hell quite independently of moral 
considerations. Ho« addresses Him as the Merciful and Com- 
passionata He was a profound believer m the efficacy of prayer, 
of alms, of fasting. • The government of tho world ho declared 
to be a moral govesnment, with no greater outrage upon the 
reason and conscience of mankind than is mfiicted by Calvinism 
or the Westminster Confession of Faith But all these softening 
traits, under the manipulation of the Shia, ceased to have any 
reference to the Deity at all. They were hold only to apply to the 
Imam ; and the Deity was converted into a horrible Moloch who 
*' burns one individual through all eternity amid red hot chains 
.and seas of molten fire, and seats another in the plenary cnjoyniout 
of an everlasting brothel between forty celestial concubines 
just and equally for his own good pleasure, and because he wills 
it" From this doqtrine sprung as a matter of necessity that of tho 
indifference of human actions, with all tho horrid crifclties and 
sensual abominations which follow in its wake, and which havo 
given the Shia an i n famous notoriety in the annals of the East, 
But the Arab, as we have aleady quoted, is a believing rather 
than a religious animal. The old mboeanisA of Hasa and Oman, 
the Dualism of the Persian Fireworshi^per, the tenets of the 
sect of Moseilama, the witchcraft and magic imported from Africa, 
even some ‘^mgue conception of the incarnation, had entered into 
Hasa to mini^ with the naked monotheism of the Muhammadan. 
The Arqjb accepted them all. Beyond the flaming waljs of^tho 
ITniverse, outside of the roach of human ken, who could tell what 
things the insoratable Fate he worshipped, mi^t not have prepared 
for the children o^ men 1 A swarm of wild beliefs and portent 
tous imaginingB, assumed gradually some semblances of a system, 
and from Hasa as a eentre “ rayed out" confusion,, disordw, 
and perplexity into the regions of orthodox Islam, Secret societies 
sprang up in all parts of Asb with a regular organisation of dais or 
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missionaries to win adherents to the family of Ali, and to some one 
or other modification of tlto tenets hold by his followers. Moore's 
** Veiled Prophet of Khorassan ” was one of these emissaries of dis- 
order. Babek, who taught the indifference of human actions and 
Exhibited it in acts of brri^al lust aeid inhuman cruelty during the 
reigns of the Caliphs Mansour and Mutassem, was another. Both 
these insurrections were productive of an infinitude of human 
Buffering, but the powes of the Caliphs was still too strong and 
closely knit together to be seriously endangered by them. Not 
so with the terrible outbreak of the Eamathians in tbe fourth 
century of the Hijrah. The vast dominions of the Caliphs had' 
then begun to crumble away, and break up from within with the 
rapidity which l)elongs to Oriental polities ; and tlie Karmathiaus 
ebook to the very centre the already weakened fabric. 

The foundation stone of the Muhammadan Polity was the 
absolute combination of the supreme spiritual aud temporal power 
in a single functionary. Every thing that proceeded from tho 
mouth of the Prophet had been declared by him to be a divine 
communication transmitted through thd Archangel GabiieL 
Is his favourite wife Ayesha suspected of adultery i The angel 
Gabriel appears with a communication which not only restores her 
good name, but announces the exact punishment to be inflicted upon 
those who dared to think otherwise. Is the Prophet smitten with an 
illicit admiration for the wife of his adopted sou ? The complaisant 
Gabriel again appears upon the scene, absolving the Prophet 
from the morality which enchained smaller folk. There was 
nothing too small or too trivial not to become a subjecj^ of divine 
communication. And hence the Koran is not only an account of the 
relations between man and his Creator, but a* code of laws to 
regulate marriage, divorce, concubinage, inheritance, and all the 
other thousand and one matters which the Governor of an Arab 
tribe would be called upon to decide ; and every such law was stamp- 
ed with the seal of a ^viue authority, which rendered it incapable 
of change or modification. To these in after days wore added 
"the Traditions,” which in sacredness and authority were raised 
to a ‘level with the precepts laid down in the Koran. In a 
word, the Muhammadan theory was, that, before tbe death of the 
!]?rop1tet, a complete guide to eonductin all the concerns of life 
had been kmd down for men by God himself. There rfas only 
Meed^ a rihg le funcUehary to see it carried info efifect. The Caliph 
WM that itthcUonary. Be was the Vicar or Lieutenant of 
Ood. The Church of Rome has always aspired to such a posi- 
Itiph % hut tinte is this broad difference between her pretensions 
the p6dU<^n of the Caliphs. The Churoh of Borne is herself 
'fit jpostessioa of a Spirit uf knowledge and light which gives licr 
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(so to speakj a co-ordiaate po\f[|er of jurisdiction with the Scriptures 
of the Old and Nevr Testament. T^is has, hitherto, been the 
secret of her power. She has been able to adapt her teaching to 
the changing necessities of the age ; and incorporate into the 
Church erory new manifestation of spiritual life which had succeed- 
ed in rooting itself in the conviction!^ of men. Such a belief was 
altogether contrary to the Muhammadan faith. The Caliph was 
simply the executor of a law which he contd not change or modify ; 
although as the Vicegerent of God he was also the source whence ali 
authority proceeded, whether temporal or spiritual, and as such 
entitled to unquestioning obedience. In a word, the government 
of the Caliph was a highly centralised despotism which fastened with 
•an iron grasp alike on the actions of men and on their inner lives. 
. Progress either in thought or in political freedom became impossi- 
ble, because chan^ at all was tantamount to rebellion against 
the written decrees of God. Nothing was permitted to be sown ; and 
every seed of a higher life which chance might have wafted thither, 
had to be destroyed. the moment it took root. The sweet and 
purifying charities of domestic life could have no place in a 
society where lust was stamped with the divine approval, and its 
unlimited gratification declared to be the highest reward the Creator 
could bestow upon the creature He had made. Intellectual power, 
possessing no legitimate sphere of activity, was driven perforce into 
a perverted and useless mysticism. Religion petrified into a formal 
^round of rites and ceremonies, which affected the inner life of the 
worshipper as much or as little as the praying machine of the Bud- 
dhist. In •the reign of Mainoun a desperate effort was made to 
relieve the world ^f this horrible incubus of a dead Revelation, 
and give some freedom to the intellect and reason. A party 
which numbered the Caliph himself among its adherents denied 
that the Koran was the uncreated eternal word of God. They 
declared it to be the word of the Prophet only, and as such liable 
to correction and modification. But the Attempt failed, and the 
Faith of Islam has remEdned ever since “stiff as a detid man’s 


hand” A fe(urfuUer curse Ufas never bedueal^ed to humanity. 
Pet^. .taiM of . the Writhes of It is im- 

*0 , vlhink,' w|th<^nt thd, bittei^t, .ecsttav and , 
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more powerful for evil. And yet there are men, with the spectacle 
of Persia, AraBia, and Cental Asia before them, with the know- 
ledge that the utter corruption of society in all these countries is 
directly traceable to the effects of the Muhammadan religion, 
who would have us believe it souncf policy to expend the imperial 
revenues in the systematic dissemination of this poison aihong our 
fellow-subjects in this country. This, however, is a digression. 

The rule of the Cal?phs was a highly centralised despotism— 
a despotism such as a European can with difficulty conceive of. 
The West, it is true, has suffered grievously from the right 
divine of kings to govern wrong, but with the worst tyrannies 
there has never ceased to co-exist the idea of duties on the part 
of rulers towards those they ruled. This has been ;!icknowledged , 
by the tyrant, not less than his subjects, even when he was acting 
in opposition to it. But in the atmosphere o][ Islam such a con- 
ception could not live. The absolute omnipotence of God crushed 
all else. There could be no moral relations between a Caliph and 
his people, when both were subject to one , fixed and unalterable 
law ; and hence that almost superhuman selfishness, that astound- 


ing indifference to human suffering which are the especial charac- 
teristics of the Muhammadan potentate. The governors of the vari- 
ous provinces, were clothed with powers as broad and sweeping 
as those of the Caliph himself ; but their tenure of place 
depended on his sole will and pleasure. Any dereliction from the 
right path brought with it — at least while the central source of 
authority was still strong and full of energy— a prompt and often 
feaiful retribution. The plan generally seems to have been to 
depose him at once and despatch his bitterest enem3r to take his 
place, whose first act would be to destroy a posable rival. There 
was no regular mode of execution. Beheading, indeed, was the 
most common ; but Caliphs and Governors alike never seemed 
to have hesitated to glut their revenge by devisipg cruel and pro- 
longed tortures. Oriental history abounds with stories of terrific 
deaths, indicted for no other reason than to torture an enemy ; and 
these impress the reader with all the more horror, b^use they are 
toljd without nn jr ^xprcissiohe p| wonder or reproai^. The acts were 

..It; vis/- .of .6p, 

OQ'ty oxte&stQQ of 
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became virtually independent— the Caliph preferring a nominal sub- 
mission to a struggle which might end his own ccTinpleto defeat, 
U1 Mamoun, the greatest of the Caliphs, was also the first who 
was compelled to make one of these concessions. He granted the^ 
province of Khorassan in perpdtuity to his General Taher. It was 
like the letting out of waters. The Soffarides drove out the family 
of Taher ; the Saman ides supplanted the Soffarides ; the Ghazni- 
vides, these ; and so the kaleidoscope of Eastern History changes 
and shifts in endless unrest, as “ as in dry Sahara, when the winds 
waken and lift and winnow the immensity of sand ! The air itself 
**is (travellers say) a dim sand air ; and dim looming through it, 
the wonderfullest colonnades of sand pillars rush whirling from 
iJiis •side and* from that, like so many spinning dervishes of 
ja hundred feet stature ; and dance their huge desert-waltz 
there.'** A true aijd terrible picture of Oriental* history. What 
happened to the mute and suffering people while these mad 
spinning dervishes of conquerors danced their huge desert waltz over 
unburied corpses and^ ruined cities, is terrible to imagine. Occa- 
sionally a flash of light reveals them to us perishing by thousands 
of famine, or ground to the earth under some inhuman oppressor. 
But any one can perceive foi||^imself that all faith in a righteous 
God, or any divinely appointedorder of the Universe, must have 
given way under the weight of these accumulated sufferings. 
It is by the contemplation of these that we penetrate to tbo 
meaning of Orientalism in all its diverse manifestations — of 
iBufism, which strove to seek for consolation by complete 
abstraction /rom a world racked and tormented as a prey by 
all the powers of ^vil — of Eastern Poetry which finds its 
fount of inspiratfon, its type of human joys, in the" transient 
beauty of spring, or tlie fleeting splendour of a full-blown rose ; 
and, lastly, of those wild and desperate efforts to utterly destroy the 
foundations ol all order, to set men free from the tyranny of all 
moral lawi^ and all religious creeds, of which 4he Karmathian insur- 
rection was the first, and the sect of the “ Assassins the last and 
most terriide result Accepting the fundamental tenets of Islam-*-* 
the omnipotence of Gpd and the fixedness of Fate— the ruthless 
logic nf the Kaimnthian declared tii# prajer^^ 
ivere all eqniKly vaiii to exalt a certain 
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The disintogratiug process to which wo have referred was 
advancing with fcaiful sS^^iftness, but tlie Caliph was still a 
potentate of considerable power, when the Karmathians broke out 
^iiito revolt, Mutamcd was the name of the reigning Sovereign. 
The disorders they at first excited ^^ere not considerable ; but they 
continually increased in strength, and with every accession of 
strength their blows fell heavier upon the tottering fabric of ortho- 
doxy. In the course of* six years they had laid waste with fire and 
sword the provinces of Irak, Syria, and Mesopotamia ; they had 
stormed the cities of Baalbcc and Salenico, and massacred the 
citizens. The armies of the Caliphs were defeated again and again. 
The caravans proceeding to the Holy City were repeatedly plun- 
dered, and the pilgrims murdered in cold blood. ' All the coantry 
which lay between Bagdad and Mecca became a scene of smok- 
ing ruins, weeping, and bloodshed ; the leaden? of the Karmathians 
became powerful princes. In the province of Hasa, shut in on 
every side by the burning sands of the Rod Desert, they ruled 
secure from invasion. The remains of their magnificent palace is 
still to be seen on the shores of the Persian Gulf, and was visited 
by Mr. Gifford Palgiave. It was in A.H. 317 that these ruthless 
sectaries committed their most ifllroadful outrage — an outrage 
which filled Islam with an indescribable horror, and an intensity 
of hatiod which led ultimately to the suppression of the Kar- 
mathians. 

Mecca is a long, narrow, unremarkable city, standing in a waste 
and desolate valley, and encircled by waste and desolate hills, where 
not a vestige of grass or green herli, and hardly a ««iugIo tree, 
relievos the intolerable glare of the sand. Above it, the hot Arabian 
sun pours *down its fiercest heat ; which is reflected back from the 
bare rocky hills in almost greater intensity. By situation, the holy 
city of Islam would never have been, at best, more than a watering 
station for the weary caravan in its passage acros9 the desert. 
An accident, one miglfb say, has changed its destiny. It possessed 
the world-famous black stone which, through immemorial ages, had 
been an object of w^orship to the tribes of Arabia. No reader 
needs to be informed how the Prophet, desperate of uprooting 
this deep-rooted superstitioh uom the minds of his^oountrvmcn, 
was fain jo compromise with it— how he interwove the worship of 
the Wack stone with that of the One God ; adopted into his own 
system the complicated ceremonial which expressed that worship, 
and theix>by converted, for all the regions of Islam, the barren 
valley of Mecca into a spot as sacred as the city of Jerua^lam-— so 
deep and po enduring is the power of religious associations. At 
the time of which we are writing, the pilgrimage of Mecca 
was still conducted with something of its first fervour and splcu- 
\ 
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dour. Tbe number of the devout was enormous. From the 
furthest confines of Khorassan, from Dafmascus, £gy|>t, and Africa, 
they flocked, secure in the protection afforded by the sacred 
mouths, in a world peopled by the worshippers of the One Godd* 
The Caravan had arrived saftly at Mecca, — an unusual event, 
and Mecca was crowded by thousands of devotees from every 
quarter whither the creed of the Prophet had penetrated. On 
the 8th Dzul Hajj, the great pilgrimage is made to the moun- 
tain of Arafat. The city and all the narrow valley were fill- 
ed to over-flowing with an innumerable concourse of men and 
horses and camels ; each caravan striving to fall into its appointed 
station. Suddenly the gleam of swords and spears flashed in a line 
,of fii^ above t^^e hills overlooking Mecca. The Xarmathians under 
their fierce chieftain, Abou Tahir, had marched rapidly across the 
’desert, through the uplands of Nejd, and now stood mustered in 
battle array upon the mountains with the devoted city at their 
feet. The vast multitude wedged into the narrow streets could 
neither fight nor fly. The swords of the Kannaihians hewed their 
bloody way through an unresisting mass. 'J’he slaughter did not 
cease until thirty thousand corpses lay rotting in the sacred 
valley. The holy well of Zem ^m was choked with the bodies 
of the slain. The pavement of the Boitullah — the House of 
God — was torn up, and the slaughtered devotees buried in the holy 
precincts in promiscuous heaps without any of tliose rites which 
are held essential in the interment of a true believer. Mecca was 
pillaged. The cloth covering of the Kaaba removed ; and the 
black stone, ,split into pieces by a blow from a sacrilegious Kartna- 
thian, was conveyed h'way to Hasa, and not restored for a space 
of twenty-two yearA “ On the whole,” says an Arabic writer, " no 
Moslems either before or after them committed such crimes against 
Islamism as they ; most of Irak and of the land of the east (i.e., 
Mesopotnmia), the^rovince of Hejaz, Syria, and the country up to 
the gates of Misr (Egypt) fell into their jlbwer.” At the same 
time this terrible outrage h^ the effect of uniting the ortho- 
dox against the wmmon enemy. It became a struggle not -only 
for the preservation of Islam, hut for tj|at of society against anarchy. 
The couf^t raged with deereawng severity for niearlya century; 
when the Kartoathiaha yielded up the struggle. IPbey were finally 
driven baek;, and rip into tM narrow strip ol, cultivation that ‘ 

ruuaalohg yMpilh could , net pursue their 

advantage former. iTOa! Bed Desert, p^ianted aif insuperable ob- 
stacle : and Dw »n4' B|I»rein iBi^ pever reiito^ the true fold 
of Islam, The district JJV* Gifford Falgrtve tells us, has remained 
permanently estranged frotn Islam, a heap dl moral andre%iott8 , 
rums, of Karmathian; »pd espforio doctrines. The Wahaboe at 
• T..*-.- V ittSWuEhrin Public Library 
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present reigns^ supreme there, and compels an external orthodoxy ; 
hut, Mr. Palgrave adds, “ the Earmathian reaction burns secretly on, 
and vraits but an occasion to break out afresh into a blaze, suffici- 
ent to consume, perhaps for the last time, the superstructure of 
Wobabeeism and Islam.” It was $, seed flung from this teeming 
nursery ground of heresy and abomination that produced that mon- 
strous growth, the sect of “ The Assassins.” 

(To be continited.) R. D. 0. 



ART, IL— THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE FEMALE MIND 

IN INDIA. 

1. — Selection of Discouraea at the meetings of the Society for the 
Acquisition of General Knowledge, Vols, I., IL, HI. Cal- 
cutta ; 1840, 1842, 1843. 

2. — Ramaranjika. By Tekcliaad Thakur. Calcutta: I860. 

T he languages, literature, and philosophy of India have fur- 
nished inexhaustible subjects for investigation and study 
to the scholars and acwana both of the East and of the West. 
Continued numismatic, archmological, and philological enquiries have 
thrown no small amount of light on the past condition of the coun- 
try ; and the results of such researches now put us in possession of 
some information, however imperfect in several respects, about the 
social condition of the people in former ages. In estimating the 
position of a nation in the scale of civilisation, one of the first 
enquiries naturally touches upon the culture of the female mind. 
Thougli diffident of doing justice to the discussion, we will present to 
our readers what we have been able to collect from all available 
squrces. To clear the way, and in the hope of rendering our 
treatment of the subject more lucid, we will first attempt a rapid 
sketch of the development of the Hindii mind in general, and of 
the different phases through which it passed in early times.* 

The Aryas, the meaning of whose name is ‘'excellent, honourable,’* 
were first settled in the Panjdb. It is supposed that they had been 
living in the northern regions, whence they came by the north- 
west. The aborigines made room for them^as they gradually 
extended their dominion. The Aryavarta coWituted the plains 
of the Ganges and the country between the Himalaya and the 
Vindhya hills ; but gradually the boundary was extended. The 
existence of villages, cities, or fortified ^places, houses, kings, rulers 
or governors, different;grades of persons, different professions and 
trades^ is a^lear^roo;f^f^ sociai o^ahizisbtipn shoWing iife and 

bavp been su^r^ihat^ in s^rltual cohtein^lstiiom f'ntise who wete 
settled^ on the of the SarSiSwatl the Study of God andsoql 

the warp^n^ tvoof of their though! > Their spoken language was the 
Sanskrit, which gre^ riefanhss ^ it was deed in the outpourings 
of their souls to the wine powhr^ whic^ their understandings could 
not in the fii'st instance fathom further than the elements of nature, 
Tbe. restiili of this ooniifiaht dovotipn of their minds to divine cSntenis.. 
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plation is the Rig- VeJa, in which the three other Vedas are named ; 
but the latter weie subsequently composed as distinct works for the 
use of the different classes of ptiests who gradually were called upon 
to pel form special services ; tife Yajur for Adhvarya, Sdma for 
Udgata, and Atharva for Brahma. The Rig was intended for Hoto. 
It IS in verse and proso» and so are the other Vedas. The Saina is 
the Rig set to tune ; and the Atharva relates chiefly to expiatoiy ceie* 
monies and to those for appeasing, blessing, cursing, &c. The Vedas 
embody the productions of four successive periods,!; 12 ;., —I , Chhandas 
or original hymns ; II., Mantra or Sanhita, ceremonial or textual", 
III , Biahraana, or explanation of the hymns; IV., Sfitia or Vedanga, 
concise diioctions for practical ceremonies. The^ last fevj chap- 
ters of the Biahmana are called Aranyakas, or intended to be lead 
inthefoicst; and Upanishads, or intended ^to be read by sitting 
near the preceptor. The Upauishads consequently foim the 
last division of the Vedic literature. According to Walter Elliot 
their number is 123, according to Dr. Roer, J38, according to 
Mahivakya Ilatnavali, 1180 ; but accoiding to Sankara Acharya, 10 
or II, which must be the ancient Vcdic XJpanishads — the others 
having been wiitlcn at different periods in support of paiticular 
creeds, and being evidently of latei date. 

In tlie Rig and Yajur Veda Sanhit^is, monotheism Is distinct- 
ly inculcated ; and they prove the belief of the Aryas, to quote 
the words of Piofessor Wilson, ** in one God when nought 
else existed, and that the woild was created by his fiat and 
organized by his wisdom.” Repeated passages say “ theie is 
in truth but one deity, the Supreme Spiiit, Adore God alone, 
know Grod alone, give up all other discourse.” As to the im- 
mortality of the soul, “ the Vedic hymns recognized unreserved- 
ly the difference between a material and spiritual state of being, 
and looked to the survival of the soul ” in a heavenly sphere ; but 
there is no distinct mention of the doctrine* of metempsychosis 
which subsequently entered so largely into the theology and philo- 
sophy of the Hind 4s, The XJpanishads, though embodying the scat- 
tered and detached views of tho Vedic Banhit4 or Mantra, contain 
lofty and clear views on Goa and the soul ; with the commentary 
and explanation of later writers. While the XJpanishads bear the 
impress of elevated and spiritual minds, the Br6hmana is the embo- 
diment of ritualism and ceremonial rites. The Ved&nga to which we 
have already referred not only treats of Kalpa (ceremonies), but 
also of education, grammar, versification, lexicography, and 
astrdnqjM^. • » 

The ^bhandas period was characterized by the spontaneous and 
free eSipression of thought and feeling. The Sanhiti was the age 
of digestion and reflection. The Brdhmana period was the period 
f^mathodmation and elucidation ; and the Sdtra era was the era 
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for amplification both of the theology and of the ceremonial of the 
Biahmaiia. The Sfitras do not appear to have been simple enough, 
as they were followed by the Parisi&hta, or appendix supplying 
what had been overlooked. • 

Tliere are traces of priests in flio Rig-Veda, but the organization 
of the order does not appear to have been made duiiiig tlic Ohhandas 
or Mantra period ; and up to the closo of the latter period, the 
Brahmans were not recognised as a saeerdoftil class. The predomi- 
nance of the ceremonial element in the wmsliip naturally led to the 
foimation of the clergy ; whose influence and authority grew with 
the growth of the Vedic hymns inculcating their employment as 
“ domestic chaplains, ” and holding them out as model husbands 
with whom the f^janyas and the Yaisyas could not he compared. 

Tlie Vedic idea of caste as entertained by Bhrigii is contained iu 
Ihc Mokshadharma pf the Mahdbh^rat, According to that Rishi 
there is iu reality no distinction of caste. The whole world is full 
of God ; but the distinctions were made as the Brahmans took to 
other occupations and Jbccame carnal Be the cause whatever it 
may, it is clear that the latter part of the Vedic age was not free 
fiom the iiifiucuce of caste. But as what is abnormal cannot be 
loceived universally, the clergy exasperated the other classes and 
there were disparaging songs, “ The carpenter seeks something 
broken, the doctor a patient, the priest some one to offer libations.” 
Another effect was that the priests were divided, and Ijccamo liosfflo 
to each other. Their despotism roused others to think. Tho 
Vedas began to lose their hold on thoughtful minds. In the 
Taittrcya Sanhita, the first three Vedas are described as “ limited ; ” 
and “ there is no end of sacred knowledge.” 

The Chhandagya* Upauishad contains a dialogue hctwcifn Nirada 
and Sanatkumara, which distinctly shows the maikcd changes iu 
the religious sentiments of tho age. N&rada appeared before 
Sanatkum&ra for ii^struction and was requested to state what he had 
learnt. Nfiradasaid, “1 am instructed, Vederahle Sage! in the 
Rig-Veda, the Yajur Veda, the Sama Veda, the Atharva (which is) 
the fourth, the Itih&sas and Pur&nas (which arc) the fifth Veda of 
the Veda% the rites of the pUrU, thq ert of reasoning, ethics, the 
science of the gods, the knowledge of Scripture, demonology, the 
science of war, the knowledge of the stars, the science oC serpents 
and deitids ; this is what I have studied. 1, venerable man ! know 
only the hymns (mkntras); while J km ignorant of seul.” 
Sanatkum&ra replied**'* That which thou hast Studied is nothing 
but nagie^’ 

Tho growth of heterodoxy may be traced from an eariy period. 
The fire was long latent and smouldering; but it blazed forth as 
the undne influence of the hierarchy was felt by the Kshatriyas 
and Yaisyas. Yiswdmihcat who was himself one of the Yedie writers^l 
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and Janaka wore the first to load the van of opposition. Vrihaspati, 
who was perhftps encouraged by this secession, attacked the Vedas 
and the Biahmans ; calling “the three authors of the Vedas, 
buffoons, rogues, and fiends.” Such continued anathexnas and 
vehement denunciations of priestcrsift necessitated a change. Society 
was convulsed ; and the leading intellects of the age were divided 
into no less than sixteen schools, including the Cliarvdk and 
Buddhist. The most prominent schools were six, vie., Vedanta, 
Mim^tnsA, Vaishesika, Nyaya, S^,ukhya, and P^ttanjali. 

The Vedfinta means the Upanishad or the concluding part of 
the Vedas. The Vedanta Darsana is the Saiira sutra, or instiuctionff 
on the soul ; so named, because it is based on the Vedanta or 
Upanishad. The Mimansa is nearly allied to*the Vedant^i, and 
loconciles the Vedic ritualism with reason. The Vaishesika tieats of 
physics (particular or atomic) ; and the Nyaya treats of metaphysicti. 
The Sankhya is supposed to bo atheistic, b'ut in reality it main- 
tains that a knowledge of God cannot be attained by disputation. 
It does not hold, like the Vedanta, that all individual souls are mere 
emanations of the soul of the universe to which they return ; but looks 
upon them as independent entities which, while in flesh, arc under 
the influence of Prakrita or earthly trammels, but when liberated 
are not born again. What the Sankhya inculcated, Patanjali 
elaborated ; and reduced the theory to practice by laying down the 
operandi for the regeneration of a man as a spiritual being. 
Of the six darBanaSf the S&nkhya is considered latitudinarian ; as it 
is based on ** deliberation,” and hence is not orthodox in its tenets. 
Bat it is a mistake to call it atheistical, as it culminates in 
Brahma as the Primeval Power.” This view is also confirmed 
by the Mahdbharat, Gita, Srimat Bh^gbata, and Yoge Bashista 
Bamayana. The same mistake has been made in attributing 
atheism to Buddhism, which is clearly based on the S&iikhya 
pliilosophy. Vans Kennedy has expressed an opinion that 
“ the llindfl philosophers of every school* and every period 
asserted a spiritual principle alone, and never countenanced mate- * 
rial ism.” During the Stiitra period, matters domestic and social 
were regulated according tp the forms and rules then in existence. 
But to meet the varied reJ^uirements of society, and all possible 
contingencies, wo bad subsequently the codes of law treating of 
dchdT 6v ceremonial and ethical lays, VyavahSra or jurksprudenco, 
mi Pra^aschitta or expiation and punishment of crime* Of the dif- 
IbrOut Hishis who logislatodibr this country, Mauu is considered the 
highest. William J'ones places bis code about S80 B.G. The 
opinion which he expresses ol the code is that, in spite 8f fts faults, 
it is mkked by a spirit of sublime devotion, of benevolence to 
mankind, and of amiable tenderness to all sentient creatures.” All 
c^dcs profess to he based on the Vedas ; but what the Vedas 
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did not prohibit, what they tolerated and even encouraged, Manu 
condemns — viz., tlio use of animal food; and ho* gives distinct 
injunctions for the prevention of cruelty to animals. 

Tlie gradual formation and development of Buddhism was 
owing to the predominance of tJbe Brdhmanical priesthood and tlnf 
simultaneous progress of caste dividing society into sections hostile 
to each other. The religion of Sakya Muni appeared as the 
exponent of the theological views of the seceders in the chief cities 
of India about the middle of the third century B.C. The Kshatriyas 
and the Vaisyas were at the bottom of this heterodox move- 
ment. When the first Buddhist convocation was held, there were 
sixty-two heretical sects. In 24G B.C., the third convocation 
^ \vas Jield under the powerful auspices of Asoka. The people had been 
prepared for flie denunciation of caste, the defiance of the Vedas 
* and of the sacerdotal authorities, the abstinence fiom animal food, 
and the practice ^f purily and holiness leading to nirvana 
or spirituality — not annihilation. The edicts proclaimed by 
Asoka suited admirably the temper of the ago. Tlfo laiiguago 
used by the preachdrs, via, the Pd.li, was the language of 
women and domestic servants. The religion was not only 
received throughout the length and breadth of the coun- 
try, but was gradually extended to Ceylon, Siam, Ava, Pegu, 
the Burmese Empire, China, Thibet, Tartary, Mongolia, and 
Siberia. The expansion and culmination of Buddhism took 
place during the Greek connexion with India which commenced 
in 327 B.C. The decline of Buddhism commenced in 
the seventh century, A,D. lathe 16th century it had disap- 
peared so ‘totally, that Abulfazl could not get any one to give 
an account of it. One great cause of the gradual decline of 
this religion was the want of competent teachers and preachers. 
The people who had been so powerfully moved to do what 
is humane and holy, began to loso all respect for the croed 
when practices cfpposite to what had been laid down as sacred, 
wore freely carried on. This gave rise to another seel — the Jaiuas. 
According to tbeir own accounts they look up to Mahavira ; who 
flourishei before Gautama Buddha, whom ho is said to have fought. 
Jainism cannot be satisfactorily traced to the Greek period in 
India. It gained ascendancy in the 8th or 9th century A.D. ; and 
held it6«sway to the middle of the 11th century, A*l). 5ts assimi- 
lation to Br&hmanism was marked. It adopted its pant^teon ; 
and inculcated deference to the Vedas, the observance of caste, and 
tho employment of priests from among the Br&bmans. Br&h- 
manlffln^ had to carry on a hard campaign for a thousand 
years, In the 18th oentuiy A.D,„ it again flourished throughout 
India Proper ; and imparted polytoeisbical influence both to 
Buddhism and Jainism# • 
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In 1 157 A.D., Ihe Muhammadan Empire was founded in India ; and 
after a succession of dynasties, it was extinguished in A.I). J7C1, 
One would have supposed that from the period of the Greek con- 
;noxion and the predominance of Buddhism, the Hindd mind 
would have been directed and dSvoted to Buddhistical litera-, 
lure to the neglect of the cultivation of the Brahmanical learning ; 
but this is not borne out by Instoric records. Vikiamaditya 
flourished in TJjjaini in* 66 B.C. He was a great encoiiiager of 
learning, and his palace was the focus of the intellect of the age. 
The nine gems of his court contributed richly to the enrichment 
of dramatic literature. From the first century to a late period wo 
had dramatic works, Puranas, tales, and numerous other works 
literary and scientific. One peculiarity of the ‘history of'>tho 
Hindd mind is, that it preserved its tranquillity in the midst 
of social and political convulsions. While the country was 
being rent into antagonistic classes and sods, the cultivation 
of science iind literature was not neglected, nor was it con- 
fined to any particular part of the countiy. After the 
Christian era we had several astronomers. Aryabhatta in A.D. 
476 was born near Patna, and is called the founder of Mathe- 
matical and Astronomical Science in India.’^ Var&ba Mihiiain 
A.JD. 587 flourished at Ujjaini, and was celebrated for his 
astronomical learning. Be was acquainted with the Greek as- 
tronomy. Brahmagupta in AD. C28 ; Bhaskar Acharya in A.D. 
1019. The latter flourished at Ujjaini, and was fully acquainted 
with the principle of the differential calculus.’^ Another subject " 
to which the Hindd mind was directed in later ages, is« Jam We 
have had numerous glossaries, commentaries on the text books, di- 
gests of tlfo text books, and commentaries forming the authorities 
for the five schools, Bengal, Mithila, Benares, Marhatta, and 
Dravir. Baghunaridan, who is the author of a complete digest for 
Bengal, lived in the 1 6th century A.D. The word Purana occurs 
in the Vedas : but what Fur&nas or parts of them existed then it 
is difficult to determine. As thoy were evidently written to coun- 
teract. the influence of Buddhism and work on the popular mind, 
it is not at all unlikely that |ome of them were compolld at an 
early data Their composition is, however, supposed to have 
eommencejl in the 7tb century A^D. Both Oolebrookd and Wilson 
ascribe the authorship of the Srimat Bhigbata to Bo|)cleva in 
the luSth ceutury afjber the appearance or the Vishnu Purina. 
fhB native tradition is atrongly against this hypothesis. Bftbu 
B&jendraUl a distinguish^ oriental scholar^ in noticing the 
Muktiphsja sayB,~^< This work and another lately found by me in 
whioh the same author gives an abstrdet of the contents of the 
BM|[hata, afford strong presumptive evidence against the opinion 
generally received by oriental scholars^ that the Bhigbata 
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was written by Bopdova, A much stronger pro(jf, however, is 
aflfor#d by the Dauas^gdra of Balliila Sena, King of Bengal, in 
which Bhagbata is repeatedly quoted. I'hat work also quotes 
from the Adi Parana, which Wilson’ supposed was composed withir^ 
the last three centuries, fiopdeva, according to Colebrooke 
and Wilson, ilourished in the 12th and 13th centuries ; fiallala 
lived in the 1 tth.” 

Of the Tantras some must be old. We* meet with the word in 
the Mahabhdrat as forming a part of study for the Rishis. Tho 
majority have emanated from Western Assam ; and had a largo 
influence on Buddhism. 

These different productions show the fertility of the Hindti 
•mind ; and were subsequently followed by a mass of general and 
. hectarian literature from the pens of those who rose to advocate parti- 
cular creeds and forms of worship. The great champions of 
Bi dhmanisrn were Kumarild Bhatta, “ who was a violent opposer 
of the Bauddhas ; Sankara Acharya, the great Vedautic Reformer, 
who flourished in the 8th or 9th century ; Ramanuja, who lived in 
the 12th ; Madhavachirya in the 14th ; and Ballabhachdrya in the 
IGth century A.D. Tiic last three were Vaishnava teachers. 
Ramanujwas was the first to inculcate the Bhukti doctrine, finding 
perhaps that the abstract conception of the Deity was much too 
metaphysical for the popular mind. His example was followed by 
several others, including Chaitawya in Bengal^ Of all the sects, 
the Vaishnavas have been most numerous next to the Bauddhas. 
We had 29 Vaishnavas, 9 Saivas, 4 Sdktas, 7 sub-divisions of 
Sikhs, and 40 miscellaneous sects. 

There is one subject which demands some attention from us. 
Max Muller has expressed au opinion that the Vedas "^ere orally 
preserved and were probably not reduced to writing till after 
the Brahmana and during the Sdtra period. While be admits 
that the art of, writing was known here before the time of 
Alexander, he maintains that it was “ nev^ used for literary pur- 
poses before the time of Panini ; who lived, according to him, 
about 860 B,0., or " before the first spreading of Buddhism in 


xQuia. s , * 

Befora the Br4hDUi>Qa period, the Hiudds bad made consideraole 
adraaoe ia civilisatiott. They were not a nomadic, bu^ an agn- 
caUuial,*a inanu&oturing, ana a commercial nation. Aatronomy 
was cultivated ftem the earliest period, the (wamina- 

tion of a calendar ippended to the Rig-Veda, OolebrOTke 
holds ,tl»t it must have been regulated in the Utb owtury 
B.O. Bentley mjdntains that the Hindd Innar manpons were 
determined in 1426 EC., and the solar zodiac hy Parfi^ in 
nsOB.C. The curriculum of study prosecuted duwpg the ve- 
dio period is contained inuthe list given by N4rada ijuoted abovai 
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TIjo Vedas wore not only divided into chapters, but wore also hete- 
rogeneous in their contents. How could so vast a record of djpersi- 
fied knowledge be orally prcseived ? How could astronomical and 
yiathematieal calculations and investigations, the agricultural and 
manufacturing and commercial purshits, and the administration of 
law, be carried on without the aid of writing \ Qoldstucker lias 
shown that Panini lived before the Atharva Veda and before the 
Upanishads were composed, and quotes the authority of Yajua- 
valkya, who was a Vedic character : “The first three classes, the 
twice born, should sea it (Veda), think over it, and hear it.” We 
are informed that in the time of Pauiui the cattle were maiked on 
the ear. In Manu there is distinct mention of writing. Speaking of 
the Sddra he says (X 100) — “Let him principally, follow those 
mechanical occupations as joinery and masonry, or those vaiious 
practical arts as 'painting and writing, by wliirfi he may servo the 
twice-born.” Again (in IX, 330 and 332), speaking of the Vaisya 
class ho recommends them “ to know the correct modes of measur- 
ing and weighing, and the various dialects gf men.” How could 
measuring, weighing, and the various dialects be learnt if figures and 
letters did not exist 1 The distinction between srnti and amriti is 
that the one is a revelation and the other a tradition; but it does not 
follow that amriti, though it professed to be based on the aruti in 
all its authorities, must be posterior to it, more especially as Manu 
was himself a Vec^ character. In J 837, James Prinsep declared 
that “ the most anaent mode of denoting letters in India was by 
the use of letters in alphabetical order.*” Thomas in his Pathdn 
Kings of Dehli says,— “ From whatever source derived, India is 
seen to have achieved in very archaic periods, either out of her 
marked iifdigcnous aptitudes or her frequent chances of exotic 
Inspiration, a very comprehensive system of weights and measures.” 
Max Muller admits that when the modern plays were written, 
“ writing was generally practised by women jts well as men.” 
This is borne out bath by VikramorvasI and by Sakuntala. 
In the former the bark of the birch tree is mentioned as the 
writing material. In the latter the heroine herself exclaims,--* 
“ How should I commit to writing the song I have com|}osed, the 
materials not being available?” In the BvMhiBt Scripture by 

Beal, hijgh antiquity is given to* the Sanskrit letters which the 
Buddhists consider ** have remained the same from the erdation of 
the wrld/* 

Yrilusspatii a Tedic pemonaget says 

arf%: Wi i 
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" Whereas the memory becomes oblivious in six months, thore- 
fore^ Bidh^ti in ancient times created letters on lodvcs.*’ 

We now proceed to consider what the slate of the female cul- 
ture was from the Ve<lio agot , 

The Aryas appear to have been contemplative and religious. 
^Iioy were domestic rather than social. Woman is described 
os “ the light of the dwelling.” The conception of a wife is con- 
tained in some of the early hymns : — “ Qo exhilarated to thy dear 
wife, be exhilarated with thy wife.” “ A wife, Indra ! is one's 
home ; she is a man’s dwelling.” In the hymns addressed to TJshi 
^ the invocation is “ like a maid, triumphing in her (beautiful) form, 
thou goddess advaucest to meet the god who seeks after thee, smil- 
,ing, youthful, anti resplendent.” Again, “ as a loving wife shews 
herself to her husband, so does Usli^ smiling. Sho is doing service 
* to the gods by causing all worshippers to awake and sacrificial.fires 
to be kindled.” There is a hymn in the Atharva V'eda which is 
deserving of notice as it bears on the domestic life. “ I impart you 
concord, with unity of heads and freedom from hatred; delight 
one on another as a cow at the birth of a calf. May the sou bo 
obedient to bis father and of one mind with his mother : may tho 
wife at peace with her husband speak to him honied worda Let 
not brother hate brother nor sister ; concordant and united in will 
speak to one another with honied words.” Originally tboro was 
no priest — ^no temple— no public worshm. In every hamlet and 
town the worship was simply domestic. £veiy fhan prayed with 
his wife and was thus his own priest. In every house fire was 
constantly (turning. One of the sacrifices was for the pitris or 
ancestors who were rendered vivid in “tlio mind’s eye.” The 
llig-Veda says ; “ I believe I see with the mind as with tho eye 
those who have aforetime offered the sacrifice.” The hymns of 
Yasishtba to Vantua indicate a high spiritual elevation, and clearly 
show that he was praying fur himself and for those arouiu^ him. 
Bunsen observes that the hymns not only 4isplay great beauty 
of language and imagery, but also discover a spiritual element, an 
inner {rarport of pure meditation,” and the spirit which is .lifted 
to ‘the ** AU-good and All-wise and the Infinite one, who unre- 
voaled to him” (the worshipper) "bjr nature, yet sp^s to bis 
inmost soul.” It WM the duty of every husband to mak^ bis wile 
recite the .hymns pim in we morni|g, once at noon, and enoa 
in the eveniiW* nymas may havetwen exteo^raneoup or 
otherwisa Tms dipaii^iae wall enoounged by the lug-Veda. It 
says, ” He who peiaiiPKM^ aioquires spoH with his wife as his 
mate.”'^ I'hat the oonslaat association of the male and female minds 
in spiritual contemplation and religietUi rites was attehded with 
good results is what the I^-Yeda bears .testimony to, in one of its 
hymns alluding “ to the piety and hap|dhess of a married <$onple." j 

]> 
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From tho following passage of Harita we find that the Vedic 
women were divided into two classes 

^ «TTtsrTW*r^ b^r- 

»rtf5ivSt •*r«H I 

According to Harita, women are of two classes^ BrahmabMini 
and Sadyabadhu. ' . « 

The Brabmab&dini should have the investiture, consecrated 
fire, sacrificial wood, the study of the Vedas (>nd bogging at their 
own houses, and the Sadyabadhu should, after the investiture, bo 
married. Such was the practice in the former nge. In the former 
age women were pormitto<i to bo in vested .with the sacred tliread, 
to teach the Vedas and study the Gdyatri. 

We thus see that women not only studied but taught the Vedas, 
and in this respect they claimed equality witli the male precept oin. 
That they not only received instruction from their fathers and hus- 
bands but also from preceptors, is borne out by a passage in the Sati- 
khayana Sfitra wliich states that 4<ihvarya taught “ tho Apsards, the 

i roung and fair maids by story.” Now let us seo what proofs wo 
lave of the female culture. During the Chhandas* period ono of the 
hymns was composed by Romasd, daughter of Vrihaspati and wife 
of Vababhya ; another by Lopamndrd, and another by Visvdvarn, 
both of the Atri family. When Janaka of Mithili invited theolo- 
gains to meet in his palace, Qdrgi, " a learned female,” and the 
daughter of Vachakru appeared there and carried on ” two separato 
discussions ” with Yijuabalkya. The Mahdbhdrat s^ves the legend 
of a female ascetic hatnod Sadava having visited the Court of 
Janaka. She was a disciple of Panchika of the Patisara goira, 
ftotn whom she had learnt SAnkhya, Voga, and tho practice of cere- 
monial rites withottt iVuititp. Bhe said that she ihraveiled in 
distant lands to extend her knoarledge df God. Janaka, looking at 
h^ tendbr age and boanty, doubted Mr object^ when she read to 
l^iin a «hMt> and oloqtpnt lecture on the ilObjeot oif spirituality, 
tel&tig him that ho ^as net snfficientlly advanced to appreciate 
'her. Uaitreyh the wilh ef Yiiynahmkm was a woman of 
a high type. When he eeane to takelehVe of he|, And his 
other irife, Eityayanf, proposing to divide his property notween 
thOm, she exelaimed, My lliora, Xf this whole earih full of 
,'iOSatth helooged to shenM i he immortal hf It? What 
do with that by which I do hot become immortal ?” 
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Arandhati, tbe wife of ' Yosishtha, is detscribed ^ a model 
wumau, both as legards intellectual culture and moral excoU 
loucios. Tko prayer for every Hindu woman is that she may be like 
Arandhati. The Yogavasishtha Bim&yaua, which contains Vcdic 
legends, speaks of a female (in the 5th Swarga) who compared to 
-Arandhatl was equal to her in every respect except in learning. 
In the 15th Swarga it relates the story of the wife of a Risni 
who came to him in a forest with her son, saying that she had 
taught him “ all th 4 Raid and Vidya,” or in other words, all 
external knowledge, but not that of Qod, and be was therefore 
» unhappy. Atrcyi, the wife of Atri, one of the eight founders of 
gotraa, has been described in the Uttara Bimcharita. Sho was 
travelling and was asked by a person where she was going. Sho 

• replies— • 

• “ Amidst these forests dwells the great Agastya, and many other 
holy teachers here With him reside ; from thence 1 come to learn 
the Vedas, having lately left the lessons of Valmiki.” 

The Mahabh&rat mentions that Assuri, a Rishi, was a disciple of 
Kapila, and had a female associate and colleague named Kapil d. 
When Fanchasika was admitted as his pupil, sho brought him up as 
her son. We suppose it is the love of knowledge that moved certain 
females, married or unmarried, to seek for instruction from other 
Bishis, as is exemplified in the instances we have quoted. Sink- 
ing of cfiarans or schools. Max Muller says, “ Women ore mentioned 
as belonging to a oharan; for Kathi is the wife of a 
Bidhmau who belongs to the tihaTan or reads the euMa of tho 
Kathas.” 

The Vedic Aromen preferred a married life. The Rig-Veda 
says “ Haste to those who are heroes as women who axe wives 
and " happy is the woman who is handsome ; she horseif loves or 
chooses her husband among the people.” If a woman were not 
married and had to stay at her father’s, it was considered a misfor- 
tune. In Sukta VI. the following passage occurs “ As a virtuous 
maiden growing old in the same dwelling with her parents claims 
from them her support” The Rishis onginalljf married not 
they pleased ; bat when they made op their minds to marry, they 
had only to call at tho houses of fftieir neighbours^ where tbero 
wero virgins, and aik for thenn As to tho idea of marriage, the 
Ghhandogya Brihtnana alludes to it in the address of the bride- 
groom to the bridtt ** Whatever -is thjr henrt tiw same shall bo 
mine and my heart iktik ho thine." Ittie marria^ was sfllem- 
nised by the bridegr<|iiw tehing the I>rido by the right hand, and 
” proniuficing cortriia saorea formnbo," The bride was thou 
carried “ on a waggoh drawn by two white oxen." dnaniagea 
were monogamous m a iolob but polygamy was not rare. 

Sokta VII Y.) aUttiiw to tho pemt <rf “ five hundwdl hridoa . 
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Dirgbatamas, a Bisbi, married ten daughters of a B&jS. Bsj4 
Swanaya gave ten daughters to Raksfaivat. Hans Chandra had 
a hundred wirea The Bishis not only married virgins but latterly 
^he wives and widows of R&jnayas or Vaisyas if they did not 
claim the former. The wives of those Bishis who were mono- 
gamous, while sleeping in the hermitages, are described “ as golden 
altars.” We will now give a brief account of a few Vedic females, 
bearing on the social condition of the age. 

Sivitrf was the daughter of Aswapati. She was brought up 
in strict religious principles. When she wa^ marriageable, her 
father told her that ^ he had received no proposals, she should 
make her own selection. Thus directed, she drives in a rath with 
her companions and arrives at a hermitage in a forest, where she 
sees Satyav&n, son of the King of Avanti, reduced to poverty and 
playing with the sons of Bishis. S&vitii observes him closely, en- 
quires and makes up her mind to be his wife. ' When she returns 
home she finds her father closetted with Nareda ; who, on hearing of 
her selection, said that the bridegroom would die after one year. 
The father was unsettled and begged the daughter to change her 
mind. The daughter submitted that whether Satyav&n lived or 
died, ho was her husband and she could think of no one ; adding 
that an act is in the first instance settled by the mind, it is 
then expressed by the lips, and is at last carried out. Her 
mind has already settled the act. After the marriage she 
came to her husband in the forest, she took off all her ornaments 
and put on a simple dress made of jungle bark as a token of sincere 
sympathy with the fallen condition of her father-in-law. She 
mode herself dear to evei^ one by her humility and other excel- 
lent qualities.— MababhABAT. 

Sakuntali was the daughter of Yisw&mitra, and brought 
up by Kanwa Bishi, in whose hermitage she lived. Dushmanta 
tmA who had been out on a hunting oxcursioo, happened 
to meet her and itrevailed upon her to be bis wife. He 
left her and told her to follow him. 8akant»l& became the 
mother of a boy, with whom she afterwards appeared before her 
husband while he was seated in his palace sumunded by his 
ministers. She approached (he Biji ; and in preseoritijg the boy 
as his een introdnesd herself as his wife. The BIja denied 
havm;; m&rried her. I^e that there uriM not a fieater sin 
«n untralh while there was nethlBg iiitnw elevating 
thfih wwIa; «onlti^te4tlfo essenee eh CM* was them 

ttuee fitiendi than a dhvottdr wm i|ifhe wsit he^ in adversity, a 
ether in teli^ons rites, a foeinet In nuiel^i n enlaoe tftnfdst the 
i^gues el MwVel. She was Mterwntds teoeived by the 
Mmaitmt. 

nm tlm daughter of the priest «f the Daii^as, Qer 
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father had a disciple named Sacha who used to e’totertain her with 
music, song and dancing. After completing tL& course of his 
studies he came to take leave of her, when she could not refiain 
fiom expressing her fervent affection for him. Sacha replied 
that he could look upon her only as a sister. * 

On one occasion Devay4ni, accompanied by Sarmishtha and other 
companions, went to the forest where there was a delightful tank. 
They all merrily swam and enjoyed the ))ath, after which Deva- 
yani bad a quarrel with Sarmisbthfi, who threw her into a well. 
Fortunately, Baja Yayati, who bad been sporting in the jungle, 
happened to come near the well, in which he saw a girl, at whose 
request he lifted her by the hand ; and after the reciprocation of 
civilities he left her. Tayiti’s conduct made a deep impression 
*on t>evajani.* Subsequently, while she was pomenading in the 
•Chitra Suta forest with her companions, Yay&ti again made 
his appearance, when she offered him her band. The Bija 
hesitated as be was a Sshatriya and she a Br&hman. Devayani 
was resolute; she came to her father, brought him to tho 
forest, who finding that she had made her selection, ovenulcd 
the question of caste and agreed to the solemnisation of tho 
marriage.— MahabhabAT. 

Devahuti, the daughter of Manu, was brought by her father and 
mother to the hermitage of Earduma on the Bindiusur, washed 
by the Saraswatl Baji Manu in doe form proposed his daughter 
to the Bishi, adding that she bad after due enquiry made up her 
mind to be his spouse. The Bishi agreed ; but on the condition that, 
as soon as she became a mother, ho would cease to be a householder. 
Tho marriilge was celebrated : Devahuti made herself dear to 
Karduma by purity of thought and feeling and by affectionate 
words. After she became a mother, the Bishi came to take leave 
of her. She was powerfully affected and asked — if ho left her 
/rom whom wouta she receive inslrwUion ? She begged that 
he would appoint some god-knowing person to instruct her. She 
added that* soon after her marriage, bis idea's could scarcely reach 
her undkaatandioK She hoped t&t she now appreciated them. Her 
son WM named Eapilia with whom she had a philosophioccl con- 
irema^ph recorded in the 8rd Book of the Srfmat Bhhgvaia. 

Umi iii mentioned k the Eona TJpanishad. She is called 
TTmh Bainabati It is supposed that she w«m the personificatiqn of 
*' Divine IC!liOwled|f wuch came nom Himabat where scfaolais 
used to go aud live kjmquiva this kaowlidgs. XTki had sdVeval 
names ; the Kamdl^Pimbhava ctf lllidhm |^t«s up account of her 
birth aidPtaaniagOf ike was known, Sis the " mountcun maid," and 
had taken a strong likhtf to l^va. She used to retire from the com- 
pany of beif parents, and being sequestered in a “ bosky sbsdo;” dedi- 
cate inn soul to *' peuMSW Md pmper/'' k view to h umon with^ 
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Siva. On hearing of this, Siva sent a proposal to her father while 
she was seated ‘with him. She blushingly consented to the proposal 
and “ thcro were lotus petal in sweet maiden’s guile.” She is 
known as a model wife. 

* The Vedic women were dressed, we believe, much like the 
present jR&jputnis. They had a gh&gWt or petticoat, a kanchuli oi* 
corset, and a dopati or scarf. In the R. Y. there is an allusion 
to Indr&ni’s dress, "shf has a head dress of all forms.” There 
are several passages indicative of considerable attention having 
been paid to porsonal decoration. 

In addition to domestic duties, the women had needle and other . 
work. Weaving was very likely another occupation. One of the 
R. V. hymns says " tho wives of the gods move a .hymn to India on 
bis slaughter of Ahi.” The following passage shows that the wo- 
men bad manual occupation. “ 1 am a ^et, my father is a doctor^ 
and my mother a grinder of com."^ — R. V. • 

There was perfect equality between man and woman in tho house- 
hold and in society. Max MUller says that “ women were listened 
to when they were moved by an unknown spirit,” the meaning of 
which is not clear ; but we believe that women of elevated minds ex- 
orcised considerable influence in society. The wives of the sacrificers 
of all classes, even of the King, cooked the meatland assisted in the 
preparation of the banquet. Beef which is now looked upon with 
horror by the Hindfls, formed the chief food of the Vedic people. 
In the Mahivlra Chsurita, Yasishtha addressing Jamadagnaya says, 

*' The heifer is ready for sacrifice and the food is cooked in gheo. 
Thou art a learned man, come to the house of the learned % 
favor us by waiting and participating in the sacrifice.”' 

Tho XJttaram Charita says «w 

“ Wby know you not. 

The Yedas which enshrine our holy law, 

Direct the householder shall oifer those, 

Who in the law are skilled, the homed animal, 

And with it fesh of ox or oalf <nr goat, 

And the Iflse treatment ebsU the honseholder 
Xteorive tram Brahmans learned in the Vedas.” 

^edusioh of the females was ne tdiaraoteristio of, the Yedic 
period. The R. Y. Sukta iii, oeotsdas the {bUowiag passage 
** I4ke thm splendidly attiiwi wife of a fsaaa of iaiNh«,oo<l 
tjogaisUed in assemblteii like ssorifio^ fire.” The fimaUs ” used 
ip ft out aderaod for oraipiigle thp oaldeight foray •” 

There wete social »«lt^l^fll”al4an^tmfiU(hrpry 
each we believp as the 0 {mi GHtrgf attepopiL <• a 

The Mahlleira Charita pays The gteat s^es vho have been 

jbritPd to the saprifiee are «Mnmhiin|f prith their wives and sons 
tfifni all qaarieca,’* Again, ” Smoftmfu hshthar wiih his two daughters 
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comes to the hermitage of Viswamitra on the borders of BLausila. 
The Bishis are come with their wives.” 

The Ohh Upanishad eontains a story which shows that the females 
were unrestricted in the freedom they enjoyed. Satyakarna had to* 
declare to what family he belonged, as he was desirous of becoming 
a religions student. Not knowing the name of his father, he asks 
his mother, JaMU, what it is. The mother replies, “ 1 do not 
know iny sou to what family thou belon^est. Much consorting 
(with lovers) roving or serving in my youth, I got thee. Say 
t therefore of thyself Satyak&ma son of Ja^la." That the abuse of 
this liberty from which the age was not free was known and depre- 
cated appears fro]ja Sukta vil of the R. V " Remove sin from mo 
dike tf woman delivered in secret.” 

. Maidens walked in processions and were not married till they 
were grown up, which is also confirmed by the short biographies 
of tho females we have given in the preceding pages. Gallantry 
was practised by making maidens prizes for specific heroic deeds— 
a custom which was followed by tho military class in subsequent 
times under tho name of Swayamvara. There is also mention of 
the military class containing females. 

Sahamarana or the burning of the widows with the dead 
bodies of their husbands was not a Yedic usage. Dr. Wilson 
says “we have additional and incontestible proof that the Rig- 
y eda does not authorise the practice of the burning of the widows.'* 
Ttlh widow of the deceased hod, however, to attend with married 
women the funeral of her husband. She was placed with his 
dead body on the funeral pile, and after the performance of 
certain ceremonies, she was brought down and was thus addrossod 
by the priest ' * 

“ Biae up 0 woman I to tbe world of lif^ 

Thou skopeat beside a corpse, come down ; 

Thou hast been long enough a faithful spouse. 

To him who made use mother to Ids soUS.’* 

The married femeles attending had then to anoint their eyes 
with ooUyrium, when they yere tnus addressed 

** !ll^ wenuM new draw ntfdi iritfi oil and butter, 

Hot widowh thsy^ mund of pobjis.huahands ; 

ViM to the iniur, ISt the mother earns. 

Ik C|W wi^ 

Utoireiiia psdtft||«|t>i^ Urn Ti^w teda 

oontaining the oddiMi to ihiQ vidov the younger 

brotherf lujoiple or eemat pf the Biad 

thou lieet by the side «l the iKhless, donMi to the world of the 
living, nwny ifirom thy liiBbandiHiba heitottitd the wife of him who 
holds thy'Wd and is WiUhig to inAdiythe^ This is a (dew | 
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proof of tho widows mariying during the Vcdic period. And 
that the widow “ was brought down ” and not allowed to bo 
burnt is also confirinod by her collecting the bones of her late 
, husband after a certain time. 

We will now proceed to consider what social changes were 
made with reference to woman during the post-Vedic period. 

In tho codes of Manu and other sages, woman appears to have 
formed an important ' subjept for legislation. A daughter is 
described to be the “ highest object of tenderness.” Bhishma ex- 
pressed his opinion that a son and daughter are alike. It was held 
that woman should never claim independence, bnt be under the pro- ' 
tection of her father, husband, and son ; and if her kindred on both 
sides failed, it was the duty of the king to protect her, and chastise 
her if led away from the path of virtuo. Another restriction on 
her liberty was that she should have nothing to do with tho texts of 
the Vedas ; this we suppose followed because it was thought pro- 
per to'do away with the investiture of females, which was a neces- 
sary qualification for the study of the Vedas. 

The education provided for her was evidently of a nature to 
fit her to join her husband in the performance of religious 
rites, to manage efficiently all matters connected with domestic 
economy, involving sanitation, cooking, finance, and hospitality to 
guests. This resembles veiy much the education of the Athenian 
females ; who, like Hindd women, had leisure-hour occupation in 
spinning, weaving, Aa Although in earlier times the Athenian 
females jpaid attention to tne ouTtivatioa of literature and competed 
for public prizes, they had not in later times much ,to do with 
“ book knowlodge.” We believe the Hindd women had more to do 
with “ bdbk knowledge.” Although they were not permitted to 
read the Vedas, Wilson says that Vyas, “ reflecting that those works 
(Vedas) may not be accessible to women and SMras and mixed 
classes, composed the Bb&rata for tho purpose of placing religious 
knowledge within tkeir reach.” Fergusson placed the dale of 
the M&lmbh&rat at about 1300* B>0. The estimation in which 
woman was held is expressed in several passages of Hanu and 
other sagea '* Women are t|;aly pore. Women, and (iloddesses of 
abundanee, are equal In whatever fitmily the bnsband is ooateoted 
with his family and the wife with th<i hnsband, in that family will 
fertnne he abundant. The month of tfoman is e<i|iitet«otly pore. 
Where the fenudes ate hoooored, them the deithm are pleaaed ; 
bnt when dadtooenieii, then all ndigiotH vkhts heoeme useless. 
Harried wemeo most he bonoated and adnwid w thmr (ather and 
brethreni by their hmAiaads and brethren of their husbands if 
tiiey se^^ abundant ||rai|»eniw.” It is a i|oeBtion whether women 
were so umeBtrioted m ’tbeili* fiteadom diring the pnst-Vedio as 
they wm during the Vedio age. Feskibly the liberty they enjoyed 
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duiing tlie Vcclic times was in some cases carried to an excess, and 
attended with abuse; as is exeinpli6ed in the story of JabalS^ 
and in the allusions in the Vedas to '‘conjugal infidelity and 
sexual immorality.** To this cause we attribute a sterner tone in the i 
Smritis as to making woman moire domestic and religiom less 
social. We draw this inference from what has been laid down 
for woman as to her piety, austerity, and devotion to tlite husband, 
or to his memory if he be dead. Though •the great object was 
the religious and moral elevation of the female mind, we meet 
^with abundant proofs of woman not having been debarred from 
"^society or being doomed to seclusion. Every woman was addressed 
“ Bhavati and amiable sister.*’ When a woman was seen, “ way 
must be made, for her. Pregnant women, brides, and damsels 
should have food before all other guests/* Although it was held 
tliat woman should always be under some male protection, the 
effect of it was totally destroyed by the following liberal legis- 
lation. “ By close confinement at home, even under affectionate 
and observant guardians, they arc not secure, but those women are 
truly secure who are guarded by their good inclinations.” Manu 
says again— “ Let women be constantly supplied avith ornaments at 
festivals and jubilees*^ The woman who being forbidden — addicts 
herself to liquor,— even at jubilees, or mixes in crowds at theatres,” 
is punishable. A woman must not go forth without vesture, or 
move without her upper garment.** Women married by the 
Brahma ceremony “ are the purifiers of a company.** 

Fi’om a girl who makes advances to a man of high class, let not 
the king take* the smallest fine ; but her who first addresses a low 
man, let him constrain her to live in the house well guarded.” 

“ Let no man converse, after he has been forbidden, fvith the 
wives of others.” 

When the husband is abroad, the wife should continue firm in 
religious ansteritios, and avoid visits to the houses of strangers, 
^crowds and jubilees ; and if she has no means; she must live by 
spinning tod other blameless arta” 

We gather from the above that the Hindd females were mot 
Beoludea^thev moved in sooietv : anebtbat tbere^was no change in 
the dresa When SfUi was oairfea away by R&vana, she threw off 
her heMi dreaa When Je;yadtata ediaod JDraupadi, he laid hold of 
her npfM k * 

Based upon th* praotiee the marriiure was divided iato 
eight forms 

1. -^Brgh|na» the Ihe daughter to t&e Iwidegroom x^spect^ 

fully united* 

2. — Daiva» the gift of the daughter tb ilie oflttoiating prieft# 
S.~Rishi, giving a diMijlhter on feoeiving a pair of kiue. 
d‘*^Praj&pai^ giving away the dar^hter with due honour and 

s 
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■with ilic paternal benediction, “ May both of you pciform together 
your civil and icligious duties/' 

5 — Asura, when the bridegroom marries a girl, giving wealth to 
her father, 

6. — Qandharva, marriage of a man with a woman from mutual 
desiie. 

7. — Rdkshasa, the seizure of a maiden by force. 

8. — Paisacha, the uuion with a damsel sleeping, drunk, or disor- 
dered in her intellect. 

The first six forms were intended for the sacerdotal. The last 
four for the military, and the fifth, sixth, and eighth for two' 
othei classes. With reference to the fifth, there aic several passages 
condotnnatoiy of the sale of daughteis or the receipt ^f any 
gratuity for their marriage. 

Although contoinporaneously with priestcraft, caste was estab- 
iLshed, and was progressing wboii Manu legislated, yet as to the 
selection of a wife be says it may bo made from “the basest family." 
We find that in the Mahdbharat, Bhishma, in one of his lectures to 
Y udliishthira. supports this authoiity by inculcating that a good wifo 
may bo selected from low castes. According to Manu a good wife 
should be “ brigfit as gems;” and possess knowledge, virtue, 
purity, gentlo speech, and various liberal arts,” This we look 
upon as the mark to whicli every respectable girl was required to 
come up, and which necessarily constituted her education. As 
for the king’s wife, she must be adorned wdth beauty and best 
qualities.” With reference to the ago of marriage, it could not have 
been while th^ girl was an infaut, as she must bq a consenting 
party,” and she could not bo given away or accepted “against 
hor OWK consent.” This point has been strougly enforced by 
jQliishma in the Mabdbbarat. He brought three girls from Benares 
by force. One of them declared that at the /Si<;ayam&ara Sahha 
whence they had been brought, she had set her heart on Salaya, and 
that sho could not tjierefore marry Bhisbma's step brother. After 
consultation with the Bishis, Bbishtna sent her back to Bonaroa. 
Uo, became so dear on the point that he impressed upon 
Yu^hishtbira that if a king capinree tho daughter m his enemy, 
and wishes to her, he should give her one year's time 
to make up her miud, and that if she M not after that 
period consent; she should be sent away^ The was 

expected to he a proper inateh, as It that a damsel 

though marriageable should rather remaiit ‘atiier fatherV than ba 
married to a ^ bridegroom pmii of ejtiselJtent qualities, ” If the 
father dhi not take the iniuative, the damsel made the 'selection 
hersoifc* anpreme law m the auMeot of marriage was, ”Let 
luntuttl fidelity continue till death/' Tne wifo wa^ required to be 
s firmly^ united witli the haeban4 and to sulgect her hearty 
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Rpopch and body to entitle hcraelf to his mansion in the next world, 
and to be called in this eadhi" or good and faithful. Un- 
less the husband were an abandoned sinner or an hcnitical mendi- 
cant, she could not forsake him ; while the husband was bound 
.to maintain her if she was virtuous, “although he married not 
from inclinatiott ; ” and if he forsook an affectionate wife, he was 
jninishablc. The punishment which a husband could inflict on 
the wife, if sho were not affectionate, was'to forsake her for ono 
year ; or for other faults to strike her with a rope or tho small 
shoot of a cane. Another sage inculcated, — “ Strike not even with 
a blossom a wife guilty of a hundred faults.” 

Polygamy was restricted. Unless tho wife were addicted to 
•spirifnious liqqor* immoral, mischievous, hateful to her husband, 

, f)aiTen, having no male children, incurably diseased, or wasteful of 
his money, he cotUd not take another wife ; and.if the first wife 
wore virtuous and diseased, her consent was necessary for his second 
marriage. 

This law was, we, believe, a dead letter. Dasaratha married 
three wives ; llhishma obtained two wives for his step-brother and 
two wives for Fdndu, and it is well known that Bhislmia was learn- 
ed in tho Sh&stras and in reality altajrishi. Yudhishthira was ins- 
trumental in the marriage of Bhlma with Hirambl. Arjiiua, who 
like Bhishma and Yudhishthira was well versed in Sh^stras, had 
several wives. Bigamy and polygamy were practised more from 
ohoiOo than from any sacred rule. 

Intermarriages were tolerated. The Br&hmans could marry 
girls of tho 4owcr classes. The Kshatriyas could marry Brihman 
girls ; and if a high caste girl married a low caste man, she could 
not forsake him, although a Shdranl marrying a Bi^iman was 
not received at certain sacred ceremonies. In accordance with 
the Yedic^ practice, every husband had to perform religious rites 
with his wife ; and if ho had several of dinerent classes ho had 
to carry on the worship with them in rotatlbn according to their 
social precedence. 

Altnoueh the Bishis tnarrie<l widows during the Vcdic times, 
Idanu declares that thi mart4ag$ of a widow U not even natned in 
tho iawa eonecTning mafHAjgrs. In another passage he condemns 
the mtrriage of a Brihman tnth a widow, aid prouibit8*the prac- 
tice altOgl&tneir« Hint iMtafled with this prohibition, Manu includes 
under the cat«|(tty<4'ifrid<»Wf, girls lietmthed eud not married in 
eonseqnence of the doillh tl*# betrothed husbands. The orc- 
haation^ttf the widMe with inir dead htupbands is not mentione^l 
in Uanu’s Code. Be recommends widows to epucciafe theiv 
bodiea, live oit fUmoro, footo, andJHiitu, not even pronounce the 
name of nnotlner metn, avoid everg eenawd plmaure, and oheer- 
fuXly ohmve 1km rules of virtue fitUowtd by tmnen»devotedt 
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to only one husband. The first mention of the burning of ■widows 
find in Angira, one of the sage legislators who was a contem- 
porary of Mann* He says : — 

t*Ttpp f 

sPfc^tTj f^sqgtn 01I 1 

’rt<J1«rtr>r’TsrlfMt*rtfir «W««r}^3r 1 

The woman who bums herself after the death of her husband, 
gains like Arnndhati, heavenly glory. She purifies the sins of 
the murders of the Brdhmans, the ungrateful, and the slayers ot 
friends. For * sidM women there is uotbihg so meritorious as 
cremation after the death of their husbands. 

The next mention is in the K&tyana Sutra, and the age of 
K&tyana is about the fifth century B.C. 

The Bim&yana makes no mention of the practice. In the 
Mah&bh&rat we find that one of the wives of Paudu burnt herself 
with bis dead body and that when Krishna died, several of bis wives 
consigned tliemselves to the flamo with his romains. But after 
the great war in Kuruksbetra none of the numeroys royal ladies 
burnt herself. The aooouut of the funeral rite of Drau&chaiya 
leaves some doubt as to whether his wife was burnt or not. The 
passage is as follows 


<* Behold the scholars of Dranich&iya, after chanting the S&ma 
Veda, performing his funeral rites, making his wife foremost and 
placing her on tlte iright side of the pyre, are bending their steps 
towards the Bhdgit^iwh’* 

The funeral oeremonies were not*like those of the Vedic times, 
and were somewhat ■ Modified ; but they were not devoid of the 
female element as|oiQt mourners. The females appeared publicly 
as participators in and sorrow. 

Tho article* specified for PaaaratW* fuiuM rites are fragrant 
wood, jars m darified butteh oil, ooro, a large chaplet of sweet 
sw^ dotoiaiihsi perfhpielt iocshsei, Jigapot Sloes- 
Jtll me'dlttsts their ^wives and dastthtars and ^ widows 
of PiMiaiataa aMandsd iha rnnsrsl prospiiiM. wV widows uttmed 
a s ergr df distress * on seaiag the hW|n| pwv* and th^ m- 
n^ndad Bharata when he poasldMiit UharntMt WbcnBharata 
esterwards fliane to ltig|»a in the forest and reported inHather’s 
death, Bdwa got the pub of ingddito And jujubes and offered 
funeral Uhatem with SHU osfOre hua on the banks of the Idondd- 
, Ikinh Then after the great war hotween the ISanravas and the 
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Pandavas, when Yiidhishtliira gave orders for the burning of tho 
de.id bodies, Snsarmi and olhejs procured aloe, sandal, scented wood, 
ghee, oil, scents, silk cloth, costly wood, broken tOtih, and other 
ai tides, and having carefully constructed the pyres began to buriv 
the dead bodies, while some of the mnurueis chanted the Rig 
and Sima Vedas, and some deplored tho loss of the deceased. 
After the cremation was over, all the mourners came to the banks 
of the Bbigiratbi. They took off all they had on their bodies 
when the Kuru females burst into lamentations and with tears in 
their eyes offered libations to the memory of their husbands, 
brethren, sons, &c. 

The prohibition of Mann, as to widows not being married again 
.and leading an austere life, was evidently in force at this time. 

Up to this t*ime the cremation of the widow was rare, at least in 
'Hustina. It must ha^e grown out of the practice of self-immolation, 
recorded in the Bamayana of Sarvarl,a female ascetic and a discipline 
of Matandfi on the banks of the Pamp& ; and it was continued subse- 
quently, as we are informed of the burning of Calanus when 
Alexander was here. 

The practice of the cremation of the widow, though not in exis> 
tonce when Rima lived, nor in much use when Yudhishthira reigned, 
did net die away. In A.D. 66, Plutarch in his Morals says,-—" And 
among the Indians, such chaste wives as are true lovers of their 
husbands, strive and contend with one another for the fire, and all 
the rest sing forth for the happiness of her, who having tho 
victory is burnt with her deceased husband." 

Manu appears to have bestowed special attention on woman. 
He inculcates equal care for women of different classes, viz., 
barren, those who have daughters only, whose daughters have 
married other trilies who are without kindred, whose husliands aro 
abroad, who are faithful'widows, aud who are afflicted with illness. 
Male relatives appropriating the property of women were punish- 
able ; and oamt<d punishment was inflicted ifor stealing “ woman, 

' above all.” JBase-Wn tribes saorifleing their lives for the pre- 
servation of a woman without reward, entitled themselves to 
oelcetisil beatitude. As to iuheritane^ the married daughters get 
ou«*fourth of what tha btuthw iuherits from the fower ; and an 
equi,! flifrision Of t|m material property, of which a. married 
one4ihith e# her brpthar’a allotment Sk^vhml 
sageeeiriojSed ** tn# ktiMiifbir sitopld ehalsi edualljr with her sons, 
and Vj^as has madi; liwjiyniMji previriou ^r toe wires of a father 
by whogi Jje has nd'till msue.'** The trifti wee no fhr free that if 
injured tn her penKph or properiy, slm oipld seek for redress, and 
the law of eowHurz 4M ttht form a part hf tha Hindd Code, 

The Tminu following the Smtitia arO equalijr, if not more, 
emphatic on the sabjeet of woman. * t 
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Tlio Maliduuv^n iu ilio Stli Wulash saya: — 

“ daughter should likewise 1)^ nursed, educated with care, 
and married with gifts of money and jewels to a lo.arncd hiido- 
c groom. A wife should nerer be chastised, but nursed liken mother, 
and if chaste nnd devoted, should never be forsaken under most 
adverse circumstances. 

Oh Mahishasani I the man who keeps his wife contented per- 
forms every virtuous act, and is beloved by all.” 

The ideas of Rdma with regard to women were much in 
their favour. When he met Bharata, after his father’s death, he 
asked him — ** Dost thou behave politely to females ? Are they duly 
protected by thee I Dost thou not esteem their conversation 1 Dost 
thou not communicate secrets to them ? ” To Vit^hisana he said, 

Neither houses, nor vestments, nor enclosing walls, nor cerc^ 
xnony, nor regal insignia are the screen of q woman. It is her 
own virtue alone that protects her.” When Yudhishthira visited 
Dhiitar^shtra in his hermitage, one of his en(}uiiies was — were the 
poor females taken care of in your kingdopi and were woinou well 
leceived and respt>cte<l in your palace ? . 

Bhislima in the Mah&bharat has often expressed his idea of 
woman. He says,— >** A mother does what is good in this and the 
next world. There is no greater treasure than a wife to the 
sick and suffering husband ; she is his medicine, and for the 
ladpiisition of godliness there is not a better colleague. Even if the 
wife be unchaste and imprisoned, she is entitled to food and 
raiment. In reality woman has no faults. If she has, they are 
created by her husband. Women should never be. taken away 
by force ; and of all sins, killing women is most heinous.” 
IBhishma’ was also of opinion that if a king had no son, his 
daughter should sit on the throne. We. shall show that this was 
followed in many oasea 

We will now proceed to give a few abstraots of legends beating 
on the social state o# the Hindu females, and showing (o what 
extent Manu was followed. 

The story of Damayaott is too well known to heed a repetition 
here. She^^as the tried end exemplary with of Nala. She 
prayed for ner uniop «dth hiia« having enquired sflMilv and 
seen hint in her apartDpMpts. Her moonung 
again was simply to mala IHdan' from whom she itad bsea 
espavated, knciw where'* sha> wm thai he might' eome thete 
and ha wniiiid ie« heia Of the Rshatripa wemen some married 
acoordieg te the fiiahma modei and semte hemme Swtmmbara, 
AJa ma'iiied Indhuman who was His son Dasaratha 

bad Uie daughter of Korala offered to tdm* and he married her ; 
^ut bis seOoad wifh Kaikeyl, whom he won, was a Smyambam. 
li d^anaka> King of Mithild, made his daughter Bltd Smytimlnra, 
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She prayed that she should be the wife of Riiua, who bent 
the huge bow and was the successful conipoUitor. Tlie high 
cliaracter of Sita as a model wife and a holy woman is well 
known. When she met the venerable wife of Atii and was highly^ 
couiplimonted, ..she said that, although she was dovoted to Rama, 
and she tried her utmost to follow him, she doubted whether 
her soul mirrored the purity of his. When she solicited per- 
mission to accompany her husbacsl into bauihliinehti she said~ 

** A wife must sbaie her Itusband^s fate, 

My duty is to follow thee 

Whet ever thou goest. Apart from tUoe, 

1 would not dwell in heaven itself. 

Thou art my king, my guide, 

My^ only refnge, my divinity.” 

. After the death of Ravana, when sho appeared before Rrtma, 
and when he cast reflections on her chastity, sho “ dashed away 
licr tears,” brought on by the interview, and rising “ from the 
dust at his feet ” addressed Lakshmaoa as follows 

“ Son of Siimitrd ! In thine eyes I see pity and trust of me. 
Build nib a fimcral pyre. Brother \ since 1 am- tainted in Rama’s 
sight, *tis time 1 should die.” 

O&ndhari wa^ a daughter of Sabala, King of G&ndhara (Oan- 
dharie — abiitat Kandahar). After the acceptance of the proposal, 
sho was taken by her father to Hastini, where she was married to 
its blind king Dbritarfishtra. Qandhirl sympathised with what was 
holy and good, and was firm and resolute* From pure sympathy with 
her husband’s blindness, she used to keep herself constantly veiled. 
When she was sent for hy her husband to express her sentiments 
ou the apprehended war between the Kurus and the Pai^avas, she 
thus addressed him : Mahir&j I Tell soon our dominion- 
loving son that he who is the destroyer of virtue, impure and 
haughty, should never gain legal power. What has already taken 
place oomprotnises you. Though you are aware of Duryadbaua’s 
evil motives, you are tolerating nim* That Reprobate is now ex- 
tremely subject to lust, anger, andgrief^you cannot now convert 
him by force, vou are ^ sumring oonset^uenccs resulting *frona 
makitv||^ over t^ kingdom to the ignoMint, wicked, and Ul-assocmtod. 
How nan you wink at a dissenskm , with friends? Who can 
thinly Of a war if 5t be got over by eoncesssioo or peaoe^t ” 

the tsvmmatlosiof tbwwar,iti which ait holt sobs an^l grandsons 
bad been killed^ oho 0|OMe to ^ battle fluM with all the Iftdias 
of the pf grief, she bad the fortitude to 

observcbthat before tne ecsmxiienoement of line War, she propiiesied 
that virtue was alw43H vIotorioKy^ aqd that neither Virtue nor 
vico disappeared witwi^prod oweete; After Yudhislfthira 
was installed, he delegated the goVorhwieiit of the countrv to 
Dhritarashtra, atul fi&dursw 
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Euuti was jjrouglit up by Euntl Bboja. While at her father’s, 
she took a delight m entertaining guests. She became a 
Swayambara, smA P&ndu received hei gailand. When Diaupadi 
„was married to her sons, she addressed her as follows ; — 

" Daughtei ! Be thou full of esteem and love to thy husbands, 
as Indraui was to India, Sw&h& to Bibhasara, Bohini to Chandra, 
Baiuayauti to Nala, Bhadii to Baisw4aara, Arundhati to Vasishtha 
and Lakshmi to Nir&yaui. Be tfaou the mother of heroes. Employ 
thyself with thy husband in religious service, and thy prospeiity will 
bo unhmited. Oh daughter ! employ thy time in looking alter 
the guests, visitors, the virtuous, childien, and the elders. By 
thee the BdJis of the principal cities of Kuray Jangaloy &a, will 
be installed." * « 

Kunti's next address to Draupadi was when she was about to 
proceed with her husbands, beggared by the game at dice, to pass 
twelve years in exile and one year in disguise. 

Eund 8aid~~“ Do not mourn because misfortune has overtaken 
thee. Thou knowest well the duties of, the femalea Possess 
good qualities, be faithful and pure in thy acts.” ti 

The sentiments expressed by hor in her conversation with 
Erishna, when be camo to negotiate for poace, shew also the high 
culture of hor mind. W 

" Men can exalt themselves by high character, but not by wealth 
or learning. To suffer is to wash away our sins. This is followed 
by happiness, the fruit of virtue.” 

When Drani^i became a Swayamham, it was proclaimed that 
whoever would bend an enormous bow and by it « shoot five 
arrows simultaneously through a revolving ring into a target 
beyond,” Would win her. When she was brought to the Sabhi, 
BoristadumDa informed her of the names of those who bad been 


assembled. After the failure of several Princes, S^rna rose, when 
Draupadi publiolv said,*"” 1 will not marr;^ a carpenter’s son.” 
Aijuna rose, tried, succeeded, and won the bride, when she was 
taken to Eunti, the latter iaadvertenUy said to her soaa,»»“ What 
you bnve acquired shduld be your oommou property.” Whiit ema- 
nated ffmn a mgtber be done. Tbe mprilily of the 
marriage one wontMi 0 fivb weu wos diseemea «t the Dteg 
mkmoa wbeire enw jMeseet, add took a 





Itkbt* 



3a«^btor of elliShi atedkll Htne txrotbert t 

and motto totoi «i tjbeCtotnto Ito to the wwt of %h!*adtea 
Riidik Bet toeie tot etopkewb they aie not allndod to in 
tiie ltig»y«iik and toe qeeled to kweto the marriage of 
piaupaoi with the to piitoeMt 

t Draupadi is dtoriM as en educated lady, end aocordiug to bar 
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own account she used to receive instruction from a Brahman teacher, 
while on the lap of her father. The Bana Purva records her two 
conversations ; one with Yudhishthira, on forgiveness and the Provi- 
dence of God, in which she shows great powers of observation ; and 
the other with Salyabhama, wife of Krishna, who came to her while 
she was living in the forest with her husbands. The subject was, on 
the best way of making the husband attached to the wife. Drau- 
padi said that she conducted herself humbl^, serenely, and devotediy 
to her husband ; she daily cleaned the house, utensils, cooked and 
offered meals at the appointed time. While at Indraprastha, 
she took care of Kunti, saw numerous Brahmans and maid-ser- 
vuuis fed and clothed ; she also looked after tho servants, cowherds, 
rfind sfiepherds. She took care of the treasuiy, and gave orders on all 
.matters connected therewith. She performed all her duties with 
every regard to truth, but unmindful of lier personal comfort. She 
added, the faithful wife cannot attain happiness unless she practises 
self-denial. Do what [ have told you, and before strangeis remain 
quiet, but true to your convictions, avoiding excitement and 
thoughtlessness, and make those your friends who arc virtuous and 
devoted to their husbands. When Jayadrata seized and carried her 
away, ho was pursued by the Pandavas ; she had then tho generosity 
to advise hifh to lay down arms and implore forgiveness. 

The mariiage of Subadhri, sister of Krishna, was by seizure 
of the maiden by Arjuna her brother’s instigation near tlio 
Kaibuta mountain, where she had gone to perform certain religious 
ceremonies. The mind of this lady is shown in her lamentation 
for her sou after he was killed in the battle. The lamentation was 
addressed to his spirit, and she prated for its being associated with 
tlie holy and heroic in the heavenly sphere, — Maha'hha'iiat.^ 
Bukrniui who was to have been married to Sisupala of Cbedi, 
was so captivated with Krishna that she sent him a letter, asking 
him to take her away on a certain day when she would come out 
to observe some festival. — Bha'qvata. • 

The yvomen we have alluded to, belonged to the military and rich 
classes. Let us see what the moral tone of the females of tho 
humbler class waa The Adiparva’caotains a legend which throws 
some' light on the subjeok. There was a cannibal in the eity of 
Kkachakm, who nma to appear for a human being fj^om every 
family in rotation. It came to the turn of a feiibman who had a 
wifit and a daughter. The !(8i*hmen was about to offer himselfwa a 
victim. The wife remonstrated atfd begged to supply his place. 
She sahlathat if she died leaving she would have undy- 
ing glory in the next world* But if he died, ftoto i$ the daughter 
to be direeted to the path 0/ the aneeetere f The daughter urged 
that she was prepared to go Instead of her father and mother, 
as her life was not so valuable* * ’ 
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The Aswatnedha Parva contains a legend illustrative of female 
self-denial. There was a Bribinan beggar in Kurukslietra. He 
had a wife, a son, and a daughter-in-law. The family starved 

» when no alms was received. On one occasion, after a fast of 
several days, the Brahman got a quantity of barley which was 
boiled and was about to be divided, when a hungry guest 
appeared. The Br&hman immediately welcomed him and gave 
him his share. The ^est eat but was not satisfied. The wife 
of tho Brihman readily offered him her share. This giieved 
tho loving huslxmd, and he felt exceedingly pained i^or tlie ^ 
starvation of the wife, who soothed him down by observing ' 
that their wealth, material and spiritual, was united. The guest 
finished the second dish, but again complaiueQ qf hungers The 
son gave him his share, but it did not satisfy him. The daughter- 
in-law tbon came forward with her share, when the father-in-law 
was again distressed, but she observed that she was bound to do 
what would ensure after-happiness. 

The Smritis made no change in tho drfss of the females, which 
OUT previous quotations will show. But in regard to food, an 
injunction was given, of total abstinence from flesh moat, 
discontinuance of the slaughter of animals and of cruelty in any 
form to sentient beings.* This change we attribute to the exces- 
sive hes/ eatzni/ and the slaughter of animals during the Vedic 
period. We do not, however, see that this was attended to ; as 
Uraupadl states that Vudhishtliira used to sacrifice cattle, and that 
be and other BAJAs performed the Astuamedhii (sacrifice of horses). 
The dishes of Hhristarastra even when he was about to embrace 
ascetism^ consisted of fish, meat and he had also wines of dif- 
ferent kinds. And it appears that several ladies dined with him 
in the same hall. There is a passage attributed to Suvodra which 
epoaks well of those “ who refrain from wine, flesh, .liquors, 
excitement and lying;" and Bhishma has often dwelt on tho 
propriety of al>etaimng from animal food, which entered subse- , 
quently into the breed of th^ Yaishnavas. 

What we have shown from tlie Smritis, and the short accounts 
of certain females, clearly show that tho post-Vedic females were 
not seohded. But m it is an important point, we wiU'give a few 
legendargr proofis fimm the BAmA^ana and BahAbbArai ' 

When Rama Vetamed hanisfament, the ladies cf Ms family 
eame ont to meet biiOn When be was initai)ed« SitA wMi with 
btm in the iQcvirt hall When IN^odacaa and Sintm showed 
their. pt^cIMiahey ia. arebeiy*, the ladies were {Mated in thg theatre. 
WMIe tlM iKaoavae Were living M the forest, Duryadbana, aooom^ 
pamodbyMahrothers, the RAaMand tha members of some other 

Ml' » *■ 

’ * * MiUtu, iv. 67 and 08, v. 40 to 48 imd 61 , vUi. 206. 
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families, passed by them. Wliou UttaraauJ Arjuua gained a victory, 
the daughter of Birat aud other ladies came out to receive them in 
a procession, ^J'lic following description of Yiulhishthira's entrance 
into the palace, after the great war, throws st)nie light on the free- 
dom of the females not belonging to royal families. 

“ When Yudhishthira, accompanied by liis brothers aud the ladies 
and others, was about to enter ilastina, tho royal road was perfumed 
with dhu pa, the palace with varied fnigranco sand flowers, aud fes- 
tooned with garlands. The gate was graced by beautiful damsels with 
» new kulsis filled with water. The Raja was surrounded by friends, 
aud lie entered the city in the midst of eulogistic cliaDtings of the 
bards, The haniljome buildings bordering on the royal road w^ere 
qiiakiiSg under .the weight of the female visitors, who with modesty 
aud meekness cheering the Pandavas addressed Draupadi in 
complimentary words} which wero ho enthusiastic and loud that 
they reverberated through tho length and breadth of the city.'* 

On the occasion of the coronation of Yudhishthira, Kuuti aud 
Qaiidharf were present in the Hall ; and Draupadi sat on an 
elevated seat with tho Raji. When Yudhishthira i^crformed the 
Aswamc<llia, there was a separate compartment for elderly ladies ; 
and young damsels full of joy promenaded in tho place. The Magh 
in Book V. states that tho Rajds who had been invited to Yudhish- 
thira’s Rajasuya Yagna wore travelling witli their wives on hors^ 
bach We do not, however, find any mention of it in the Mahabha- 
rat ; aud the only inference we can draw is that if the Uindfi. 
ladies did not ride on horseback when Yudhishthira lived, they 
did so whon*thc Mdgh was 'written. Tho practice was apparent- 
ly followed subsequently, which is evident from Scott Wariug's 
testimony. * 

The i^uranas show that what the Smritis inculcated with 
regard to woman, w^ia substantially carried out. We have already 
stated that among the qualifications of a wife, Manu mentions 
» “liberal arts." This no doubt lucludeBmuaio, vlScal aud instrumental, 
aud danoiog. There are ancient works on music t and the Mah&bhi- 
r&t jiftates that Aijuna gave iaatruoUon to the females of Bk&t's 
family in music aud danorng. We hare already adverted to tlie 
Bayiug of Bliishma tbat^ where a sou does not exists the daughter 
should occupy the threhe* Prem Devf was ou the throne of 
BehU before me Muhammadau iuvasiou. In It'epAl three females 
reighhd at difiisreut thxfos. ^ Rljetidra JUkfthmf is described m a 
woman of eatraot^harjr character aud talenW^ In Ceylon 
several Uliimk reigned foom timi to time^ la Rajputkni females 
governed as regeuta spesMug of the Bundi Queen 

suys~'*Her Sentimeuis ifcho'ived iuvarihWy a correct and exteusive 
knowledge, which was equally apparent hs her letters, of which he 
had many, and he could give many simitar instances/* * ^ 

lu' 327 Alexauikr and Porus fought togethoi; The Greek 
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rule in Asia lasted for 200 years. It is supposed that Alexander 
afterwards married a daughter of Porus.* In 307 B.C, Seleucus 
succeeded Alexander partially, and had his daughter married to 
phandragupta. IVIegasthoiies and Onesicrites went to him as an 
embassy ; and the former resided for several years at P&taliputra. 
This must have brought on some fusion df the CJ reeks and the Hin- 
dtis* To the Hind6s engaged in theological and philosophical 
enquiries, or in political "and commercial pursuits, the Greek lan- 
guage must have been more or less known. It is supposed that 
before Alexander, Pythagoras came here and learnt from the 
Brahmans the doctrines of laetempsychosis.-j- Arrian and Pliny state 
that the Br&hmans presented to the Greek authouties lists of kings 
who had reigned in India. Piiaulx says that ^ iq^ the Northern 
Provinces of India the Greek language was not utterly forgotten 
and that the spread of it must have been from iho Paujab to Behar. 
We are also told that a Yavanu Aohdrya or a Yavan Jalica travelled 
to Ionia and wrote a work on astronomy. It is stated in the 
Dabistau that Callisthenes sent to his unc]e a technical system 
of logic (naya), which was the basis of the Aristotelian system. 
Wo also observe a close affinity between Aristotle’s theory of the 
soul as regards its organism and the Vedanla-darsaua ; and Plato’s 
ideas as to the detachment of the soul from the world of sense 
constituting the true subjective condition bear an analogy to 
the Sankhya philosophy. The Greek kings as well as the 
Scythians adopted a language closely allied to the Sans- 
krit. The inscriptions for more than two centuries during 
the Greek and Scythian connection invariably contain the Greek 
with a vernacular translation. The coins of the Sab Kings of 
Saurashtrii have an imperfect Greek and Sanskrit inscription, while 
those of the Guptas (2nd to 4th centuiy A.D.) have an emblem of 
the Greek and Pili, showing the gradual disappearance of the Greek 
from the Indian coins. The Greeks adopted the Indian symbol of 
Swastika, which the* pottery from Kamiros and the prototype 
of Crete show. The Scythian coins exhibit Greek and Hindti 
diviruties, and those under the Yuchis have an image of Siva and 
tlie Nundi Bull. The affioitj b<itweea the Greeks and frhe Hindis 
was so great as regards the languages, literature and religion, 
that the jprooess of giving and receiving must have been recipro-* 
cal* y&r&ba Mihira it) m$ Bribat Sanhitd (astronomy) Ba^s,^*'The 
Greeks indeed are foreigners, bat with them this sdenoe in 
a nourishing state/^ We find that the later Greek physicians 
availed them^tidvee ef the Eindd medical works, u , 

The intflMOurse appeam to have been kept up. Hindfi 
am hassadotie were sent t o Augustus Omsar, to whom a Porus 

^ ^ Madras jToarnal of Sciecioe and taagbi hy Pythagoras had its origin 
^JUtemtuHvol. xvi. “in the Bgyptiau and Oriental i*eU- 

t drote says that this dootriue gions/ 
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wrote a letter in Greek. In the 2nd century A.D., there were 
Gieek and Roman aj^ontsinthe eighty-four ports ofBalhara. 

This fusion did not at all affect the freedom of the females. 
In the Mudra Bakshasa, Cbandragupta says : — 

. “ Why are not all the citizens with their wives abroad and merry 
making?” 

The following passage shows the commingling of the races. 

The Khasa troops and men of MagMlia and my attenddnts 
are the vanguard. The Yavana and Gandhara forces march in 
the centre and the Huna cohorts. 

“ The troops, Chedi, Kiras and Jallas form the rear.” 

The Yavana means the Ionian or the Asiatic Greek, and the 
Sakasthe Asiatic Scythians. 

, It was customary with the Hindfi R&jas to have female atten- 
dants as sanctioned Mann ; and this custom the Muhammadans 
afterwards imitated One of the NAtaks mentions a Yavava 
female attendant, which shows that the Greek females wero 
employed by the Uinclds. The Greek accounts of the Hindd 
females arc meagre. They bear testimony to their chastity, and to 
the fact of no money being given or taken in marriage. As to the 
Germanes or Sarnaines (the Buddhists?) they permitted women 
“ to share in their meditations, but on condition of strict chastity.” 
Aoconling to Apollonius of Tyana the Brahman country lay be- 
tween tho Hyphasis and Ganges. He says, — “ From the trees on 
ifs (Hypha8is*s) banks, the people obtain an unguent with which 
marriage-guests besprinkle the bride and bridegroom, and without 
which no marriage is considered complete or pleasing to Venus.” 
Another account of India written at the close of the 4tli or 
beginning of the 5tb century A,D., by desire of Palladius, says, — • 
** They ” (Brahmans) “ were not like a society like our monks, 
but a race, born Brahmans. They lived near the Ganges and in a 
state of nature. They had no domestic animals, tilled no land, and 
, were without iron or house or fire or bread or*^ine. They worship- 
ped God ; and had no slight, but not a thorough, knowledge of the 
ways of Providence. Their wives were located on the other *side 
of the Ganges; they visited during July and August, the coolest 
months, and remained with them forty doys. 3ut,as soon 
as the wi^fe had borne two children, or after five yearn if she 
were barren, the QrAbmau ceased to have intetcouree with her/'* 

Buddhism, winch bed assumed a distinct form in the middle 
of the third century beoeme powerful during the Greek 
oonnexione with XndiiL HlndAt women embracing Buddhism 
became prominent They not only begaa to frequent places of 
public worship, but came forward to join clerical body and were 
admitted as nuns. Maha PrajApaU was the first female admitted 
to the order. The daughter of Asoka, Sanghamitto, also entered 
the church, taking the usual vow of celibacy. She went to Oeylua 
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to ordaia the priucess in compliance with the request of her 
brother Mahendra, who had been sent there to propagate tho 
religion, he being of opinion that a male priest could not ordain 
. a female. Gautama had five hundred females admitted into the 
order. The nuns wore, however, restricted in their liberty in 
holding communication witli male priests. Females of rank such 
os Maha Mdya, the mother of Gautama and Misaka, were moving 
freely in society wliirle other classes of females not only moved 
from place to place but carried on discussions with men and took 
part in secessions. There are several notices of educated females. 
Yisakha, a most celebrated Buddhist lady, resided in Sakita or 
Ayodhya. In the Dulva it is stated that a celebrated Brahman 
of Nalada had a daughter named Sharika. She was instiucted 
in letters and overcame her brother in a dispute.” Dugaina, 
a young girl of Champd, was married to tlie^son of a chief officer 
in Kosala. * She is described as -the model of everything modest; 
prudent, wise, frugal, and in every respect accomplished.” She 
received her education from her mother. Her father-in-law 
addressed her as follows : — Your mother has been wise in having 
given you such enigmatical instruction, but you are more than she 
in having understood and practised her enigmatical advice.” 

Buddha's opinion as to females leading tho religious life was 
“ Be careful ; do not permit females to enter upon my law 
and become Samarans.” He said what is named woman is 
sin,” that sho is not vice but sin ; and it is better for a 
priest to embrace the flame than to approach a woman, however 
exalted her rank.” Mendicants and novices were mot permit- 
ted to look at a woman. Priests were not allowed to visit widows, 
grown-u^ virgins, or women whose husbands were abroad. If a 
woman had a fall and required to be lifted up by the hand, no 
Buddha would help her, because it was considered sinful to touch 
a woman, whether she lived or died. The Patimokhan forbids 
not only the oontad with the person of a woman/' but “ impure 
couversatiou with a woman,” sitting on the same seat with her, 
reclking with her on the same place, being alone with a woman, 
accompanying her on a journey, and pmching more than 4ve 
or six Sentences to a woman except m the presence of a man 
who Understood what was said And yet according ,to Hinan, 
Buddha accep^d wb invitatiou of Ambasali^ the celehmtedi 
couiHteaan of Vaisali* ** who took her seat on one side of him/’ 
Buddha ineultated oSlihhey m a great virtue ; but if A man 
could xtohj^tinue he a eelibate and took a wife, he committed 
no Sim was deimunoed by Buddha : but he had 

inferior numbered by lihousamds?* The following story will 
* siiow how imwrisiges Were hmught sEbouk 
i Singhavi, King of Ks^Ua, wished to have his son of sixteen 
years married, aud was iu search of a girl ** of tlic most kingly 
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doscent, ondowod with the sixty-four niaiks of perfection and 
the five gloat beauties peifect in maidens au<i stedfast in obseiv- 
ing the five and the eight commandments.” While Mayd was 
promenading In her garden, eight Bidhrnans came to her and 
inade the pioposal, giving a full description of the prince — to 
vihich ^ho listened, and half consenting lequested them to see 
her father and arrange with him. ^ 

We also find that when Vijaya, King of iSeylon, sent a message 
to King Panderwoo to send his daughter as hia qu(‘en, the request 
was complied with, and she “ embarked, accompanied by seven 
liuntlred dinigbtera of the nobility,” In tbe inteiesting work of 
Schlagentweit, he says, — “ Women arc also allowed to embrace the 
iponasiic life, and ^vo read of female mendicants, the Bhisicahunes, 
who have devoted themselves already in the eailie^t youth of 
Buddhism with the permission of the founder of the faith,” Gerald 
was told ** that it was mostly the ugliest women, who having 
little chance of getting husbands, retire to convents.” 

The Buddhist Teniales^ were 'clad in lobes. The King of Kosala 
presented to each of his five hundred wives ** a splendid robe. ” 
The Bhilsa monument shows the Buddhist female drapery — “along 
flowing vest reseiubling that which we see in Grecian sculpture. ” 

Knox, speaking of the maids, says that tliey weie “ dressed up 
finely.” It appears that in tbe hall where the bana was read, 
ordinary females weio kept occupied. Some brought the cotton- 
pod, others cleaned it, and some prepared it, Buildhism like 
Vedism commenced without priests and witliout the distinction 
of caste. The organization of the priesthood is supposed to have 
commenced at the first convocation, and rettebed the culminating 
point at the third. The priests were not allowed tomatry; and 
though restricted in their communication with females, it 
appears from one of the Nepfil Bauddba tracts that while praying 
they were not unmindful of the females. In the address to tlie 
^ spirits of heaven and goblins damned, the following words 
occur Let all hearing my invocation, approach with their 
wives and children and aesooietes” Fa Bian, who camo here 
in A.D. 800, says that ** the females^wero kept down and ordered 
to follow certain precepts/' He cites tl>o instance of brothers 
marrying non-^uterine aisters in tbe case of the sons of^ one of 
the Kings •of Fotala •iiUM near the hermitage of Kapik Aw to 
caMe^ be says that idthough tbe principle in the seleotior;)# of 
tbe cmef of religion the moM mevit, biasmtieh u Sikya was 
a Ksbatj;iga, aod bis mmm^t ^ Vatsya^ ap4 his sneoessor a 
S6dra, yet the son of the of Kapila by the dftngb^er of a 
slave was not admitted into the church. When bo entered, the 
cry w^as— ** the son of a slave dares to ent<^tand be seated here ! " 

Hiuuan Xhoang, who oaipe hero subscqushtly, speaks of afomale 
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kiogdoin on the north of Brahmaputun It is also alluded to in 
the Pur^uas and Poems, and is tiaced to Assam and Biiutau. 

The Jains are by no means inferior to the Buddhists in the im- 
mensity of their literature — which has been brought to notice by 
Colonel 'rod. They had also nuns who lived by themselves. In 
the Kalpa sdtra, Sitd is named “ among the faithful wives.” There 
are strict rules as to the association of the females with the males. 
In the Nava Tatva, among the things to be patiently boine is 
“ the absence of female society and the Ascetics are not to touch 
woman. In this respect the Jains wore evidently like the Bud- 
dhists but unlike the Braiimans. 

The only Jain female prominently mentioned is Sawalinga, 
daughter of Padma, an opulent merchant of Phitham (Tngara) on 
the Oodav8.rI. She had been sought for by a person, and lier 
father bad agreed to the proposal. But ho came, the giil 

who had been associated with Sadivaeh as pupils of the same 
tiUor^ and for whom her feeling had ripened into affection, made 
airangements for eloping with him. At^ the appointed place and 
time the lover unfortunately fell into a deep sleep, and the giil 
not wishing to wait any longer wrote her name on the palm of his 
band and went away. 

In the drawings of the excavated temples of Ajanta there 
are groups of women in various attitudes, particularly in the one 
of performing tupasja or religion on the Asan Siddha and also 
** of a female worshipper of Buddha” sunouuded by a group, and a 
Brahman among them whom she is teaching. 

The duration of the Muhammadan administration jn India was 
from A.D. 1176 to ATD. 1761. During this period of 595 years the 
fusion the Muhammadans and Hiudfis was inaiked. We find 
that in the early part of tho Musohn rule, the Muhammadans 
were indebted to the Hindis for instruction in agriculture, 
manufacture, revenue management, atid medicine. The language 
then in use wee the4Iindili ; and until the Hindis held iinpoitaut 
appointments under the government of Akbar, the cultivation of’ 
the> Persian hy the Bind is was limited. But fi cm that period it 
progressed ; the numorioal st^rengih of the Hindi Persian scholars 
and of their Persian works increased ; and it is the Hindis who bad 
the principal share in the creation of the Jiindi or Hindust&ni^ 

^The itnarriage of Hindi women by Muhamtnadab Bmperors 
Commenced with the father of Fiiieshih^ whose mother Naila was 
the daughter of Biji Malta 

HowaU^kteitee that when the Hindi Eijis submitted^ tip Tamer- 
lane, etbulated that the Bmperors should marry a 

daughtk ef ifnt mmWn and that the head of the bouse 
ahoilld be Qoverimir of Jfctengal^ 

The practice of the Muhammadan Emperors marrying Hindi 
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women, as a matter of policy calcalatod to preserve a good 
understanding, began with Akbar. 

Jodi) £&( was his wife, and she was the mother of Jahangir. 

In A.D. 1320, the Hindd influence was predominant. KIiaus> 
rfl took to wife Dewal Devi, the widow of the late Emperor Kntb- 
ud-din MulArak. He was so much Hindufied that the Kurans 
were “ used as seats, and pulpits degraded into pedestals for Hindd 
idols.;’ - 

During the administration of Akbar, the Hindd influence was also 
predominant. The Emperor had private meetings with the 
^Btihmans at night. One of them taught him, and another related 
the mythological tales of the Hindds. The. facetious Birbal, another 
BjAhman, took so much posso-ssion of the Emperor’s mind, that he 
prevailed upon him to pfbhibit the eating of beef and order 
prayers from Uindd wprks to be twico offered to the sun. Abul- 
fazl was charged with the duty of maintaining the sacred tiro 
day and night ; and took a port in the konia performed by the 
Hindd ladies of the palace. The marriage of Salim (Jah&ngir) 
with the daughter of Bfiagavin Das was performed at the Rija’s 
house and in the presence of the Emperor, according to the 
Hindd form. Orders wore given restricting every Hindd to one 
wife unless she prov^cd faithless. Widows were perraittod to 
marry, and such as were young were not permitted to l)o burnt. 
But this order was subsequently mollified to this effect, that if the 
burning were voluntary and nut compulsory, it should be allowed. 
No Hindd female was allowed to change her religion, if the cause 
were that she .was in love with a Muhammadan. 

There were several other Emperors who had Hindd wives, but 
this intermarriage was one-sided, as no respectable Hindd tnarried 
or was permitted to marry a Muhammadan girl. Jahingfr had a 
strong opinion on the subject He said— “ Marrying a Hindd girl 
is not so bad, but to give one's daughter to a Hindd ! Lord protect 
us against the machination of the evil ono.” /The Muhammadan 
influence on the convermoii of the Hindds was successful, and 
^ several of the converts were the founders of dynasties in some {Kiurts 
of India. After Akbar, Para Shikoh eq|BOuraged tho Sanskrit liter- 
ature, iMEtd oad Some of the Upanishads translated into Persian, 
Tfaebdrping of the Hindd widow under the Muhaiqmadapi 
Enugnreiii \fias evidently on the ioorease, * * 

whed M4 q Singh died) in the •teign of Jahingfr, sixtjn of hie 
LMMU wives were repevtea to have burnt themselven 
There ^some Mobancuunds^ wornen det^nviiif oftaotioe. 

In A.P. 129$, SultiM the jsldesVdau^ier «f '^^Itamsh, 
leigued. She ^’jpossessied naanjr taleneltaad great virtues.” In 
1201$, Muhammaii U. had edhr one queea; whe was employed in 
performing "every homely jw#fc of ImiMeti^try/' lu A,D.Jl(ill, 
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N(!ir Mahal or Jahin cut a conspicnons figure as the queen 
t>f Jah&ngrr. She exercised considerable influence on state 
affairs, as well as on matters connected with her sex for a period of 
, twenty years. To her is attributed improvements in female 
drapery and the preparation of the atta of roses. Her extempore 
verses used to captivate her hnsband. In his military exploits she 
acted as his guardian angel, and herself showed uncommon heroism 
Jahdngir in his Memoite says, " There is scarcely a city in which the* 
Princess has not left some structure, some spacious garden, as a 
splendid moirament of her taste and magnificence.'’ 

In A.D. 1028, the three daughters of Sh4h J4han made them- 
selves conspicuous. The eldest, Jahanara, exercised great influence 
on the father. She was “lively, generous and o|Kn.'» The 
second, Roshanrai Begam, was “ acute, artful, and intriguing.” 
The third, 8uri4 Baner, was distinguished for gentleness and 
serenity. The eldest daughter mediated on behalf of the Persians 
when they fought with Aurangsebe, and appeared publicly on the 
occasion, 

MamuHab, the widow of £ar Muhammad Khdn, the Nawdb 
of Bhop4l, who lived in A.D. 1778, was respected by both 
Hindts and Musalmdns. She possessed a judgment which 
eifter severe trials was found to be sound, and a heturt for which 
she was called the “ lady mother.” 

In later times Begam Sumbro lived. By her marriage with 
an European she viM Anglicised t sho was an able and good 
woman. Lord W. Bentincic's letter to her bears strong testimony 
to her high character. She is called “ the aolaoe of the orphan 
and widow. ” 

Besides the above we find a host of Muhammadan poetesses, an 
account of whom is to be found in the NakshA^Diikhuahd 
by B4bn Jaum^aya Mitra, father of B4bu Rijendralila Mitra. 

W« eul^n a list of the following poetesses who lived at differ- 
ent times and oontributed to the Urau poetical literature : Atab 
Begam, Bebfir and Bosbiai Jin of Lukhnou ; Bhangan Pini- 
pat ; Begam Jfn, the daughter of Nawib Karuddia jjahia; Began, 
davmhter of Minsi balooged to the faniul of Mtbfidur 

Shan of OafaU ; Beni Jin of Benarea ; Begam, dintg^iar Of Kawib 
lotiaM|i)ad Bowhs mmI wils of Assmdaula of Oudb; Begam, 
dhughM* cf Aitwdttl Hulk <IMniii-oddin Khin, IfbUtibaki of 
Bara)! $ Betwaya of BeihU imd JNmtjeban MiMin of Pnviiikibid. 

W« wUH now nfibv* the niita of fimmln 

duMmr ikftwtpw (PtOMiaokMi, m ptMom BvM&im, ona 

tk$ iftiitdto. 

I, Wa Idtfp ntaleil that afi ^ vlkmimidiiyn woe a great 
tags for tin oiwoitininmaat of leiming. The wife of Kilidiaa is • 
•aid* to have had aatldb influence jta oaoebg him to become a 
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deep acbolar. The Rial of Karnat was also a learoed lady, aad 
slie used to converse with Pandits on diiiereul subjects. About 
this time we believe another lady lived, via., Khoui, who was ac' 
quaiuted with astronomy, and is well known by the bitohane she has , 
left behind. We believe from this time the rage for Steayambara 
marriage subsided, and the love of heroism was altered into a love 
of letters. It became a custom with many females not to marry 
any one unless he was found more learned than herself. 

We have already said that a large portion of the Poems and 
plays appeared in the early part of the Christian eta. In these, 

* women nave been, to quote the words of Dr. Wilson, " invariably 
described as amiable, high piincipled, modest, gentle, acoom> 
pjishedi and intelligent,” and as “exercising a very important 
influence upon* men and hs treated by them with tendernoss and 
respect. Dr. Wilson ^ums up by concluding that “ in no nation 
of antiquity were women held in so much esteem as amonglhe 
Hindds.” 

The “ Toycart ” in alluding to fenoale educatiim says— 

“ Nature is woman’s \eacher, and she learns more sense than 
man— the pedant gleans from booka ” 

The Dasa Kum&r Charita is a portraiture of Hindd Society 
anterior to the Muhammadan conquest. The youth of both sexes 
of the royal and military classes could then form matrimonial 
connexions by the Oandharva form — the Simyambara system 
haying apparently died away ; but from Podmavati’s letter to 
Prithviraj it does not appear that the practice of the seizure of tlio 
bride at her request was extinct. She wrote him to take her away 
as Krishna had taken away Rukmini. 

Padm&vati is described as knowing “sixty-four arth” and 
“ fourteen sciences. " 

Bhavabhuti lived in the 8th century A.D. His patron was 
Yasovarenaon of Kashmir. About tins period the Bindd man- 
ners wme unehaoged in some respects. Females ol influsnoe 
*a|)p<HUMd in pubtio, and eni^oyed liberty at home. 

, The Dowager Queen of Ksa h im r requested Sdmadsva. to 
eompowe Katba Sarit S%s(% aboui^tA.D. 108& tn one oi 
Urn tales it is stated, that “when the married sbupls return 
to Knsambh the youiig Imds persuades bar husband t«t throw 
open the doom m tha hmar apartment and allow fiat aoocMs 
to bis Irieads and asaooiaitsa eh|p»sii|ig that * tbs hMious of wosasa 
isfMtiiittsdlqrtbehon^l^ add when tbsyaraeostniiit all 
pt^tkwuiuiM vain.^'' Wa mm alao froaa tbs sams work, that 
Katyana Yaraniobi was nUa lo repeat to her mower ap entita 
play alter hearing it onse at the thoatna” Although the stoiy is 
given in the work refsma tiihpeeae wehatje alieedy stated Katyaaa 
heed sibout the fifth eenta^» B.O. i and these scattered notices « 
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serve to show tho continuity of the female culture. In the Biihat 
Kathd it ii> stated that V^sabadatU disapproved of the selection oi 
her husband by her father, and eloped with Udyana. When the 
«Malavika Agnimitra appeared sulisequently, there was a degonoia- 
tion in the Uindd manners ; yet the drama speaks of a queen being 
appointed to arbitrate ae to the pre-eminence of two Pandits, one 
of whom had a female scholar who was also a songstress 

We have observed thitt there is mention of the Puranas and even 
of the Bh^rala or Mahahhirata in the Sfitras of Asval&yana ; but we 
doubt much whether the existing Mahabhirata in its integrity ^ 
is the work referred to. Neither the RamSyana nor the titles of any of 
tho other Put&nas are alluded to in the Vedas. But ther'e are still 
grounds for thinking that the Ram&yana was antJeripr to the<Maha- 
bharata. With regard to tho other Pui&nas, they were apparently 
wirttcn to counteract the effects of Buddhism*, to uphold the leaif- 
ing teachings of the Vedas and daraanaa, and to supply a finite 
Ood to the popular mind. The Vedtc gods were laid aside. The infi- 
nite Qod of the Upanishads was much too ^ lofty. VishDU was the 
Qod of the Brahma, Padma, Vishnu, Sr(bll£gvata, N^rada, Brahma 
Vaivaitta, Bar&ba Bfimana and Garura Pur&nas. The Vayir, 
Agui, Bhavishya, Linga, Scandba, Kurma, Matsya and Brahutaiula 
took Siva as the Ood. Not satisfied with the Jldale Qod, tho 
ISd&rkanda ostablishod Durgd or Kail as tho great Female Power. 
This must have led to tho multiplication of the Tantras inculcating 
the wership of the Sakti during the Muhammadan invasion. Whtie 
the Tantrioal practices strero attended with abuse, they contributed 
to thb elevation of the females as embodying the SuHi principle irr 
the estimation of men. 

The Wiahnu Ptrr&na speaking of tho qualificatione of a wife. 
Bays The girl must not bo vicious or UDhealthy^ or one who 
has been iU brought up" Of the queen Saiva, the wife of Sata- 
dbana, it says she was a “ woman of groat vijrttte ; she was 
devot^ to her husband, benevolent, sincere, pure, adorned with 
every ibnalo ekcellenoe, with humihty and discretion. The Baj&* 
and bis wile daily worshipped the Qod of Qod% Jasdrdana, with , 
pious meditations, oblation^to fire, prayers, gifts, fastiog and every ‘ 
maVk of edtixe fkith and o!c<dtuiv» devotion, " The sam* Porina 
etatsa .ihtdi Sanbfifi) a iptishi* eama to MandWti oi the sdlitaiy 
eluar ke{t^ him io give wo oi hie daughtam to him in mair- 
%e1Kiija>iookeoat km amaciated %aitt and Mliaiiki* 
e^qiatfa it diw 

danghtfat io lOddb^iadions aatbw akail select 

from Vlo luahl was> alterlUrds ad- 

mitted itta the innes atmrtmahhh and won tka affbcihin of 
the minoesiNia ' v ' > > * 

Tuim extraoti show that wk<ht the Vishna For&na was 
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wiitten, female culture, female association, and female liberty weie 
appieciated. The custom of the females coming out to receive 
kings was also in voguo. It is stated that Saiva, the wife of 
Jyamagha, came to the palace gate, attended by the minia-^ 
teis, the courtiers and citizens, to welcome that victorious 
monarch.” , 

The Srimat Bhdgvata contains the following remarks with 
lefercuce to the duties of the females. 

“ Oh H&ja 1 1 will now dwell oh the duties of the females. 
Fatibrata devoted women should in every way make their hufabuuds 
comfortable, be obedient to them, follow them in all they do, ,and 
serve their friends — a good wife observing these rules, and being 
well dressed, shoilld clean, wash, embellish, and perfume the houses, 
and being modciate in her desire, affable, governing herself well, 
speaking truth agreeably and loviimly servo her husband. She 
should always keep the utensils clean. She should be content 
with what is gained, should never covet beyond her wants, should 
always be diligent, virtuous, should always speak the truth 
agreeably, bo careful, and being always pure and serene will esteem 
and love her husband if free from sins. ” 

We have already spoken of Sankarachliya, who flourished before 
the Muhammadan invasion. He founded the Qosawees sect, who 
admitted females into their community on the condition that they 
were not to marry. When Sankara lived, tho cultivation of lettcis 
had commenced in the Deccan. In the Sankara Bijaya ( 8th 
Swarga) there is an account of his having had a controversy with 
Mandana Misri, whose wife Lil&vati acted as the arbitress. Theio 
was another Lilavatf, the daughter of Bhaskarich&rya, who died 
unmarried, leaving two works, viz,, Fati and Bij Lil&voiti, Cou- 
temporanoous with Sankara were the four Tamil sisters, Avyar, 
XJpi»y, Valhe, and Uravay. The first sister died a vinnn, much 
admii^ for ” her talents in poetry and science. ” She knew 
chemistty } knd wrote en ethics, on which subject the second sister 
also wrote. The two other sisters employed their pens on various 
suMects. 

The diffusion of the Puvdoio and l^ntiio literature was not with< 
ont sffeots. During the Muhammadan admbistration tho odhtagion 
of hwading setts was so widespread that <{oas#, iwe^giMrs, smd 
hutobers droolidnied^eipiselves as the heads of iwli|tions densmi- 
aatioos. Itimdaaad waa the Utet toadmit low caata«poople se his 
msi!i|deiiM»<iif whom l|)ai wai Bisb a de workor in 

hidm iM^^iaiither. 

Ddsi* on whieh tha ibAhMyni looked with flbiV0{iC| hut B&i D&s 
oonoUiatod them he hatdug them fed Ih an ooteftainment. 
pbaitanya who flooiftltad sAmwaids (in the ISth oentuiy A.D., 
in Bonjg^l) was an ahtUaido mformeir th the hackhonn «Ue not» 
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ouly admitted low caste people, but also Muhammadans as his dis* 
cipiea On the female miud his teachings had a powerful ioftueace ; 
and bo had both male and female disciples living within the same 
enclosure and looking upon each other as brothers and sisters. 
’When a female is moved, her voice is “ the^ voice potential 
the circle wit^iin which it is felt, goes on widening itself. Such was 
the oase with Ohaitanya’s female disciples, whose influence ex- 
tended itself beyond the predncts of the enclosure, edifying and 
ennobling many a sister mind in distant circlea 
The Vaishnava sect presents os with two memorable females 
who were distinguished for piety and love letters. Miia 
B4i was the wife of Lakha ]^n& of Udayapur ; she lived in 
the reign of Akbar. There was a diflerenoe between her and her 
mother-in-law on some relimous matters. She therefore separated 
from her husband and led a religions lifo. She left the eflu- 
sions of her piety in the ;^ms and odes which constitute the 
ritual of the theistic sects, especially those of Nanak and 
Kuber. Colonel Tod says,—- '* The productions of her muse are said 
to have been un^ualled by any of the bards of the day, and it is 
asserted that a tika or sequel to the Oita Qovinda or Canticles in 
lionour of B&mfi will stand comparison with the original by 
Jayadeva” Charandas was a native of Dehli when the second 
Alamgir reigned, in A.D. Mbit. He was the founder of a 
Vaishnava sect. ** The first disciple of Charandas was his own 
sister Sahaji Bsf,— she succeeded to her brother’s authority as 
well as learnins, having written the Sahas Prakas and Sala 
Hirmaya ; th^ nave left many Sabdiw and Kabits.” ^ 

The female characters we have depicted show intellectual, moral, 
and religious culture, irrespective of considerations as to creed. 
The class of the Hindi females who appeared from the sixteenth 
century and downwards, while fully equal to their sisters of the 
preceding ages in strong attachment to religion and fearlessness 
of death, outshone them in fortitude of a different phase, and 
placed- themselves on a par with the Greek and Boman women. 
The. females we allude to are these of the Biyputs descended from 
the Yadas, to which race K|^na belonged. The Bdjpttt,’' says 
Tod, elaims her full Bbwpe in the glovy m her son, who imbihes at 
the matoinal fount bis fiist rudhtuints of ehivahy/’ And the 
inafopM iwipept h, ^ifake thy motbePs milk seiidendenh" 
Wlun Delli* was Invhded by the Sult&n of Ohasni, the Chohan 
lifofHtier anes his wifo whl tlmt nddrecssa bint ; ** Who Mbs 
wonien focndeteel tigi worU ifoeththtfo' undeyefoiidM ; 
«?eo wlMMi'tehlfo wenei IRrom^tiMdr Una none listens tfa^tn. Yet 
Ighat in mi vrtt|dd without wmm f ‘ Yhe men «f wisdnia, the aiiro- 
IlgWr, ean flwfo ikn,heon» lOifottlale <pt itnideo and oouise of the 
fpjuteti } hut in the bnnk w witinm hwliignetnat, and this is not 
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a saying of to-day, it ever has been so ; our book has not becu 
marked, therefore to hide their ignorance they say in woman there 
is no wisdom. Yet woman shares your.ioys and sorrows; even 
when you depart for the mansion of the sun, we part not. 
The Chohan felt the force of her inspiration. Ha marched in* 
battle array ” leaving her to head “ Dehli’s heroea” She, how- 
ever, made up her mind to lose him, and lived on only water, 
saying — “ I shall see him again in the region of Sifitrya* but never 
more in Jognipur ” (Dehli). Her lord fought and MI, and she 
mounted the funeral pyre.” 

When Cholan was on the throne of Delhi, Dewaldi roused her 
sons to battle, and observing their unwillingness she said— “Would 
lhat the gods had made me barren, that I had never borne sons 
who thus abau*doD the name of the Bijputs, and refuse to succour 
*their prince in dangpr.” — They acceded to her request ; she then 
said, “ Farewell, my children, be true t<^ your salt, and should you 
lose your head for your prince, doubt not you will obtain the 
celestial crown.” When Akbar invaded Chitor, the mother of 
Putta of l^ilwa oharg^ her son to put on the baffron robe and 
die for his country. 

The Bahtor Jeswant had to fight a fierce battle with Aurangzebe 
on behalf of his brothera Not being able to sustain the brunt of the 
battle any longer, the Mahfirija retreated. His wife, a daughter 
of the Blni of IJdayapur, would not receive him as she thought 
“ tMt he should have been victorious or died on the field, and there- 
fore she shut the gates of the castle." The Bundi Queen, like 
a Spartan paother, rejoiced “ at the heroic death of her son." 
Instances are not wanting of the Rdjput females having fought 
nobly and shown uncommon courage when placed in difficulties. 
There are some who professed literary attainments, diplomatic 
powers, and a strong senes 0/ honour even at the sacrifice of life. 
There are some who looked u^n proposals of marrUge from 
the Muhammadan Smperovs with abhorrence. All these females, 
as a class, showed in the habitual practice of fortitude a high 
discipline of the mind. . 

t7nd«r the British adminutration, Hoi well, who wrote in 1765. 
and nm a witness of several satht obsarves as foUows If we 
vkwr these wesMm in a Just Ufjdiit* we shall think meca et^idly cf 
them aad cosilMsthey net upon heado esyreU at latSmaland 
phNW prinoiplaB. mast tfonsiiler them as a vane of fonaales 
tiadaed fism tbihr iafoninr ia. the foil oeatfotion of their eelestiai 

flaK; mV IMWCIm MKl imKifMMa ill taiiil* 

Witbmt wishing to ereaiil thflee pages with notiees of the 
BiiMi& women dmlkgaished for hiii^ culture or prfvate and 
pahlie virtoMM, who anwsnMid foam time to time dttting the British 
administKathm, we w0t>int4ne ounelvw togiring a wort gcoeunk • 
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of a Maliratti lady who was universally loved and admired by 
both Hiudds and Masalm&ns, We allude to Abalya B&i, the 
widow of Malliir Bio, who lived in AD. 175 A She had a son 
, who was a foolish boy, and she wept openly for his follies. He 
died, however, at an early age. She possessed a daughter who 
became a widow ; and as the latter had lost also her only son, she 
was sick of this life and resolute in burning hersolf as a sati. The 
remonstrances of Ahaly5 were of no avail, and she had to witness 
the painful scene. She assumed the government of the country, 
and sat in open dwh&r at the age of thirty. She was remark- 
able for her patience and unweari^ attention, in the consideration 
of all measures affecting the welfare of the country. She respect- 
ed private rights sacredly, listened to every complaint personally 
and studying the interests of all classes, she was a ^eat advocate 
for moderate oeeeesment, and rejoiced at the prosperity of her sub- 
jocta In the morning she was engaged in prayer, hearing taayed, 
works read, performing ceremonies and giving alms. She 
lived on vegetable food. After breakfast, clad in white clothes as 
a widow, and having no ornament ezcepl a small necklace, she 
sat in open darb&r ftom about 2 to 6 P.M.; after which she devoted 
two or throe hours to religious discipline. The books she was 
fond of reading were the Purdnas, from which she draw chiefly 
food for her mind. The life of self-abuegation she led, imparted 
to hor thoughts and acts deep tinge of religion. In the per- 
formance of her daily duties, as the highest authority of tho land, 
bhe ** deemed herself answerable to'Ood for every exercise of 
power ; “ and whenever any severe measure was proposed, she said. 
Let us mortals beware how we destroy the works of the 
Almightf , ” She considered herself a wetde, sinful woman.” She 
loved truth and hated adulation. When a Brihman submitted 
to her a work written by him and full of her praise^ she 
ordered It to be thrown into the Narbadi. She was judicious 
in the seteotion of •her agents, She was not only successful 
in the idtemid administration, bot possessed geeat diplomatic 
powers % which the oonntrr enjoyed tranquillity as long as she 
governed j and she reigned/or thirty yearn She built numemus 
temnlsA htdy eilMdflea dhartnedlds, wdllst and a road om the 
Yindhyit Jmga Sha^ wav laet only humane to eton, bnt aim to 
thd bralh H0i<tioa, e«im ploughing the fields ws«4f rsfieeshed 
With wat^, the biydiiMd fish alsopmioojK; of her oomnasifioai 
llaiotrlih si^s : in too sobiv 'viOw that ean be talteh of 
her ohliy||lpr( sho 'WWp Hhpieit within her limlt^ Sphhre 
to hOyw i|pk wed of the purest amdiiSMit exemplary rmerethat 
evOtieawHW’; efid she alforda a etmtihg example of the prao* 
tiola henefifi a mind tqay fOeelOe ^om pemrming worldly 
I dufiesn under h deep amse of rosponsiislHy to its Creator/' To 
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the i>1illo8opliic mind the life of this ezeiuplaiy woman must be 
a subject for deep reflection. 

The foregoing pages will show the different phases of the Hindi! 
female mind ; and uiat the high cultivation at which it had arrived 
was owing to the development of the spiritual element^ the effects 
of which are traceable in a vivid conviction of the Divine Power, 
the immortality of the soul, the punishnrent in its tiansmigr^ 
lions, and the reward in the perpetual f^iritual felicity. It is 
this vivid conviction that tod to the systematic TOiformance of 
^ the religious and moral duties as laid down in the yedas, Smritis, 
and Punnas. The precepts of the sdstras^ may be right or wrong ; 
but it is evident that they were powerful in their influence on tiie 
female *miad, i^nd* instrumental in the continued formation of 
exemplary female characters, accounts of which have <beea trans- 
mitted to ^neratioB after generation, and looked^ ujwn as 
the embodied essence of religion. Though the cultivation of 
letters has been kept up and continued by the Hindfl females, 
their instruction has been fess through books, ..and mors from 
tradition, the precepts of tho B&atraa, and the influence of 
the domestic and social circlea The Vedic and Pur&nio cere- 
monies which they perform, may not be reconciled _ with reason, 
but they rouse them to think earnestly of the Divine Power, 
the immortality of the soul, and of its happiness in the next 
world. To this cause we attribute the fact that many females in 
respectable families, unacquainted with reining and writing, possess 
notwithstanding an ardent love fer religion, a strong desire to 
secure celestial nliss by the performance of good acts according 
to the light they have, a ready moral perception, and an, ability 
Uf. discharge domestic and so^I dutiea Thus rocked and cradled 
spirituidly, the Bindfl females will readily reoeite what may be 
addressea to their soul—* what may lead to its expansion and 
developme^ The dry deductive education may bear Httle ^ or 
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Abt. hi.— the POETBY op ANGLO-INDIAN MPB. 

I T would seem to be au idle or a most ambitious task to try 
to regard from any new point of view the well-known pheno- 
mena of Aoglo-Indiank life ; for what feature of it has not long 
ago been painted in every light ? And how have the pictures 
fared ? Where are all the journals and letters and memoirs to 
which India has given such frequent birth ? To what limbo are 
gone the second-rate Indian novels and third-rate magazines which 
have straggled from time to time into ephemeral life ? Apd yet 
how few thqre are in England even of those whose nearest and 
dearest are passing their lives in India, who ^re able to realise ia 
any way the life of their brothers and sisters ? How far fewer still 
who would ever turn for the theme of poetry or romance to a life 
which is proverbial for monotony and ennui, and every phase of 
which is hackneyed as the blue-books Which chronicle its official 
routine. 

Indian poets have indeed sung centuries ago songs as sweet os 
those of our own land, the natural growth of the soil ; but who 
was ever inspired to sing by the daily course of that duUost of 
lives, the life of the Anglo-Indian ? 

All the world wo know is a stage ; but in tlie dazzling scenes* 
before the footlights tlio bye-play which goes on in this Eastern 
background is lost sight of, till the very actors often cast off their 
stage manner and play their own serious games unheeded. And 
yob how vast a theatre it is in itself I On what a scale is the 
drama played I Oh what a rich and varied scene does the cur- 
tain rise which leveola this Empire of a hundred years, whose 
pioyinoes ore kingdoms and whose *' hills” the loftiest mountmns 
in the world 1— on Empire of which none yet dare say whether it 
is founded ea a rock, nr is a house of <^s whieh a breath from 
without OK Oven from within may suddenly lay low i How much 
of poetn i» buried here, in this land ofstrenge oontradioijons,' 
wbwe the bighmit culture of modem BurOjM is side by side with 
the ptimUive foftns of the most sndent civiUsatiOns : where strong 
then dotards and delieate women Me away and die, yet 
where hemes and hemlnei ore mode and brought to light i where 
birds aeeer ring and insestw live only to tonmnl yet whesn {dum* 

X ii Mwt bniitiant and Itwm and enlottr ; 

int 1)11# Mt etudi other i« the maddening heaC^yet where 
both w iteen and women selfdeeotien reeshee its oUmak ; a lend 
whose Kdt is et enee the dullest end tbe mostremanrio, the most 
mystorious and the most codunon phMth msit fettered by the rontino 
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of ages and most the prey of violent and surprising change I 
Is Uiere no grandeur in tho physical scenery of^ an Empire which 
reaches from Thibet to Ceylon and from the forests of Sind to the 
borders of Siam and China t Is there no romance in the history 
of a thousand families in a country “ which is sending forth conti- 
nually its flowers and blossoms to a clime so remote as that of 
India, with heart-rending separations and farewells never to be 
repeated Is there not a pathos wid« as humanity in this 
exile which is never made a home, yet where are formed and 
ripen deepest and truest friendships ? And is there not poetry to 
be read in the phenomena of an overmastering climate ; in the 
surroundings of an artificial life which is neither of East nor 
West;, in the effects of that life on individual and national cha- 
racter? Dull and monotonous our life in India may be; but 
to those who lovo to .watch the beauty and symmetry of things, 
it is a life penetrated through and through with the richest 
colours of poetry, and exalted above happier forms of being by 
its intense and touching reality. 

Let us glance first ov6r the stage on which the scones, tragic, 
comic, or burlesque, of this real and unparalleled life are enacted. 
Spread out before us is a scenery unrivalled in beauty and 
variety, of city and forest, of river and mountain and plain. The 
eye ranges over a succession of provinces each with its own 
associations of history and attractions of sport, its individual 
climate and peculiar race, an Empire in itself ; and succeeding 
each other in endless novelty we discern the features and 
costumes, the fabrics and architecture of many nations, tho 
pageantry of* many creeds, the foliage of many climates. What 
wealth of scenery is embraced in the green levels of Bengifl, with 
its pomp of stately rivmrs and belts of primeval jangle ; in the 
dry plains of the North-West ; in the magnificent banting-groands 
of Berar and the Central Provinces ; in the PaujUb with its al- 
ternate withering heat and piercing cold ; in the lovely bills and 
•val%s of Southern India I And what shall we say of Burmab, 
that beautiful o&hoot of the Indian Empire, severed from the 
‘ rest by every barrier, pb^cal, etbni^, social and religioas, liko 
one Of its own rare eirfliiias growing green and vigorous on the 
gigantid tesA whufli overshadows it? Aland of stroams and 
hills, <n sUhs and flow^ of monasteries end mgodee, 
by a sea sewn thieh with woodsd island^ the dMam oif a boy's 
first fiMMQr, A free ima' sinq^e sodal iqriUitm binds tof^her a 
pepjdain whose ohaieeter aiebkMed aoduiiSMie and iudolenea 
ohiviliy dm fetooitiy, vtheweiy pith of hoinenr end opsndtaeded 
geneiKwityi whoee woimm are > endowed with the meeA delioate 
feminine graces in gentle medetiy, in teot and taste^ in soli emile 
and sweet expression } attA wiime seUgioui fidUi is the perfection of 
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parity by which alone it has tesisted the corruptions of centnries, 
and still bids defiance to all aggressors. It is no wonder that 
men tell here of an unknown charm which fasoinatos like that 
fabled hmd “ in which it seemed always afternoon.” 

Turn then to the cities which stud the Eminre from end to 
«nd. Here, where foreets of ships bespeak the great markets 
of the Eastern world, rise our own fair cities like pale exotics by 
the side of the fioweis of the soil. Calcutta stately and shabby, 
like the paste-board city of the stage; Bombay gabled and 
many-stoned, the Chester of India ; and Madras with would-be 
palaces in would-be parks, ghosts of the parks and palaces of ' 
England.^ And there are Agra and Benares, models of Oriental 
b^uty, in graceful form and finished design ; and city after 
city rich in memories of war or philosophy, learning or rehgidn, 
centres of a history reaching back to a legei^dary past. 

But if the cities of India are fair, who has ever seen and forgot- 
ten the scenery of her hills t Let those who would know what 
India can boast, visit in some bright October the heights of Dar- 
jiling in the Himalayas, where English *oottageB are embosomed 
in bills clothed with rarest beauties of fern and shrub ; where 
the air is bright with butterflies the most gorgeously painted in 
the wwld, and with every most exquisite form of insect life, and 
where in the everlasting snows the eye rests upon a spectacle to 
which the whole range of the Alps can afford no rival Hot all 
the fantastic dreams of Martin or the glowing colours of Turner 
could exaggerate the wonders of that evm‘>cfaanging scene, as 
^splayed again and again in eternal freshness, when the morning 
is young and the face of nature clear and still, and the stupendous 
heightiand defiant cutline combine with the purity of virgin snow 
and the melting colouts of the nearer ranges to inspire a sense at 
once of Titanic power and unearthly beauty— like pictures of angels’ 
Ibcea, uniting the calm unconscious strength of perfect manho^ 
with the meet dedicate loveliness of form and the most feminine 
sweeteete of expression t or when the nftenioen is yielding t« 
oTemng and the slopes lie folded one open another^ as they lie 
ahoqt ton notlhem end of ^e Lake of Como, greener tbnn emeralds 
velvet: when olouds am seething Moid fbmlog 
the miste open and k l[H»wie as 

fm wm ^ m mmi living gj# ^ mmt 

WIs end meiMni iMs M hiwh glun% tad dead inks the 
*^j!^#** ahadoiry Iteantt Ilf mil of 

« nrheyi Om mm m UmUkm of ontward nature are 
tilegded m haciai^. t And itis vitbiiireBcb at 
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least of such a sceoery that onr dreary Anglo-Indian days are 
passed. 

Now let us pass on to the life itself and try to trace some of 
the threads of poetry which are interwoven closely and frequently 
enough with the strange medley of grandeur and meanness, ol* 
ennobling and debasing elements which make up its texture. 
Conspicuous on the surface presents itself the world-old burden 
of exile, which some have found harder ^o bear than death, and 
which IS inseparable from Indian life. The day is indeed gone 
by when tho boy launched upon an Indian career was paited with 
as if for ever ; but near as science has brought us to our loved ones, 
let us not be altogether blinded by the brilliance of her gifts. 
Modern civilisation is mighty to sweep away all that makes the 
Vbeels of life grate harshly. The prospects of the human race 
•are very bright (as wo have beard one say who had no thought of 
a future life) ; nor * can any man estimate the value of the 
treasures which science has lavished upon this favoured generation, 
discoveries which day after day reveal themselves, like new con- 
stellations coming from the depths of spaca To such progress 
moreover there seems to be set no limit. As Arthur Clough in 
one of his thoughtful poems has shown, Nature in her outward 
aspect loves to coquet with Science. The ft owning precipice or 
yawning chasm yields gladly to his earnest wooing : tho 
mountains are laid low and the valleys exalted, which 

—But for the joy of being conquered, 

(Rapture they will not forego), iUre to resut aud robel. 

But in Iifr most vital aspect, in her heart of hearts, nature 
is unchanged and unchangeable. Love and hate, sorrow and 
joy, pain and pleasure neither die nor change. Trave> in your 
paiace-c&rs from end to end of the earth ; shorten, infinitely if you 
will, the transit from West to East ; parting is parting still, the 
image of death draped in the sorrowful robe of unoertainty, tho 
impenetrable shadow which must ever overhang the morrow, and 
which in tratb gives to this marvellous bumsa life all its pathos 
and all its charm. 

And so it is that tho separation for an Indian life, with its 
ms«y and dmly multiplied alleviations, is and alwavs must lio 
ml and affeoting dnoagh :-4tA alone the wrench in breaking 
iadefiniteki»SfimaU.ietl 7 ties and ameiation% parting from 
father and {aDfother, i^n imMand all the iMfitnin^ in- 
flttsiam whioh maha an flatttsb home what it is t let alone the 
diveinettoe to a lie^ lea^g fhrtlMw and farther away from 
the mSf and weljUintiwi^soaM ■dl oeoatrp atiiitMtaant and town 
excMnitni Tewth atm*, and aansr to knew and see the 
world and the phaem of ils maniltiili Ufih and ntidm stops 
to thinh how friafosaU* is the stip» taken, how deliheratet 
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its acceptance of the lot of those whom tl>eir own place 
soon knows no more. But there are wider and more powerful 
influences at work to weave the many-coloured web of In- 
dian story, and threads which are euwouud about the very 
'heart of our being. Who that knows India has not seen tiie 
young wife for whom her lover has come back, as she walks the 
steamer’s dock with him, full of hope and trust, and happy that 
she is with her love ?— and who has not seen her as she returns in 
a few years, with her pale sickly children by her side, every shade 
of colour long fled ftom the anxious face, and with only the 
still lustrous eyes to toll of what is lost > She has told of 
carriages and horses, of stately bouses and troops of ^rvants ; 
but none has known or measured the unspeakahlo wearine^ and 
countless daily trials of her life, not to lio explained to the 
innocent English mind, all the wearing away of nerve and spirit,’ 
of health and life. A few mouths, and the ros^ como back and the 
rounded chei'ks tell of returning health till again comes the old 
trial and far harder now : there is no more charm of novelty ; the 
weariness of the voyage and deadly dulness bf the life are known 
only too well : and to crown all comos a new and terrible separa- 
tion, the forced parting from the most precious treasure which life 
has given, which has indeed become the most essential part of life 
itself. To think of the absence of tho cherished little one from 
her breast is bitter enough to the young mother, but even that 
is not all. None knows better than she that the child .which now 
clings to her with passionate tears will be to her a stranger when 
next they meet : and who can sound the depths of feeling which 
at such a lime bows tho heart of a reflued and sonsiCive woman, 
a tender loving mother? Hut her place is by her husband’s side, 
where the delicate child can no longer safely be ; and so her very 
life is torn asunder, and she almost blesses her who has no 
children. 

Many ore the thoughtless sarcasms passed on the "grass 
widow,” on the fragile wife who has yielded to her husband’s 
entrejsty, and oonsooted, by a cruel paradox for his sake to 
leave him, ftom whom death only should part her, to 6ght his 
own liattie alone in the fieroh tropical heak iirtth all its dulness 
and all its perils ; but fow ever pause to think of the deep sadness 
whtoh underlies her gaiety, if she w Only a tone irowao. Nor 
is this any fisony sketoh, but only one of a hundred pictures 
such as aveiy day meat tha eye. Think of the uncomplaining 
husband wkeaa lot it k having married yonng and ona imafl 
tni^a, to toll night and nsy foralife.itomeintigidsMf4enial 
in ii!iea|l)iito ^votiim to the wife ewd idiildren far away in 
Jtnglaudi whom ho never sees* and way never see again. Think 
ipf the jdster who has eome to cheer her toother’s ioneliness, and 
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Trhose heart is, in spite of herself, given to a lover who would part 
her from that brother for ever : of the fresh English girl who 
has followed her love, and droops and dies like a flower before his 
eyes : and of darker and saadcr pieturcs still : of estrangement , 
between husband and wife, not seldom due to India alone : of 
the soldier whoso wife or daugtrter exposure to Indian life has 
ruined : the devoted missionary who lays down his life in the 
hopeless effort to give to others the treasure he himself has found : 
the unselfish and laborious administrator cot down by the accursed 
knife of the assassin. Is this the exile of which many make so 
light 1 Is it not the very apotheosis of Jieimioeh, this yearning 
prolonged for years, and relieved only by blessed weekly letters 
which bring a ijush to the cheek and for a luomcut catch up 
their reader to a heaven of which he only dreams I— 

Like a sudden spark, 

Struck vainly in the night ; 

And back returns the dark, 

'^'With no more hope of light. 

Apart again from the deeper personal infiucnces by which wc 
are all affected, unnumbered and unknown are the sacrifices to 
which he assents who voluntarily makes India the theatre of his 
life. Is it nothing that the roll of European politics, the din and 
tumult of our own world, is heard only as a distant echo ? That 
the march of music and of art passes on unnoticed (though 
literature cannot leave ns quite behind) ? Is it nothing that wo 
live an artificial life among unfamiliar races with whom wc feel no 
kindred, in a climate to which we are never inured ? That the land 
we live in is held only by armed force ? That, in spite of material 
progress unexampled, in spite of noblest efforts to learn and to 
nilni the wants of those whom we rule, we still read hatred in 
many a face around us 1 That we, the blunt, plaimspoken, honest 
Englishman, must perforce learn to look on all men as liars and 
cast our poli(^ in the mould of tho most watchful and astute diplo- 
macy 1 lather, is the hard-earned leisure to which we all look 
forward worth its price 1— except to those few who, here and there, 
retaining a rare vigour, svurvive with cjuaraeter formed and chasten- 
ed to look back tipoft their Indian life as on a dream. 

Truly our men of property who live at home and grumble, not 
knowing (heir own happiness, have more than material wealth 
allotted to them; men whose (mUdren 'grow np arotmd lhem,aud 
<dmro their o|d amociaHoMi, who travel only fbr health br pleasure 
and ka6illl^thtag oftbitfsodiug amnderol all that makes life 
worth llring, lAttnMmmohremamtwr the loan moa^ 
which thus eat out tho Ilfs of their uacomplahimg fsltowcountry- 
moa. whom it pleases theta to ffmey liviag ia the lap' of luxury, 
and of tire tenor of whoisedays they oaly judge from the .bright 1 
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faces and keenest enjoyment of life which ore so conspicuous in 
their visits at home. 

But while in any form, exile rivals death in the intensity of 
its pathos, very much of its burden in India is duo to the often 
'unobserved influences of climate and its irresistible dominance 
over our very habits of thought. We are not concerned hero 
to give hints to persons about to go to India, but only to view 
as in a pictnre the atmo^here in which we live, and a few of tho 
prominent notes of the life upon which it acts. or shall we 
dwell upon the real charms wbiclt cannot bo denied to tho 
climates of so vast an Empire : it is not of the delicious atmos< 
phere of the Himalaya or Nilgiris that we shall speak, of the 
frosts of the Panjab, or the few months of 4)racing and even 
piercing cold which each year brings to Northern*Inaia_;, not of 
sweet fresh mornings or forests sparkling with dew and alive with 
tropical flowers, the most lavishly decorated haunts of nature ; 
not of balmy evenings or wild excitement of sport : but of that 
penetrating heat of which for the greater part of every year tho 
niajoiity of us bear the weight. Let us ‘ask anyone who has 
landed as a young man in India, even in the early part 
of tho hot season, what were his first impressions. He will toll us, 
if we mistake not, that his first feeling was one of suffocation, 
that ho could not live the best years of his fresh young life, just 
beginning, in an atmosphere physical and social so stifling to 
one brought up in tho pure air of Europe ; and will tell of the 
wonder with which he has heard the honest avowal of the old 
Indian, going home after a long career in the country, that ho 
is not sure that he is glad to go. This leaden hea^ it is v^ch, 
more and^moro every year, depresses the health and spirits, which 
makes strong men nervous and fretful as children, ruining the 
temper, and so incidentally widening the wide broach between 
race and race, yet of which — such is the wonderful elasticity of 
natute-~wc at last bQComo unconscious, as men in a crowd of the 
siiflbcation they arc undergoing ; till even medical men ore often 
led apray and he^tate to recognise its baleful effects. Hence it is 
that wo see men, the vei^ i^row of whose lives is being slowly 
consumed by an uonatnral climate, idlowed or allowing themselves 
to Unger on year after year, the veteran for his “oflf-wwkonings” 
the4civilfanfor hispeotfion, the memfoimt orlawyw for bis in- 
conte : till nature, which is deaf aljlluB to the noblest or the most 
pathetfo revengee the viol&tloa ,cf Het lew end eifcimts the 
life of the tMsgressor. And tbik ittioforeiile heat it is which is 
the heaviest of the iphyeiieal hufdeas of India, wbldi, iShks vjut 
all oolouf mm every English foce, end tells It* tele too well in 
the weekif mmm mi eenstitutfons of the half*braed populations. 
pA^nd the enervating effects of ett lU-pevveding hogt, con- 
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demning to sedentary pursuits a people whose life is essentially 
one of free outdoor exercise, must be added the deadly monotony 
of a climate whose only changes follow each ottier with the 
regularity of machinery. It is common in England to hear com- 
plaints of the uncertainty of our own climate (to us individually 
one of its attractions), but there is no need for such complaints 
here. For our fickle English weather we have in exchange the hard 
certainties of the tropics ; two seasons, weff and dry, whosse coming 
and going are known almost to the day, and during either of which 
each day is the counterpart of its fellow. Farewell to Spring and 
Autumn, to grateful sunlight and sweet summer rain ; for sunshine 
has turned from a welcome friend to an implacable and relentless 
enemy; and thg ceaseless floods of the monsoon drown the early 
memories of April showers. This weary monotony is indeed broken 
at intervals by phenomena of wind and rain, of thunder and 
hail, seas and floods, grander than are to be conceived lin- 
ger the innocent skies of our childhood, just as the ennui 
of Oriental life airways liable to incidents of the most 
startling and overwhelming surprise. In our early days thunder 
and lightning are invested only with a majesty which is without 
terror ; but tliose who, whether on land or sea, have ever witnessed 
the might of a tropical cyclone have learnt to feel a new and 
genuine awe in the presence of nature. No flight of imagination 
or fiction of poetry can travesty the grandeur of these phenomena, 
familiar to all who have lived in India. But excepting the occa- 
sional convulsions of a climate of which the unvarying laws are 
day by day yielding their secrets to the researches of science, the 
monotony of the Indian climate is one of the main elements in 
the essential monotony of the life. A climate which debilitates 
the strongest constitutions ; which forces into ne\y and straitened 
grooves the habits of our daily existence ; against which we must 


ever be armed as against a watchful foe, and in wliich oven the 
trivial surroundings of our hornet, books and pictures and trinkets, 
require a daHy care as vigilant as living animals — is not this m 
itself enough to' account for that hatred of India which is on* the 
of many a endured rit? And if this is so with 

Absqm ki fll0| icen injfeerests of their life's work, what is 
if s^ters wto come 

'It' 'is 'that !:'thero 
h^ppy 

is excite- , 
baaraWo' ; 


'p^try 


’■ope3fa'i:'faw\':who ‘Sh* 


reality ol'A of 
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youth ? But turn to any of the thousand rural stations and watch 
the daily life of such a one as her whom we lately saw following 
her lover full of youthful hope. The music changes to a minor 
key, like the wail of the Eolian harp, as we try to reckon the 
countless burdens which here add their load to that of the climate. 

One of the most striking and to us unnatural features of English 
life in India is its publicity; as the privacy of home life in England 
is the first of those unknown and unvalued charms which come 


back with new sweetness to the returned Indian. The peaceful 
seclusion of the English drawing-room with its fragrant atmos- 
phere is unknown in a country where houses are open from end 
to end. No gentle knock is heard at doors which are never closed, 
and no boll is at hand to sumruon servants for Vhose stealthy step 
you learn to be prepared at every moment. To this must be added 
the never ending domestic annoyances which are felt, and especially 
by ladies, with thousand-fold force under the influence of abnormal 
conditions ; at the absolute necessity of personally superintendijpg 
the minutest details of household management ; the absence of 
any but the most trivial occupations outside the daily round of 
domestic care ; the uufatliomed duplicity and intolerable officious- 
ness of Indian servants ; the total want of sympathy with the 
poor of tlic land and the consequent isolation of many whose 
warm hearts are full of that human sympathy which in England 
finds its outlet in friendly visits to cottage homes. And in speak- 
ing of the many sacrifices of which the Anglo-Indian first be- 
comes aware when he goes home, w^e must not omit to notice the 
absence in India of two at least of the most beautiful types of 
English life : the playfellows of our youth, both boys and girls, of 
that agfe intermediate between childhood and maturity, from four- 
teen to eighteen years ; and the gentle old ladies who once graced 
our early homes. 


We know of no object in nature more attractive than a sweet 
English girl of fourteen, full of life and health and of exquisite 
unconscious beauty ; none more winning than the gentle grey- 
baired lady; " th^ embodiment of peaceful refinement/’ mature 
sagacity, aid cultivated wiL But these familiar our 

loved homedtfe are for ever banished the of 
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far naturalised that India does become to them the semblance of 
a home ; but this phase too has its romance, the romance of the 
linnet born within the cage, and is often not without a deeper 
romance still, hidden out of sight but interwoven with the^ story • 
of.many of those wliom we meet every day — the romance of a rich 
inheritance of character frittered unconsciously away by contacS 
with lowering external conditions. And so in effect there are 
none to whom India is ever really home ;^or, with all good will 
to India, can we even wish that it were otherwise. 

It remains then to ask what counter forces are those 
which still attract men to this life and lead them to embrace it, 
with all its evils as, what in truth it is, a worthy and 
ennobling care^. * The first of these forces is unquestionably the 
djre force of necessity. The mother country has not room for 
all her sons, and some must find a new home for themselves. But 
akin and hardly second to this is the transient enthusiasm of 
yputh, the undefined longing for a freedom which seems unattain- 
able in the narrow atmospliere of home, which is one of the 
leading motives of English enterprise, as it is not seldom the 
index of a stamp of character upon which India tells in the 
best way. And when we come to analyse this often unreason- 
ing impulse, we find that it has its origin in no unworthy aspiration. 
There is much that is elevating in a career in which independence 
and self-reliance are perforce cal led out and developed, yet where the 
conditions of life guard the character against many of those harsh 
conceits which are contracted under more favourable outward con- 
ditions. • 


The Anglo-Indian character in its highest developmenji has all 
the masculine qualities without the self-assertion and egotism 
which are too often found in our colonies properly so called. The 
proverbially strengthening influence which is exercised on the mind 
by foreign travel, by contact with many phases of life and thought, 
^by excitements of danger, in travel or sport or Tluty, gives a breadth 
'and compass to the character which are hardly to be acquired 
• under other conditions. And perhaps in no other country in *the 
world does -such absolutie^^ ft reign, of thought and opinion, 
of and life* as in Jihdia ; so that many even of those who 
moat tte j^na^ .to 

. 'upon 


i'itl . 


are 
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in tluir woik who feel tliomselves a part of the magnificent 
machinery which has alreatly transformed not one but many 
Empires, each the growth of centuries, moulding them into one 
vast system : which still effects daily revolutions in the habits 
and thoughts of countless ages : which woiks perpetually in the 
daik, learning where to plant a firm footing and where to with- 
draw from a false position, or to abandon one which has become 
unteuahle. There is mwch that is invigorating in the visible pio- 
gress which marks each year, in the exercise of power over many 
men, in the conscious independence of a position which even m 
England is regaidcJ not without envy. Here is the source of the 
dash and chivalry which so often characterize men trained in India, 
of that not uncommon espiit dc cor}>8 which makes cacli man 
boast of his own province as the finest in the Empire, each jealous 
of its fame, for climate, foi administiation, for tlio character of its 
people. This it is which makes men foiget tlie blows of a contest 
in which they have forgotten themselves. Indolence, no doubt, and 
selfishness rear their heads in India no less conspicuously than in 
other countries j but wheie there is the foundation of a genuine 
chaiacter, theio the undeniable interest of the life seldom fails to 
leave its stamp, developing and drawing out tlie stionger capacities 
and casting tlie v^cakcr into llie shade. Even thoeaily influences of 
Indian life are veiy maiked : if wo compare the average of the 
young men who have been for two or three years in the country 
with their fellows in ago and education who annually visit India 
as tourists, the rawness of tlie latter character contrasts strongly 
with the solidify which is being daily acquired liy thp former : and 
of the hold \,hicU an Indian career takes on the men who become 
absorbed in it, wo may judge from the longing with which those 
forced by circumstances to retire at an early age invariably look 
back to the life which gave them an olject of engrossing interest. 
The ultimate effects of this life upon those who live it out, are too 
well knovm to uwd any lengthy demonstration here. No one 
who observes human nature and types of English character, W 
unacquainted with a type which is no more faultless than any other, 
but in which are often cot^picuously united some of the rarest' 
and most valued endowments of humanity. 

It ii^ no unreal picture which has been so often drawn* nor any 
the less faithful that its originals would be the first to disclaim it — 
manly frank bearing coujded with an almost feminine tender- 
ness : the fieaible imagination aeeu to interpret the thoughts of 
other mm i the freshness which has a child's enjoy apnt of life : 
the healthy mind in which a wide common sense has displaced 
nil insular Uatrownf^ss of thought* knowing the world well enough to 
appreelate fully its pleasures* to sympathize with its pains, and 
above all to lokmle its- cxmIIoss evils of miseiy and folly, of weak- 
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laess aad vice. Such are some of the liviug traits wliich, in its 
inaturest aspect, and before it has been clouded by the infirmities of 
docliuiug years, mark the character of the old Indian, a character 
befitting a ruler of men, and such as is formed only by long years 
passed in the real conflicts of the world. Nor does it in any way • 
detract from the truthfulness of such a picture that the central 
figure is set off in bold outline against a mass of colourless charac- 
ters, that in a thousand instances the in^uence of India is not 
for the individual good, that by India and India alone entbusiasin 
IS oficn turned to inditference, activity to indolence, reverence to 
cynicism, gentleness to tyranny, even integrity to an unscrupulous 
selfislmcKSs : and tins too by a fatal necessity wliich it is impossible 
that all should resist. 

Ihit in passing in review the modes in which India acts upon 
•those most irttimatelv associated with the interests of the country, 
we are reminded ot one class of our countrymen to which the 
conditions of the life we have been considering arc harder than 
to any other, although it is a class which has special claims upon 
our sympatliy and wbifih perhaps more than any other contributes 
to India what it has of home associations and home attractions. 
To the brave men who are here to guard the Empire and hold the 
conquests of a necessarily unpopular, however wise power, India is 
truly exile. Shifted from province to province, with no ties binding 
them to soil or people, no duties beyond the dull routine of barracks, 
what consolation is theirs ? It is useless to stu<ly language or 
chat ac ter, it is hardly worth while to form attaclanents among 
their companions in banishment only to be rudely and perhaps 
finally biokeu in a year or two at most. Even the noble and in- 
finitely varied sports of India are not compensation to nioro than 
a small minority. Appointments on the staS arc comparatively 
rare, and for the Regimental Officer it must suffice that lie is serving 
his country in a profession which has always been most honourable ; 
and, for the rest, that hurdsliip is the soldier’s privilege ! And is 
there no poetry here ? To a nature which cannot rest content with 
the rapid round of social amusement, is not this a situation ^hich 
calls for the bravest and most patient spirit of sacrifice ? 

And before we quit a theme which presents subjects of such 
profound interest and inexhaustible variety, a brief 
added of fhe manner in which this unique phase of English ^lito 
aflfects the character of the women who form in ifc so conspicuous 
and so bright a feature* Here we ate naturally led into the Indian 
social Yi^ojdd, and at tliC outsfet we caonot hide fromgOUJselves tho 
uotoriourfoot that ao society oa earth is so proverbliJ as that of the 
jffinglish ia ladia for the swellest of social gossip and the pettiest ot 
social fouds< Be the truth of this as it n)a>y> to those who ooasider 
well the coaditioas such as we have foiatly iadlcated theo^ uadenj 
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wliicb Indian society is composed and carried on, it will be no 
blatter for surprise if, at least away from the great social centres, the 
barren fruits of a life of ennui do spring uij like weeds; while 
those who know India best are able to testify that it is this want 
*of coherence, with all its outcome of social discords, inseparable 
from Indian society, which is felt by all alike to be the very key- 
stone of all the weariness which besets our life in India. 

And yet to this combination of influences we owe a manifesta- 
tion of feminine character which is perhaps without its counterpart, 
as are the special conditions under which it is developed. For 
with women as with men, if the effect of Indian life is in many cases 
to weaken, its effect is conspicuously to strengthen and enrich a 
character of the best mottle. Something of the blbom may be want- 
ing wliich graces the sheltered hot-house flower ; but there are wiUl 
floweis which brave the open weather to which is given a freshness 
aud a delicate beauty whicli the exotic cannot claim. Most of us 
in India have had the happiness to meet one of those gentle, un- 
selfisli, unobtrusive women who arc the, salt of society in any 
country, but whose character is brought out by Indian social life 
at once into full maturity and prominent relief. Endowed it may 
be with no brilliant gifts of beauty or accomi>Ushmcnt, she moves 
through society as if invested with some mysterious charm, 
patient to bear her own daily trials with brave unconscious self- 
devotion, and active to bind into one the incongiuous elements 
which are thrown together in the small and cvci shifting knots 
of Indian society, 'fho devoted wife, the frank and faithful 
friend, the ever cheerful companion, she it is who heals the petty ^ 
social wounds which are so easily inflicted and so quickly aggra- 
vated in *the heated social atmosphere. Dimly conscious of the 
immense power which she wields by simple purity and sincerity 
of character, and with genius to recognize the greatness of the task, 
she has strength and courage to face and to lay the social demons 
wliich, unknown elsewhere, lower about our Indian homes — demons ^ 
of .petty official pride, demons of paltriest scandal, demons of a small 
and irntating social tyranny. And this again is no abstraction. • 
These are the women who make our houses graceful and home- 
like, and who do make men forget that India is exile. The ideal 
of wise auLd loving womanhood, it is from women such as^theso that 
our^conception of jsmgels is formed, the most beautiful inception 
of the human mind. Noble types of the feminine character have, 
thank Ood^ m all ages and all lands made life tolerable : but 
the world hm never seen a nobler than this vfhom forma- 
tion is ISprgeiy due to the special infiuenooa of Anglo-Indian 

Oneo more to mt back the eye over the motley picture, there 
Ms mutib In English Ufo in India that is attractive, iu its motives, 
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its freedom, its variety, its still profuse hospitality, its social 
amusemouts, its sports, even in its luxuries unknown in other 
countries ; and tlicre is very much too that is repelling in tho 
bitterness of exile, in influences of climate, in cramped social, 
relations, and in privations and annoyances without name or 
number. Between these, let each man strike the balance for 
himself. So much at least is certain ; to women and men alike 
life in India is a very real test of character, a test under whicli 
many fail, but from which hundreds come forth like gold from 
the furnace, to leaven the national character with an element 
whicli is perhaps the only real and lasting gain which Englajid 
reaps from her Indian Empire. 

• Thus we hi\^vo* tried to follow for a few steps one or two of 
Jihe rich veins of poetry which run through one of the most out- 
wardly prosaic formtf of modern civilised life, and to view as in 
a rough, unfinished landscape the medley of which it is com- 
posed ; and if the scenes on winch we have lingered most are those 
most coloured by a sond>rc tinge, it is not that wo are not aware 
of brighter colours mingling with the rest, but that to us the 
prevailing tone which presents itself is the subdued me2M5otint 
which we have employed, and which may after all be mainly 
duo to the colour-blindness of an individual mind which stamps 
all things with its own dull tint. At least we are couscious, 
to revert to our former simile, of utter incompetence to do more 
than point out, like the diviner, the seam which others may 
work, but winch none will ever exhaust. For as beneath a surface 
which has least to attract the eye tlie ore is often richest and 
most abundant, so is even the dullest phase of human life the 
theme of an unwritten poetry, inexhaustible in depth and variety, 
set to a music which is at one lime a melody, at another a 
discord, and again a wonderful harmony, the infinite music of 
life, which some arc able to read but which no man can interpret. 



Art. IV.— a DECADE OP SANITATION IN INDIA. 

1. — Report of Commissioners on Cholera Epidemic of 1801 in 
Eorthem India. Calcutta : 180 L 

2. — Annual Reports (if the Sanitary Commissioner with the 
Government of India, 1865-1870. 

3. — Reports on Measures adopted for Sanitary Improvements 

‘in India during the years 1808, 1800, onrf up to the month 
of June, 1870. London. 1809, 1870. , 

T he history of saiilfary progress in India may* he said to date 
from 1861. In lliat year diolera »vu8 epidomio in the 
northern provinces of the Bengal Presidency, as it had often been 
before, but its terrible virulence at Miiu-Mlr the military can- 
tonment of Labor, was the immediate cause which foicibly drew 
tlie attention of Government to the necessity of investigating the 
local circumstances attending the outbreak ot the pestilence In 
the stations which chiefly suffered, of determining, so far as pos- 
sible, the causes which affected the progress and viiulonce ol tho 
disease, and of founding, on the basis of facts to be obtained, a 
system of sanitary measures having for its object the picveution 
or mitigation of future attacks. 

A special commission, of which Mr. John Strachey was nomi- 
nated president, was accordingly instituted by the. Government 
of India. This commission met at Labor on the 20lh September, 
1 861 , and may, nut inaptly, be called the first ciusade against 
cholera, tho history of which is written in the well-known “ Re- 
port of the Cholera Epidemic of 1801 in Northern India.” 

Since the issue of this Report in July, 1862, a period of ten 
yean has just elapsod, and we purpose reviewing, in short space, 
the progress of sanitary measures, and their results, daring this 
dedade, in the Bengal Presidency especially. 

Sanitary progress in all* countries depends on the effectual ad- 
ministration of measures directed to the suppression or mitigation 
of diseases, (he knowledge of such measures having boea arrived 
af mviously either hy ex^ridnee or hy soieutiffe enqufty. 

|u estlmatitig, then, tne amount of sanitary progress iu any 
period, the sul^eot mutt be considered fmm two poiots of viewi** 

1. — Sanitary progress oonsequent on increaSisef knoudedge of the 
ctiolOfK of disease, resulting either from expeiieuee or from direct 
S(4ehtifio i^u!iy«M43cientiffo sanitary progress. 

2.— Bamitary progress resulting from the more effectual adminis* 
tiatidh of sanitary measures— Practical (umitary progress. 
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It be necessary, therefore, to inquire into the practical and 
scieniiHc condition of sanitary matters in the Bengal Presidency 
at the period of the outburst of epidemic cholera over the pro- 
vinces of Northern India in 1861. On these heads we have, for- 
tunately, most complete and accurate information in the Bepoit 
of the Commissioners referred to above. 

At pago 291 j the Commissioners, Mr. John Strachey and Ins- 
pector-General Dr. McClelland, write : — “ la concluding this report 
“ wo desire again to notice the necessity of measures for the gradu- 
** al removal of the ignorance which now prevails regarding almost 
every matter of sanitary importance in India. So long as this 
“ignorance remains,' it is useless to hope that measures for the 
“ prevention of cholera or of disease generally among our European 
“^soldiers esn hjive any sort of completeness. Up to the present 
“ time we have hardly maile a beginning in laying even the 
“ foundations of true sanitary knowledge. We require the regis- 
“ tration of deaths, the observation, on a regular and uniform plan, 

“ of meteorological phenomena ; the record of facts to show the 
“ nature of the relations which exisD(fcetweea variations of climate 
‘ and season ; the rates of mortality, and the pievalcnce of disease ; 

“ and generally the systematic accumulation of knowledge regard- 
ing matters that affect the public health. 

“ At the present time we know almost nothing regarding the 
real sanitary conditions even of the places at which our Euro- 
pean troops have been stationed for a long scries of years. There 
“ hardly exists, as we have already noticed, a satisfactory account 
of the climaJLe of a single place in the vnhole of Northern India. 

“ The principles tipou which our barracks and hospitals should be 
“constructed, or our plans of conservancy carried out •remain 
“ doubtful and undecided. If we wish to ascertain a matter so 
“ apparently simple as that of tho comparative healthiness of 
“various cantonments, we find it scarcely possible to come to any 
“ conclusion, so obviously deceptive and full of ^ ror are all the avail- 
able data. Regarding the effect of climate and of other causes 
^ ** on mortality and disease among the native population we know 
“ literally nothing. • 

“ The first thing that we require Is, therefore, the means ojf 
“ obtaining some insight into the laws upon which public^ health 
in India depends. • 

“ It is not in this fcraheb of tbo salgoct alone that comprel^^pn- 
** sive vbws are necessary*. If we desire to rencler the sanitary 
“ oondmon^ of our iiuropesn soldiers really satisfsototy, we must 
“ not, when we come to practical measures of imiHOvement, ignore, 

“ as we have hitherto done, the existence of the masses* of the 
“ native population in the midst of which out soldiers must 
“ generally live. It is hopeless to expect that we can ^guard ‘ 
^ “ against the attacks of epidemic disease by any amount of care 

V If 
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** in our cantonments, if every sanitary precaution is neglected 
** in the native cities and towns close by. For practical purposes 
** we may consider that, in this respect up to the present time, 
nothing has been done at all.” 

This is a clear statement of the condition of sanitary matters 
in 18G1 in the Bengal Piesidency. It is for us now to consider 
how far our knowledge of the laws which govern public health 
in India has increased during the past ten years, how far we Iiave 
acted in accordance with the sanitary principles deduced, and 
how far successfully. Starting with the Report in question, we 
find in the measures of precaution recommended to bo observed 
on the appearance of cholera, by the Commissioners, sanitaiy 
progress, the result of experience too dearly bought in tlie teniblo 
outbreak of the pestilence at Miau-Mir and other stations with- 
in tlie epidemic area. 'J’he appalling condition of the sick crowd- 
ed in the Regimental Hospital at Mian-Mir, the utter failure 
of conservancy ariangemcnts, so that the building became a 
veritable pest-honso, fatal alike to the patient and to his comrades 
told off to attend him, led to^he recognition of one of the most 
important sanitary principles — the necessity of strictly isolating 
cases of epidemic disease. 

This may be taken as a sanitary axiom applicable to every 
form of ejiidomic dist‘ase. The necessity not only of isolating cases 
of epidemic disease from cases of other disease, but also, whero 
practicable, of treating * such cases in separate apartments, has 
received fresh confirmation with each year's experience. Indeed, 
the whole system of hospitalism is open to serious objections. 
European experience has shown that in very many cases the 
fatal disease has had its origin in hospital wards, and patients have 
died, not of the diseases for which they were originally admitted, 
but of those generated in hospital. It is very questionable if it 
be possible to construct any large building, the several parts 
of which shall be* at all times free from the dangerous 
ejBSuvia given off by those suffering from communicable diseases. 
When we reflect on thO'di6Bculty of keeping the external atmo- 
sphere pure in large towns, we are forced to conclude that no 
plan of hospital ventilation has yet been devised on which tborongh 
reliance^can be placed. 

There are tnmy daye,iii England even» when, owing to the 
poifeot stiltnese of the ^iktmosphere, the best constructed ventilators 
cease to act exoept where the air is propelled through them by 
mechanical means. If this be true of Engllah how tnucVmore does 
it apply to Indian hospitals, wheiw, day after day, especially during 
the rains, the only motion in the sultry air is imj^rted by a punkah, 
^ 'and ventilation, m understood in Europe, may he said to be niL 
J Although the danger of large hospitals has been recognised, 
and, so far, there has been scieniifle sanitary progress in this 
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respect ; yet, practically, improvenieDt Las been very sliglit in 
India. The Report of 18G1 led to the order that cases of cholera 
should on no account bo mixed up with those of other diseases ; 
and accordMgly, in military stations at least, separated buildings « 
or huts have been elected or set apart for the accommodation 
of cases of cholera, sinall’-pox, or other epidemic or contagious 
diseases ; or wliere these do not exist, ariangemcnts have been made 
for erecting hospital tents for the same purpose. 

In the latest rules published by the Military Department, res- 
pecting measures to be adopted on the outbieak of cholera, tho 
danger of tho existing system of hospitalism is recognised in these 
words : — It must be borne in mind that in very numerous 
instances it ^is fti the hospital, among patients under treatment 
“ for other diseases, that cholera first appeals.” 

Still, however, the old system prevails among the military, with 
tho exceptions noted above, while in the principal cities and towns 
of Inilia tho sick of the native population is accommodated in great, 
palatial, double-storied .buildings where the difficulties of atten- 
dance and conservancy are increased four-fold, and necessary 
cleanliness and sufficient ventilation lendcred impossible. 

But sanitary progress in the Bengal Presidency must be sought 
for in the vast improvement that has taken place daring the past 
decade in tho condition of the principal cities and towns and mili- 
tary stations. In Calcutta, alone, has a perfect system of drainage 
and water-supply been partially carried out, but in most of the 
other cities and towns of the Presidency the removal of refuse 
matters is very effectually performed by haml-labour. Calcutta of 
1861, probably the most insanitary city in tho world, ditfers most 
essentially fiom Calcutta of 1871, which in its mortafity hears 
favourable comparisou with London, and actually exceeds in 
healthiness some of the principal cities of Eugi^pad. The 
Sanitary Commissioner with the Governmeut of India writes 
thus : — The very marked improvement m the health of the 
town of Calcutta which has characterise 1870, and which 
has been coincident with the introdnetiou of a good wafer- 
« ftupply, deserves special mention. paling the statistics of 
**^ortality with what they have been previously, it appears that 
in 1870 the deaths from cholera numbered only l,5j83> less 
than one-half of what they were in the year previous^ mi very 
\ii%U »vet one-half of whitt they were in tlie most favourable year 
of which there is any ieoor<i Between 1841 and 1830 the an- 
« nnal de^hs from this one cause varied from a minimum of 3*603 
« in 1848 to a maximum of 6,558 in 1880, From 1861 .to 1864 
<'fto records are pmcurable; but the later years* 1865 to 1860, 
present quite as many fatal cases in each as are to be found la 
the earlier period Dysentery and diarrhoea in 1870 were ateo at a ’ 
“ minimum which hfl^ never been reached before. The results 
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** as a whole were also singularly favourable* It is too early to draw 
“ any favourable conclusions from these facts, for it remains to bo 
seen how far the results may Ijo properly ascribed to a better 
" water-supply, and to the new drainage, and how fa®tbey merely 
“ represent the healthy character of the year ; but there can be no 
** question that the sanitary improvements which have been intro- 
•* duced into Calcutta of late years are calculated to have a marked 
“ influence on the public health, and that the greatest benefit 
“ may be anticipated from them/* 

The total iiuinbor of deaths in Calcutta from cholera last year, 
as given in the Municipal Report, was only 800, very slightly over 
half the number of deaths iu the preceding year, 1870, and there- 
fore, according to Dr. Cnmunghsimy about one yjuarter the num- 
ber in the most favourable year of which there is any record^ 
These results, coincident with the introduction of an abunuant 


supply of filtered water, and a perfect system of drainage, which, 
however, has been only partially applied, are very hopeful, as they 
seom to indicate the means whereby cholera may be, as it wore, 
'stamped out of the delta of the Ganges.l* 

What an incalculable bles.^ing for the millions of inhabitants of 
this great Presidency, if their mortality from cholera and dysentery 
wore reduced by one-half as in Calcutta iu 1870. But while the 
inhabitants of the cities and towns, very few in number compared 
with the millions occupying the country districts, enjoy in vary- 
ing degree the good results due to sanitary improvements, the 
latter remain in almost precisely the same condition they were 
a hundred years ago, or have changed it for worse, a^, for instance, 
in the Hngli district. 

The ' loss of life and physical deterioration of the people occupy- 
ing this part of the delta of the Gauges from fever alone has beou 
enormoiail especially during the last three years. The fever seems 
to have increased in virulence during the past twelve months, and 
the unfortunate inhabitants of the district have been more than 
decimated* The same endemic fever raged in the Batdw&n anci' 
Kaddoa districts in 1861 and 1862, and its excessive virulence 
led to an inquiry into its^causes and progress by the Govern-' 
merit of Bengal That no good resulted from this inquiry's* 
unfortunately, only too evident The inhabitants of these 
districts am reduoed (o the lowest state of physiotd deteriora* 
tiott ; and %H only h^p afforded by Government hm been tn the 
shape of qublne distributed at the local dispensaries by native 
sub^assistant eur^ei^us and other native medical as^isianta tt 
would JiO iafcomstrng to know how much good is effected by this 
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plan, and we would accordingly inquire — how many applicants for 
quinine require that medicine ? how many of those who require it 
obtain it ? and lastly, how much of that sent out from the 
medical storee in Calcutta is distributed? 

To fevers by far the greater amount of mortality in India is duo. 
The writer has noticed in a former number of this journal a re- 
markable fact, in connection with the province of Oudh, that, if 
from the total mortality be taken that due fevers alone, we have 
a death-rate from all other causes, cholera included, considerably 
under that returned for the United Kingdom. This is very 
remarkable, especially if it be considered that by far the greater 
number of these fevers are of malarious origin, and are almost 
unknown in the Biiitish Islands. 

To the absence of any complete or even reliable health-statistics 
oT the native population during the past ten years, the following 
table showing deaths and admissions in the European army from 
1862 to 1872, illustrates the fact that the sanitary measures 
put in force during this period, while apparently very effectual 
in lessening the number 6f cases and virulence of cholera, dysen- 
tery, and dirrahoea, have been powerle^ so far as fevers are con- 
cerned. This table exhibits the percentage of admissions to hos- 
pital and deaths per 1,000 for each year separately, and shows also 
the total for the first five years of the decade compared with that 
of the last five years. 
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♦ Taken; from Br. Bry^SLea's “ Vital the Bengal Presi^nncy^ 
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Tho above table, while exhibiting the apparent effect of sanitary 
measures — minus drainage — on the health of the British troops 
ill the Bengal Presidency, does not give any idea of the relative 
amount of sickness aud mortality from the same diseases among 
the native population. Natives suffer far less from cholera and 
dys#‘utory, iti pioportion to their number, than Europeans. 

When the terrible outbreak of cholera among the British troops 
at Mian-Mir was at itf* worst, the native population of tho ad- 
joining city of Labor was almost free from the disease. This is 
not a solitary instance ; in many other stations the same con- 
ditions were present, and it may be taken as a settled fact that 
wherever cholera occur^s the British soldier suffers by far the most.* 

^ But the application of sanitary measures to-* the prevention of 
disease has been almost altogether confined during the past ten 
years to the military aud principal civil stations of the Presidency ; 
wliile the village populations have been, on the whole, left to 
shift for themselves, losing sight of an important fact well ex- 
pressed in the “ Remaiks by tho Army Sanitaiy Commission upon 
* Memorandum on measures adopted for Sanitary Improvement in 
India up to tho end of as follows : — 

“ Groups of native population in their present state are the 
centres from which cholera originates ; and not until the sources 
of this and other pestilences are cut off, can the health of troops 
** be considered safe." 

As year succeeds year, and facts relating to sanitary matters 
accumulate and are recorded, it becomes proved to demonstration 
that wc holil in our own hands tho power of preventing both 
epidemic and endemic disease. 

TRe station of Utakamand, in the Madras Presidency, placed 
at an elevation of (>,000 feet above the sea, was specially selected 
as a sanitarium owing to the healtlkiucss of the locality ; yet, iu 
the Report of tho Sanitary Commissioner for Madras for 1867, it 
is shown that the , healthiness of the station had then so far de- 
teriorated that f^al typhoid fever had become endemic among the* 
residents, and to such an extent as to make it dangerous for 
invalids to resort to it at alhj' The causes of this rapid <mange in* 
the healthy character of the station are stated to bo due 
** Absence of healthy plan and construction ; as also, of 
prapot arrangement of houses, 

" 2, ^Absence of offioient** drainage and cleansing, so that tho 
ground has become seddened with filth, 

8.~PcUtt<iiicn Of water souircea" 


^ is Well ilhtstvaiea by 

the Mawiog sMstim of attacks ana 
deatlis atiocng Buropean and Kative 
1)roopi#ccurnug at the same stations 
ana at the same dates 
^ . Ameses rsa 1,000. 

M. 80-20 


Native Troops ... 

Bnm ran 1,000, 
British Troops 
Native « 


... 956 

... 53-68 
... 4-n 


Biyden’s fieport on the choleraof 
1856-68, &c. 
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As in Ufcakamaud so throughout India the source of every 
epidemic and eudeiuic disease may be traced to the causes oiui- 
merated above ; wliicli, being introduced by human agency, are 
removable by the same means. 

This being granted, it becomes the first duty of those who 
administer the affairs of this country to see that, so far as in their 
power lies, the means for putting in force the sanitary measures 
required be supplieil. The field for th8 application of stich 
measures is vast, the work which must be done is enormous ; 
but “ many hands make light work, ” and the people themselves 
must act in the matter. Gut this they never will do until they 
are first clearly shown the necessity for the measures propow'd 
to be carried opt,* and then should they refuse to render assis- 
tajice they must bo compelled.* It is a clearly established 
point in English law that no man has a right to injure his neigh- 
bour by creating nuisances in and about his dwelling ; and nowhere 
does this law so much require to bo enforced as in tliis country, 
where it becomes a question, not merely of comfort, but also of 
life. 

India is, esseniially, the country of pilgrims, and those have 
been long recognised as originators and disseminators of dLseasc, 
Where great multitudes of people are collected in a confined space 
in a tropical climate, without any arrangements for the removal of 
lofuse matters or the supply of pure drinking water, it is not to ho 
w'ouderod at that dinsease will originate among them, and on their 
dispersion be carried far and wide throughout the country. JHuch 
has done* during the past tea years to mitigate the evil 
resulting from this source. At most of the places of pilg^iiii^go 
sanitary measures have been put in force, arrangements made to 
prevent crowding, to remove refuse matters, and ensure a supply 
of good drinking water. These have been followed by most 
encouraging results, especially at the great places of pilgrimage in 
tlie Madras Presidency. In a memorandum by •the Army Sanitary 
Conctmission on the ** Report and order of the Madras Qovernmout; 
^regarding the control of pilgrimages in the Madras Presidency,*' 
the excellence of the measures adopted is recogiiisqj}, and the fact 
that cholera and other epidemic diseases may be preiientod or 
arrested by sjtnltary measures attested as follows 


* The Municipal Commissioner for of sanitation, by cleanltness in 
the City of Bomoay remarks, in his lings, by pure water amt ventilation, 
Bepott for iBp, that there Is much Be says : know, as we do, how 

eni^uragemout from the consideration ** much the poorer olasses have been 
that in three years the masses hare persuaded to do for themselves, to 
begun to learn that such scourges as “ improve their dwellings, and how 
cholera, fever, and the like can be much money they have really spent 
prevented by the ordinary precautions in these improvements.’' 
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** This leport contains facts of great interest and importance re- 
gnrding cholera in India. It shows not only that breathing foul 
‘‘ air and drinking foul ^ater lead to a development of cljolera among 
“ bodies of pilgrims apparently in good health, but that with very 
** moderate care in picventiug the atmosphere being fouled by 
** human excieta spiead over the country, or by other nuisances ; 
** by pioviding free ventilation and by protecting water sources from 
impurity, large bodies of people may come together, hold their 
“ fairs or pilgrimages, and return home without taking cholera. 

The expeiience of Congeveram and Humphi is most important 
** to tlio future management of pilgrimages as well as to the future 
“ prevention of cholera everywhere, for it indicates the direction 
“ in which efforts for the prevention of cholera should be made in 
“ India. On comparing the experience at Congeverau and lluin- 
“ plii with that at Huidwar, the necessity Of removing all oxcic- 
‘‘ rnentitious and other noxious matters away from camps and 
“ towns instead of burying them among or near the population is 
clearly shown. 

It is most satisfactory to know that an arrest can be put on 
** cholera by these simple and easy measures of prevention, which 
have, moreover, the experience of all past epidemics in Europe 
to sustain them** 

While little has been done, practically, during the past decado 
towards the improvement of the sanitary condition of (he Bengal 
Presidency generally, it is satisfactory to know that a vast 
amount of iulormation rogaiding matters that affect the public 
health has been collected during this time, and set fortli in tho 
Bejprts of the Local Sanitary Commissioners, and in the Annual 
Reports of the Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of 
India. 

Dr. Cunningham’s Report for 1 867 contained the history of the 
cholera epidemic of that year in Northern India, which was sup- 
posed to have had hs origin at the great Hmdwar fair, On consi- 
deration of this Report the Array Sanitary Commission recommend- 
ed ‘that a special inquiry into the whole subject of epidemic cholera, 
in the East i^ould be instituted. The result was that two yottng 
medical officers, Drs. Lewis and Cunningham, of the British and 
Indian Medical Services respectively^ yere sent to Calcutta in the 
latter part of 186S, to enter upon this special inquiiy. These 
gentlemen happened to be fftst of the several candidates for 
commissions in theii: respective services in the beginning of that 
year ; and it was believed that^ in selecting officers at the commence* 
ment of thek sorvicei there would bo this advantage, that, while 
thoroughly acquainted the latest teaching on the subjects, 
their minds would be unprejudiced by any theories which as 
senieft* officers they might nave formed or adopted. In 1868 the 
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theories of Uallier and Petenkoffer regarding the etiology of 
cliolora were the subject of much interest to tho whole medical 
profession, and were by many accepted as proved. It was, there- 
fore, deemed advisable that the first part of this inquiry should be. 
devoted to ascertain on wliat foundation these theories rested ; and 
Dis. Lewis and Cunningham were, therefore, directed to proceed 
first to flermauy and study the subject there with the authors of 
the theories, • 

On their subsequent arrival in India these officers proceeded to 
investigate the merit sof those theories ; and Dr. Lewis publish- 
ed, in 1870, the result of His inquiries which was tho disproval 
of Hallior « theory that any special fungus was characteristic of 
cholciaio evacuations. Dr. Cunningham’s account of his investiga- 
tion of Potenkofier's theory in tho Madras Presidency was publish- 
ed last year in the “ Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner 
with the Government of India.” The author considers it prema- 
tine, in the absence of rc(iuirod data, to form any final conclusion, 
and thinks it very desirable that the existence of any facts in 
favour of the soil theory should bo distinctly put forward, and 
the more so, that there seems to ho enough of these to foibid Us 
wholesale rejection. 

Although tho Reports of both Drs. Lewis and Cunningham are 
of the highest scientific interest, wo must consider that, pvactically 
at least, tho time occupied in writing them has been wasted. Wo 
see little prospect of true sanitaiy progress for the future if the 
scientific investigation of the etiology of disease in linlia is to hi* 
confined by (Government to testing tho truth of Ihcoiies, For, 
as Miss Nightingale ha swell remaiked, the public health ques- 
lion is not a (piostiou of opinion. It is a question — • 

“ 1 . — Of what is fact ? ^ 

“ 2. — Of what is practicable and expedient ^ 

However ingenious a theory may be, the wisest thing is never 
** to expend public money on it ” ; and agiiiu — “ the (piestion.^ 

* ** to 1)0 dealt with are cither questions of fact or they are nothing, 

. **No speculative matter should over peep out of or creep mtu 
** public healtli reports intended to lead to practical action.”'*^ 

Oan we estimate tho public good that might have resulted ha<I 
these gentlemen been free from the day they arrived in India to 
investigate 'the disease as they found it ? Opportunities for deter- 
mining certain questions are sometimes atthrded> which* if pot 
sewed at the proper time may not ho again avail aide for years 
to come. ^We trust such opportunities have not been lost whilo 
the dreams of the German protessors wore being interpreted 

* CCbport ou iue<wureft Irom JuuO to Juno XB70, p 43. 

for sanitary improvomsuts iu India, » 
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However, the Government has initiated real sanitary progress in 
ordering a special inquiry into the etiology of cholera. With- 
out a knowledge of the causes of the diseases we try to prevent, 

, the meaus.of prevention adopted must bo empirical, and their 
success partial. It is very desirable that the fevers of the Bengal 
Presidency, to which such an enormous loss of life and physical 
deterioration of the population are yearly due, be also made the 
subject of special inquiry, so that we may know how far it is in 
our power to mitigate or remove them by carrying out sanitary 
measures w^hich, if known, might prove to be attended with much 
less difficulty in their execution than our most sanguine hopes 
lead us, in our present ignorance, to expect. 

We should know how far the silting up of the beds of rivers, 
the construction of barriers to the flow of water, as railway em- 
bankments, and irrigation by means of can'^ls affected the health 
of the inhabitants ; and it would be a very great satisfaction to us 
to be truly informed bow far the people of the Bengal Presidency, 
and especially^ those of the Hugh district, have had to suffer for 
the blessings generally believed to be granted them in the form of 
railways, and elevated, well-made roads in their swampy valleys. 

In carrying out an inquiry of this kind, statistics showing, as far 
as practicable, the iiatiiro of the fevers which give rise to this 
great mortality, should be procured. 

We should then know how much is due to deficient drainage- 
represented by malarious fevers ; to insufficient and inniitritious 
food — by relapsing fevers ; and to absence of effective conservancy 
measures — by pythogenic fevers. All these causes no doubt work 
together,’*^ but it wcmld be well, before entering on any great 
works, tiaving for their object the removal of any one of them, to 
know, as far*as possible, the nature of tbc most potent. 

But a most irnportant subject for scientific investigation has 
received very slight attention during the past ten years, namely, 
the relation of me'toorological phenomena to the occurrence of 
h>cal and epidemic diseases. > Au attempt has been made, since' 
about the beginning of 1860 , to secure the observation,, of meteoro-*. 
logical phendiipenii % supplying rneteorologicat instrurpent^ to 
the military statioiw making the medical officer of jgach 
corps responsible that d^ijy pb^etvations are taken apd tbe thean 

'provided ici?; ’thSat.' 

' ; ;bir:prQ%feiond ' ' \ ^ - 

tihl ':'’;'. ' ' t i'n'''th’e 

! . ‘'systeta ob* 

;''i;^>Pialar|piis fevers ill' insists tbeati^ks' -tained itiStri^tlEJoas , , n 

ef othei* Ifevers^ aad tma, taking, m^teci*ologicid 
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It is sufficiently evident that under such a system the sources 
of fallacy must be many» the preparation of the reports imperfect, 
and any attempt to generalise facts, from data thus obtained, 
impossible. 

But, indeed, no facts have been attempted to be generalised 
from these reports. They are sent in yearly, are glanced at and 
laid aside, and sanitary science is no richer for tlieir preparation. 

To carry out the recommendations of tlie Cholera Commission 
of 1801, to make the scientific investigation of the relation of 
meteorological phenomena to disease a reality and not a sham, 
we require the appointment, at the principal military stations 
at least, of each Presidency, of officers specially qualified for tbo 
purpose. • 

As such offi(?iers should belong to the medical profession, the 
expense of the extra* appointments would he greatly lessened 
by making the services of these officers available at the military 
hospitals. These officers should be retained, if possible, at the 
same station for at least three complete years ; they should be 
selected from the whole Body of medical officers serving in India 
on account of special ability for this inquiry, and should be 
granted a staff allowance in addition to their ordinary pay. 

The officer appointed to Load-quarters might, in addition to 
his own observations, receive, correct, and tabulate the results 
obtained and forwarded by the provincial officers to the office 
of the Inspector General of Hospitals. 

The observations should be recorded daily in a printed form, 
distinct from ,tbe Annual Sanitary Report, which should be 
forwarded monthly to the Iiispector-Generars office. 

The kind of form to be used, and the manner in which the 
inquiry should be carried out, should be determined by the Army 
Sanitary Commission in consultation with the leading civil and 
military medical authorities. 

To sum up, there has been considerable *saaitary progress 
duriti|[ the past ten years, but, as regards the Presidency generally* 
th^ lite|:ature of the subject has gained far more than the people 
liaye ^generally benefited by. practical^ efforts in their behalf, 
Pita^cai sanitary progre^ cws remarked above, can only fairly 
be^^id Mohave taken place any extent in the military and 
chi^f pt^idiis. In t hei^^ tdd, ; much still irdin aiM to- 
llgr' -hjpst' ' mulitaiy stations' .the;!, troops^ I'fop d 

’ihi; fiUoN’AP:, proyide^jV;,'' ;;i5|ifikrvanoy 

jsds^bility^ for tne^; 

who .have .pastisd'- through Ipr 

tlie'Arifiy'&tedic^l Scb'cpl 'iiftoe'tfiOO. 'the ' 'Eegw^utal 

None ot; these yet Meteoro%^^ 

attained the rank of Surgeoh, and ♦ In Peshawar, for iustaaco* * 
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accumulatiou of enormoiiKS heaps of filth in deep cesspools, poison- 
ing the air and water around, as obtained at Mian-Mir at the 
time of the outbreak of the fatal epidemic of 1861. New barracks 
on the most approved hygienic principles of construction have 
been and are being built, and in almost every respect the British 
soldier is well cared for. But so long as the condition of the rural 
population remains uncared for, so long as they are permitted to 
make their dwellings, ‘and the ground about them, and the tanks 
and wells from which they draw their drinking water, receptacles 
for every form of filth, so long will epidemics of disease devastate 
the country, and the British soldier and European resident fall a 
prej^ to their virulence, 



Art. V.— the TERRITORIAL ARISTOCRACY OF 
BENGAL. 

No. II. — The Nadiya' Ra'j. 

1. —Kshitisa-harisahaH-charitam^ or, a Genealoja^ical account of 
the family of Kshitisa, father of Bhatta Narayana, in Sanskrit. 
Translated into English by Pertsch. 

2. — Krishna Chandra Gkaritra, or Life of Krishna Chandra 
Rdya. By Rdjih Lochan Mukharji, in Bengali. 

3. — Sir ul Muta Khirin, Translated by Mustapha. 

4. — Gharithdhtah ^ By Kali May Ghatak, in Bengali. 

"N J ADIYA' (or Nuddea) was founded by Lakshman Sen, son of 
X > Balldl Sen, Kir)g of Gaur, in 10C3. The Bhagirathi enjoys a 
sanctity not pertaining to the Mahanadi on which Gaur is situated ; 
and hence Nadiya was considered from a Hindd point of view a more 
desirable royal residence than the latter. Balldl Sen and the 
members of his family >ised to pay frequent visits to Nadiya for 
the purpose of cleansing their sins by ablution in the waters of the 
Bhdgiratlu. On the other side of the river there is a large 
mound still called after Balldl Sen. It was recently dug up by one 
Mulla Sahib ; who discovered some harkoses or wooden trays, and a 
box containing remnants of shawls and . silken dresses, and also 
some small silver coins. There is also a digki or lake called Bah 
lAUdiqld. It is on the east of the Bhagirathi, and on the west of 
the J^angL /The founder, Lakshman Sen, built a palace of which 
the ruins are still extant. It was situated on the south of a tank 
called Bihpukur, on the east of the Bhagirathi, on the »west of 
the Jalangi, and on the north of Saraudra-gariA. Nadiya at the 
time of its foundation was situated right on the banks of the 
Bhigirathi ; but the river has now completely altered its course. 
It used formerly to run behind the BailaUd'^hi and the palace ; 
*but it has now dwindled in that part into m isolated k/i4L It 
now runs to the east of the ruins of the palace. The old Nadiya 
was rent in twain by the Bhdgirathi : at length the northern part 
hai^ been swept away, whilst the southern part has been increased by 
accretions, and constitutes the hew Nadiyl Nadiya was one of 
the capital dties of Bengal under the Hindu ry ; and cpntinued to^be 
so iiit A.D: 1208. Lakshthanfya, the son of Lakshmah,; was tlie 
last Ben RijA of and rtded nominally *110 

iSiatiotoished of juwice. 

child. Pr^ious to fais birth, the astrolo^rt had 
the child should bo born before a partic^kr h^ur, his* destiny 
would be an inglorious one, but if that event, could be possibly 
postponed till the termination of the predfeted hour, he ^hould f 
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enjoy a very long aud prosperous reign. His bravo mother forth- 
witli issued instructions to her attendants, that without paying 
attention to her safety, they should use their best exertions to 
postpone her delivery. The result was the birth at a somewhat 
Jfitcr hour, but the intrepid Riui did not survive this experiment 
upon herself. 

In the year above mentioned Muhammad Bakhtyar Khilji 
marched with his troqps from Bihdr to Nadiyd. On approach- 
ing the environs of the city he concealed his troops in a 
dense jungle ; and, escorted by only seventeen body-guards, 
entered the palace. On being challenged by the Raja’s sepoys, 
ho informed them that he was an envoy from the Court of 
Dehli. His movements were managed with such celerity and 
secrecy, that his entrance into the palace was not suspected till he 
and his horsemen had passed the inner gates. Drawing their swords 
they slaughtered the royal attendants. The Rdja, who was then 
seated at breakfast, alarmed by the noise and Cj'ios of the house- 
hold, made his escape from the palace, aud in a small dinghi went 
down the river. The mass of the Muhammadan troops concealed 


in the forest, now advanced towards the city and took easy posses- 
sion of it. Bakhtydr K.hiljl gave up the palace to be plundered 
by his army ; and then proceeded to Lakhnauti, or the anciout city of 
Gaur, the then capital of Bengal. 

The Nadiya family derives its descent directly from Bhatta- 
n£rayana, the chief of those five Brahmans who had been imported 
from Kanauj by Adisura, King of Bengal, for the performance of 
certain purificatory rites. 

The following were successively the cldefs of Nadiy4 • 
£h9ttan&rayaua. I Kasinatha. 

Nipu* Kama Sainuddhfira. 


£h9ttan&rayaua. 

Nipu. 

HaWudha. 

Htunhara. 

Ktundarpik 

Bisvrambliara. 

.Naraharl 

K&r^yaua. 

Priyankura. 

JDharni^ugar& 

T&r&pati. 

Binna Cliaudra. 

Stibdddhl 

Trilbchauft. 

Kansiri. 

Shaiihtbid&sa, 


Durgiddsa, (M&joaait-d&f 
Bbavinaada). 

Sri Krishna. 

Oop&la. 

Bdgliaba. 

Hudrar&ya. 

Bimjil)ana. 

B&m^ Krishna. 

R&ntjii^ana. 

Bn^hu JEt&ma^ 

Krishna Chandra. 

Siva Chapdra. 

Iswara Chandra, 

Oirisa Chandra. 

Srisa Chandra. 

Satisa Chandra. 
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Wo find several interesting particulars connected with the career 
of some of the above mentioned Rajas ; but these are overlaid 
by tradition. Sifting the wheat from the chaffy we perceive that 
Bhattanardyana built up his estate from the villages which . 
Adisura had in part sold and in part granted to him. These 
villages were enjoyed by him exempt from taxation for twenty^four 
years. What is recorded by Sanskrit writers of the Rajas, com- 
mencing from Nipu, the son of Bhattanarayana, to Kama, is very 
little to our purpose. They are said to have been wise and virtu- 
ous rulers ; but it appears that tbeir administrations were sterile 
of events. Biswanitha was the first Raj4 who proceeded to Dehli, 
and was confirmed in the Raj by Muhammad of Gliaznl in con- 
sideration of an &nnual tribute, Ue made additions to his 
apcestral zamind^rls, by the purchase of Pargana Kamkadi and 
other properties. Tlufnext Rdja whose administration deserves 
to be chronicled was Kasinatha. He was the first of his race 


who met with the vicissitudes of fortune. During his govern- 
ment it happened, that frojn a troop of elephants wliich liadbeen sent 
from the Rdjd of Tripurd to Akbar, Emperor of Delhi, being his 
annual tribute, one large elephant escaped ; and straying about 
in a great forest, broke into villages and alarmed their inhabitants. 
The Raj4 of Nadiya learning that this elephant had broken into 
one of his villages and done considerable mischief, hunted the animal 
to death. This circumstance having been reported to His Majesty, 
peremptory orders were issued to the Governor of JAmbagira to 
take the Raja prisoner and send him up to Debli. 

J^rnhagira,*or more properly speaking Jahangfra, was the city of 
Dhaki, founded by the Emperor J*ahaagu’ in 1608. Islim Khin 
was appointed the first Subahdir. It was the head-quarters of the 
Subahclirs of Bengal, representing the Emperor of Dehli, and exer- 
cising great influence over the Rdjas of this province. To him the 
PauisdSrs of Mursbidibad and Hugli were subordinate. The seat 
of tJje local Government was afterwards transferred from Dh4k^ to 


*Miirshidfibad ; and the forrp^r city became a Fauzd^rl, 91 * the 
•seat bf a subordinate F^uzdAr. : V 

rResuminig tb^ threiid bf ^ parrati*"©, we find that Kasin4tha 
lijavfeg'' received'* tiibeljr ibfbmmtion." bf-tbe ^piroceedings'^brtfae^ 
^ 0(1 towards of army 

«p'je-;G4yirnot’^ ' ' 

' the 
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the banks of the river Jalangf. In consequence of Rama beings 
born in the house, and having inherited the kingdom of Samud- 
dhara, he was called by the name of R^ma SamucMbara. His wife 
bore him four sons, called Durgadasa, Jagadisa, Hariballabha, and 
Subuddhi. Durgadfisa, the eldest Raj Kumir, was once sojourn- 
ing on the banks of the river to witness sports and dances, when 
a Muhammadan chief arrived from Dehli in a large fleet and with 
a large retinue, flisc arrival was the signal for the stoppage of 
the dances and the disappearance of the spectators. Durgadisa 
was the only person who maintained his place. The chief asked 
him : ” Tell me, Brahman, how many kros is it from here to the 
city known by the name of Hogli?" Durgadasa gave the re- 
quired information, at which the chief said to him, — “ I am highly 
pleased with your fearlessness and other virtues ; come with me 
then to the country of Hugli.’^ Durgadasa readily complied 
with his request, and accompanied him to Hugli, where he was 
appointed Kandngo. Durgdddsa at first demurred to the appoint- 
ment, and said, — “ Wc are kings by inheritance, and know not how 
to serve others.*' The chief replied, — Then I will write to the 
Sultan of Dehli that he grant you a title and a kingdom ; but now 
do as I bid you.” Durgadasa obeyed this injunction and entered 
upon the duties of his office as Eanfingo. On the recommendation 
of his superior, the Emperor conferred on him, in due time, the 
title of Majmuadar Bhavananda. Some time after he retired frona 
the service, and built a palace at Ballabhapura ; and having 
inherited the kingdom of his father, Rama Samuddhara, ruled for 
twenty years. His other brothers lived in happiness, each build- 
ing a 'palace of his own^ Hariballabha at Fathipur, Jagadis 
at Kodll^Achhi, and Subuddhi at Patkabarh The family 
naliy lived in a palace in Par^aua Bagnd, constituting, the. 
largest, 2 Windari of the Nadiy4 r&j. But after Kasinathi 
the life for killing the elephant, hb son 

ruled in PatkabarL ' , * , ’ .. 

. ;^hfe the contemporaneous RajSs, Prat^p^ffityn, ' 

werful He 
i being jiiqvy 


thO elifef the most 

had subdued or ^ther elei^ BSjas ; ^ 
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proceeded to Uehli, for the purpose of moving the Emperor to 
recognise his claim to the Jessor raj. On reference beii»g made to 
tlie SubfthdSr of Jahangira and the Fauzdar of HngH, they report- 
ed favourably on the claim of Kachn Raya. Tiie Emperor, already 
en.raged against Pratapaditya for his insolence and rebellion, deter- 
mined to punish this refractory vassal for his usurpation, and 
appoint his nephew to the raj. Accordingly ho deputed his 
General Mansingh to Jessor, for the ptirpOL-,c of bringing the 
rebel Raja to his senses. The avenging Muhammatlan army with 
their general arrived by boat at Chakdah, on the rt>ad to Jossor. 
But their arrival was tho signal for the flight of all tlio iH^igli- 
bouring Rajas. Majniuadir Chavananda was tho only Raja 
who r(*mained at ‘his post lie paid his hotnage to the General, 
ajid ottered a golden ring and other ornatnonts as hiAuazar, 
declaring — " Lord of groat power ! on jmur arrival all kings of 
this land have fled ; only 1, lord of a few villages, iiave re- 
mained here to see your Oiaee, the King of Justice ; if you desire 
me, Avbo am hero to coi^ratulate you, to do anything for you, be 
please<l J)ut to order it.” To this Mansingh replied — “Well then, 
Majmuidar, make the necessary propaiations for passing the 
river, that my soldiers may safely reach the opposite bauk.*^ “JVIy 
Lord,'' answered the MajmuWar, *^altll 0 Uidl 1 have but a small re- 
tinue, yet at tho ordois of your Grace all shall be performed." lie 
then collected a largo number of boats and transports, and led tho 
whole army across the river. When M^tiHingh himself had 
reached the opposite bank, he oflbred his cordial thanks to 
Majmuddar for helping the expedition. But at this time, tho 
further march of his army was arrested by foul weather winch 
lasted for a whole week. What with this untoward evoni/ and the 
shortness of rations, the army was nearly paralyzed ; but Maj- 
mu&dar became the Commissary General, and fed tho army wi^h. 
hi$ own stores* When the weather cleared up, Mansingh tluus 
addressed the Majmuiddr ; Tell mo after how many days or on 
*lvhat day can I arrive from hero at tho capital of Pratapdditya:? 
•dnd on which side is the entrance of the army practicaldo ? WritO it 
dovrn accurately and give it to me" •Majmuadar prepared and 
submitted the required statement. Mdnsingh was much ploascil 
trith the iijformation supplied to him, and addressed him thus: 
** Ob high-minded Mqjmnadir, whto I rotund again from tho 
0 ^ PratApiditya you shall utter a wish and I will certaiu- 
Bu'toome yourself alonjf with m to the capital of 
rrZtdjWU PratApAdStyh defended himself boldly, and after 
ttiOWlttg a great deal of courage, waa ovbiuomi. His fort was 
WSdrmed^ and he was captured, pinioned imd ^hut up in an iron 
ea|fa to b^ taken up to Dohli; but he died on the way at 
Benares, MAnsingh remained in Bengal from 1589 to 160C.* Tho 

m: . 
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events here narrated took place between those years. To 
Majmuaddr, Mansiugh said, — “I have been pleased by the zeal 
which you have manifested in this war ; and you also saved the 
lives of my soldiers during the foul weather which lasted 
without interruption for seven days. Utter therefore any wish 
you please, and I will certainly fulfil it.” Majtnu&dar then 
narrated bis antecedents, informing Mdusiiigh of the flight of 
his grandfather Kasinatha, and liis subsequent capture and 
violent death, and the settlement of his grandmother and father at 
Pdtkahari ; and expressed a wish to be reinstated in his ancestral 
possessions. Mansingh promised to further his petition, and took 
liim up to l)ehli. Ho thou presented the Majmuadar to the 
Emperor Jahangir, and brought to his Majesty's ‘notice tlie valuable 
services rendered by him in the expedition against Pratapaditya. 
Ill' Majesty was much pleased with the conduct of Majmuadar; 
and in compliance with the recommendation of his general 
restored him to his raj, and conferred on him the title of Mahaiaja. 

According to Bharat Chandra, the author of Anwida Man gal ^ 
who flourished in the time of Raja Krishna Chandra, Jahangir 
held an animated discusbion with the Majmuadar on the cbmpara* 
tivc merits of the Muhammadan and Uindd religions. His Majesty 
dwelt cm the evils of idolatry. He pointed out the absurdity of 
worshipping images of stone, wood, and clay, instead of the one truo 
and living God. He condemned the law under which the Hiridd 
w >mcu losing their husbands are precluded from re-inarrying ; and 
deplored their perpetual widowhood as unnatural and revolting, He 
also condemned the shaving of the beard as unnatural ; and the 
expression of homage by prostration and lowering of the head as 
uudignHied lie characterised the Bmhrnau priests as a crafty tribe, 
doing one thing and teaching another. He lamented the future, 
of the Hindfis, who were wedded to a debasing and demoralizing 
idolatry; and inculcnited that God was not incarnate but form- 
less. The MajmuAd^r attempted a feeble and inconclusive repljr, ar- 
guing that the the Puranas and the Kurari inculcated substantially 
the same cardinal doctrines; that whether God was incarnate or 
not, those who worsbippad him were equally entitled to sal* 
vatlon ; that all objects, whether stones or clay, vrore pervaded 
by the spirit of the Creator, Tlio only remarkable idea to which 
Mqjmu&dar gave utterance in the course of the discussion, was that 
there was not much to choose between Muhammadamsm and Hin-* 
dtjiism* but that the religion of the Firinghis (Europeans) was better 
than both, inasmuch as it recognised neither the right^^of oircum^ 
eision practised by the Muhammadans, nor that of Karmhedh or 
rar^bortng practised by the fiindfls; hut that it recognised otiiy 
one (3o<l, ignored all distinctions of castes, and laid no restrictions 
on eating and drinking. 
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MajmiiSdar returned to his palace at Ballabhapura ; and lie 
took possession of the 14 Parganas which the farman of Jaliangir had 
awarded to him. Ho erected a palace in the city called Matiyari ; 
and removed there because it was more centrical than Ballabha- 
pura with reference to his newly acqjuired and more extended 
dominions. Matiyari is 69 miles from Calcutta, and is now a 
railway station. Ho also built another palace in the village 
called Dinliya ; and sot up an image theref 

At this time the Subahdar of Jahdngira began to cast 
longing eyes on the kingdom of the Majmuddar ; and \\ith a view 
to obtain the government of it, sent a messenger called Mu i ad 
to call him into his presence. Majmuddar obeyed the summons 
and proceeded to “Jahangira, accompanied by his grandson, Gojii- 
r^amana. On Ins arrival he was treacherously cast into prison. 
But his grandson so* pleased the Subahdar by the exhibition of 
several proofs of his extraordinary physical prowess, that he 
persuaded His Excellency to liberate his grandfather. On liis 
arrival at home, the M^ijmuadar manifested his gratitude to the 
gods by pfijas and sacrifices. 

After this the Majmuddar communicated to his three sons, 
Sri Krishna, Gopdia, and Gobinda Kama, his intention to divide 
his r^j among them. *^Tnko my kingdom, I have divided it 
into equal shares.” But the eldest son, Sri Krislina, objected. 

No, the kingdom shall not be divided ; to the eldest, according 
to custom, belongs the whole.” ** You are very wise and learned,” 
replied the Majmuadar angrily, “ wliy do you not procure your- 
self auotlior kingdom “ If your Highness* feet permit me the 
observation,** answered Sri Krishna, “ what is there yonder- 
ful in that?** Fired by his ambition to win his way to a king- 
dom, ho proceeded straight to Dehli and obtained with nmek 
difficulty an audience with the Emperor, to whom he communicated 
his circumstances and wishes. His Majesty, pleased with his 
self-reliance and enterprise, conferred on him "a farmSn assigning 
*over the government of two valuable Parganis, Khosddaha and 
•tTkhada. Some time after he acquired this estate, he returned 
home and delighted his old father wift the recital of the whole 
stoiy. After the death of the MajmuAdir, Qopila and Qobiuda Kama 
governed thp divided rAj of their father, and Sii Krishna ruled over 
the ParganAs he had gained for himself Sri Krishna died childlcss'of 
smaU<**poS: ; his brother CfopAla, too, after seven years, was gathered 
to his fathers. He was succeeded by bis son KAghaba, who erected 
in the Village called Keui a large residence, containing magnificent 
palaces and a seraglio. KJghaba also excavated an itnmetyie lake, 
and Oolebratod its dedication to Siva by a giaud festival 

Tiiere were among the host of invited guests, learned pamlits from 
Anga, Banga, KAai and KAnchi. There were RAjas and RAj Kumirs, 
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Mantris and mini&tors from various districts* There were streams 
of pfhee and milk and honey and spiiituous liquors for the ontoitain- 
inent of the pfuests. There were hills of wheat and barley, lice 
and peas. These grand pieparations elicited the applause of the 
assemidod guests. 

Kaghaba was scrupulously punctual in the payment of tlie 
tribute to the Emperor ; ami his punctuality was rewaided by a 
donation of elephants from Ilis Majesty. 

Ragbaba \\as succeeded by his son Kudraraya, whose career was 
eventful. Rudiaidya erected at Havadwlpa a temple dedicated to 
Siva. He changed the name of the place Reui, wheie his father had 
built a roud nsideiice, into (Kishnaghur) Kri&bnanagai, in honour 
ol Kiishiiii. Ho also consti noted a canal extending northward and 
southwanl, and connected it with the moat surronntling Krishnana- 
gar The Euipeior having heard of his publicxspirit and public W'orks, 
conferred upon him by tuiiuan tbo goveinment over the two JVr- 
ffavd^ khan and Jun ; and as a token of further favour confirmed 
his tiilc of Mab^iaji. 11 is Majesty further accoided to him the 
poiniissi(m which none of his predecessors, and in fact no other 
Rdja of Bengal bad been able to obtain, to erect upon his palace 
a story which is called Kangaili or a turret ; atid made a donation 
of airows, flags uml drums. In acknowledgment of these favouifi, 
the Mahaiija sent to the Emperor a 7i(fzar of 1,000 head of 
catdo, a mass of goUl equal to his own weight, and other valuable 

Basking in the sunshine of imperial favour, the Mahaiaj4 did 
not tljink d woitU his while to conciliate the Oovewior of 5ahdu- 
gita or to send lum Uibute. The (Jlo\cnior being highly irritated 
at his dmduct, wrote to the Fauzdars of Murshidabad and Uugli 
and other feuboidmate authoiities, to infoim thorn that Budraiiya 
affecting equality witli himself would neither pay the tribute uorobey 
his orders, and he oidered that they must contrive to takehim prisoner 
and send him to his pity, Incompliance with these orders Rudraiaya 
\va8 enticed by some stratagem to the vicinity of Hu«li, and thewe 
brought to Jan^uglra* Rudraiaya paid the Sul>ahd4r his respects, and 
carefully obf^ervod the etiquette due to the Nawdb, thereby disarming 
his auger. His EsoeUaucy was much pleased with him, and showed 
him groat attention. Be ohtainetl his permission to return homo* 
Ife bmght with him from Jahdngira au architect named Akna 
hy whoso ai^ lio erected a new paUoe at tCriahnanagar* Ue 
also built a sepemte nidi-gher or Oonoort^haU j and also a 
or staWcfS for his elephants aud horses. But thc^nost useftti 
public 'Woik crocted hy him was a broad and high causeway be- 
twoeu ^Krislmonogar and Sd«tipur> connecting his new 
with one of the most popnhms towns aud celebrated cloth marts of 
hk rij. The grave of Alana Kh&u is still to bo found in Krishmmagar 
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Olmuk. IIo liimsolf is canonised, and is generally calle<l Allaldasiur 
Pir. Though fond of magnificent buildings, yet the Mahfiraja lived 
a bimple and primitive life. His personal wants were few, but his 
donations were many and large. He governed his raj with tolerable 
justice and impartiality, tempered of course by his recognition of 
tbe prescriptive rights and privileges of the Brahmanical class. He 
was succeeded by his son Rjiinjibana. 'JHie latter liaving in- 
curred the displeasure of the Fauzdar of Jf^hangira, was displaced 
in the raj by his brother llama Krishna, who had a long and pros- 
perous reign. During his time, the Kaja of Bardvan plundered, 
the capital of Sobha JSingli, R4ja of Chetu>a. The latter losontiug 
this attack, and being resolved to revenge himself, led his 
army Uirough a •wood by an unknown route, passed the 
river Daiuodur*and took up bis station before Bardwan. He 
attacked tlm Baidvv^i chief and slew lum, and cslablisliied 
his authority over Bardwin. Jagadiaraa, tho son of the Raja 
of Bardwan, took refuge in the court of the Raja of Nadiya. 
Emboldened by his success and strengthened by tlie co-opera- 
iiou of Kiihmau Khan* of Orissa and the Maihattas, Soblia 
Singh sent his generals against several royal cities for the pur- 
pose of undermining the authority of the sovereign of Dehli in 
Bengal. Auraugzoli, who. then reigned at Dehli, was greatly 
enraged by the intelligence of tho conquest of Bardwau by Sobha 
Singh, He immediately organised an expedition for (ho purpose 
of punishing the rebel Raja of Chetuyd ; and placed at its head 
his grandson Azim-us-Sliau, When tho Muglial army airived at 
Murshidabad, news reached them of tho death of Sobha Singh. 
He was killeii while in a state of drunkenness by the daughter 
of Krishna Rama, the lute Raja of Bardw^iu, in dofencoof her 
honour. Upon this Himmat Singh, the younger brother of Sobha 
Singh* came with a great army to Bardmn, and began to plunder 
that city as his brotiier had done. He also attacked Bama 
Krishna, the Raja of Nadiya, but was defeated. At this time 
•Prince Azim-us-Shan arrived fi'om Murshidabad at Phissey. 
Heving heard there of the outrages committed by Himmat 
^iugh, ho hastened with his army to jDhetuya (peihaps the mo- 
dern Uliitor Barda in Midnapur), where he attacked Himmat Singh 
and defeated him. The prince is said to have used in the battle 
etdled Jelala or Jiigal^ a soU of rnuskot fixed on *a 
swivel, Prince Aeim^ua^Shan remained for some time in Bengal, 
for the pgrpoee df regelating the afiairs of Batrdwin and otiler 
diatrjiet#4 All tho Bijas of Bengal waited upon and paid 
Mnagfe to His Highness, but most of them eame attended with 
a few followers^ not daring to show their wealth/ R4ma 
Kirishna came surrounded by a stately retinue, on which tbe prince 
deoknsd : These are no princes, but offspring of low families. 
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else they would have been attended by retinuos. But prince 
Hatna Krishna is the offspring of a groat family, for he alone 
has a stately retinue, comparable to my own ; he himself 
too appears like a second Kandarpa and shines before one like 
the sun, and is like Yriiiaspati in his spirit ; he is surrounded 
by nuincrous soldiers, waited upon by hosts of ministers, who 
themselves arc lionoured by retinues in splendid carriages* Thus he 
is a innu gladdening Ihoeycs of such a person as I am, and certainly 
the first among the princes of Gaur and those of other countries/' 
The result of this interview was the growth of a great intimacy 
between the prince and the raja. The prince repeatedly 
declared the great pleasure ho had derived from his intercourse 
with Kama Krislma, and expressed the high opinion he had 
formed of his ability and character. Tlie prince having settled 
the affairs of Bardwan and the ncighourhig districts, proceeded 
to Jahaugira, wljere ho resided for some time. While he was at 
Jahangira, the prince reported to his grandfather the valuable 
services rendered Rama Krishna. 

Jagat Seth, the Rothsclnhl of India, paid a visit at this time to 
Kama Krishna at Nadiya. He remained for a month and was 
comfortably lodged and sumptuously entertained at Krishnanagar.* 

The family of Jagat Seth reejuires some mention ncre. 
The family and firm of Jagat Seth wore the creditors of 
kings and nawahs, and subsequently of the Honourable East 
India Company. In consequence of the immensity of their 
transactions and the magnitude of the loans granted by them, the 
title of Jagat Seth or the Banker of the World wa§i conferred on 
the ropi'esontative of the family by the Emperor of DehlL The 
following extract from the proceedings of the Council, dated 1 0th 
March 1700, will show the connexion of Jagat Seth with the 
Honourable East India C^pany, 

Received a letter from the Chief and Council at Dacca, under 
dale the 5th instant^ requesting an immediate supply of money, or 
to permit them to take up money from Jagat Seth's house, other- 
wise the Company's investment will be at a stand, their treasury 
being reduced so low th<it thoy have not sufficient for the monthly' 
expenses." 

Rama Krihsna administered the affairs of thelSTadiyi r&j for a long 
time^ living happily at the new capital Krishnanagar, and receiving 
from the rrince Asiim'^its^Shan valuable support in the discharge 
of tiU duliea He also lived on terms of amity with Vada Ssthib, the 
then Governor of the English settlement at Calcutta the latter 
in token of his regard for the B&jft placed at his disposal a 
garrison* of S,500 soldiers* His was a stirring and ag^eseive 
nature* A violent difference having arisen between Bima Krishna 
and the lUj& of Yasobara (Jessor) in regard to the bounds* 
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aries of certain villages, he marched to Yasolmra and vanquish- 
ed the Raja. This achievement, as well as the favour ho en« 
joyed at the court of Dehli, establislied Ins power on a solid 
foundation, enhancing his influence over the neighbouring Rajas, 
and securing him against the extortions and oppressions of tho 
Subahdar, Jafar Kh&n, thqi then Subahdar, being tinablo to 
do him an injury, allured him to Jahaugira, where by treachery 
he was closely confined. He died in priscti of small-pox. The 
news of his death very much grieved Azim-us-Shan, who instruct- 
ed Jafar Khan to confer the laj on the linoid descendant of Rauia 
Krishna. His Highness wrote to the Subahdar to ask if there 
was a son, a fostcr-son, a grandson, or any such relation of Rama 
Krishna, in order tltut the raj should be conferred on him. Jafar 
Khan replying ’that there was no such relation, tho piinc(5 
ordered,— “ Then givcit to any minister of Rama Krishna who 
is fit for the government and who will protect the wife anti 
fixmily of Rama Krishna.” Jafar Khau replied, — “ Your Highness, 
there is no such minister ;^Rama Krishna's elder brother, however. 
Prince Bdmjibana, lives in prison hero. If you command, 
I willicomniit the kingdom to him. ” No other alternative being 
left to him, tho prince sanctioned the proposal of Jafar Khan. 
R&mjibana was thus eutriisted with tho raj for a second time, 
lie had of course to pay the full price for the favour thus shown 
by Jafar Khan, Ho was fond of poetry, and especially of tho 
drama. He patronised the luUakSy and Ids court was frequently 
enlivened by dramatic performances. Uo had a son, Raghu 
R^ma, who was endowed with a benevolent heart and a genius for 
warlike pursuits. He rendered a signal service to Jafar Kh^u 
by assisting liis Geuoi’al, Lahuri-mal la, in vanquishing the 'army 
of tho Rajd of Rajsh&lxi 5 who in consequence of a quarrel with 
the Subahdar bad taken up his positiou with a considerable force 
near tho village of Viratati In recognition of this service, 
his father, R^mjibana, who had been a second time imprisoned by 
Jafar Khio, not at Jahangira but at Murshidab^d, his new head- , 

S iuai'ters, was liberated. Raghu Rama during the life-timo of hts 
ather was blessed with a sou of whom’ja glorious future was pre- 
dicted. When the child had reached the age of six months, 
Rimjfbaua celebrated with great 4(Mt his Aniteprdsan, or the 
ceremony of feeding him with rice for the first time. He invited 
learnt pandits and powerful rAjfts from Anga, Banga, Kalinga, 
Kisi, Kiuohi, and the adjacent provinces. The ceremony is thus 
described bj the author of QJmntam, ‘‘ For 

their dweUing, he built a camp of a kros in length and half a hm 
in breadth^ which was constructed of cloth ana the like, resplen- 
dent with ranges of various palaces, adorned with rows of white, 
blue^ yellow, and other flags, and surrounded by a fence likewise of 
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cloth and similar materials. There ho deposited stores of the 
daintiest provisions and appointed a number of ministers to cater 
for the eiitertainmeut of the assembled princes and Btl>hmans, 
and also for those of various castes who had come wltliout 
being invited to witness the feast. There were provided stores 
of vai ions and abundant provisions ; there were many streams 
of curdled and fresh milk, olanlied butter, honey and the 
like, and innumerable heaps of beans, peas, and similar articles ; 
and the piles of rice and such things, how could they bo counted I 
Then the day before the ceremony, having led the assoiublcd 
Biahmaus and princes with suitable demonstrations of revoreneo 
into the erected dwelling-place, he enteitained them with the 
provisions which he bad prepared ; the next day when they were 
sitting in the assembly, ho began the cciemony at the auspicious 
rise of the planets as announced by the astfronouiers. Then com- 
menced a feast, at whoso noise and splendour the earth was 
astonished. After this, hosts of Biahmaus and princes, satisdeil 
with presents and honours, rejoiced the child with prayers for 
his happiness ; such as, that ho might rule over the earth for 
a long time, endowed with manifold virtues and free fronlHrou- 
blos ; that in whatever ho wished to peiform, the highest 
goddess might give him success — and more the like.” The child 
whose Annapidsan was celebrated with such splendour was 
named at that ceremony Krishna Chandra. 

HSnijihana was at thi.s time summoned by Jafar Khin to 
JMurshid&hfid to settle some account of the tribute duo from him ; 
where ho died. 

Raipjfbana was succeeded by bis alreiuly celebrated son Raghu 
R&ma. Having governed the laj for two years at Krishna- 
nagar, ho was aircsted by orders of Jafar Khan, and was catriod 
to Murshid&b&d and was kept there in confinement. He was a 
vci^ beneficent mao, aud dispensed his charities from the jail. 
After some time, 'he was released and allowed to resume the 
•management of ther&j. He, however, survived his libejration for 
only four months. He died on tho banks of the BhigiiratM 
in 1728. " 

The same year ^^Utishna Chandra was anointed as MahirdJA. 

The administration of lUiii Krishna Obandra nusrks a new 
dta in the annals of ^e Hadiyd rij ; hnt before we dwell on it, 
m Amm to glanijie aii the social, intellectaial, and iddostiial 
oondiUon of the niyi. 

Tlia iVadiyd riy, originally formed, as we have already observed, 
ontof.the few villages of Adisnra, gradually extended at this time 
into an immense ^ovince. It was bpaoded on the north hy 
|lo|Mhiddb£d, on the south by tho Boy of Bengal, On the east 
hy Dhttla|mii% and on the west by the Bfa&girtithI U numbered 
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81" Pargau&s, among which may hb meutioned Kbari, Juri, 
Okheri, Calcutta, Balandi, Dbulapata, Bintipiir, SbaiHli Kb&n, 
and P&tk&bat{. Pargani Calcutta embraoed all the villages of 
tlie 24-FargaDis southward, and a portion of Hugli northward. 

I The capital of the lineal descendants of Bhattauar&yana, 
MWiyi, has always maintained its pre-eminence as the Oxford 
of Uhis province. The population was at the time of the old 
B&Ms very mixed ; and comprised both Muhammadans and Huidds. 
Among the Hindds, the Br&hmauical oleineut predominated ; 
inanV of the Brahmans being devoted to literature and philoso- 
phy, ^<ind leading the lives of scholara The climate of Nadiya 
was li^lthy, and the necessaries and accessories of life were few 
and f^mitive. . Tire soil was fertile, and its products sufficed for 
the wants of the inhabitants Thus blessed with abundance and 
freed mom the incesdlint search after comfort and luxury which 
is the curse of modern civilisation, it is no wonder that tho upper 
classes should have leisure to pursue intellectual avocations. Wo 
can therefore have no difficulty in imagining the free and simple 
life livec^*‘hy the pandits, and understanding how from an early 
age fheir '^Uuds were cultivated. Among them may he mentioned 
several pr^^found pandits who have shed lustre on their ago and 
country. JSyiya ^stra or logic, and Sinriti or jurisprudence, 
have been lalways sedulously and successfully cultivated. Soon 
after the fejftndatiw of Nadiya, Abdihodh Yogi niigiated thoi'e 
from the “ " ’ 


ir Proviiices and settled on tho banks of the 
e was the first to sot up a school of logic, for the 
hich the city has since been famous. Ills princi- 
ere Sankar Taikabigis and Baypti Siroraa^i, both 
several works on logic. 

rbwabhauma was the founder of another chatuspdd, 
>1 for togio, m the village of Vidyinagara in the 
Of the numerous students who matriculated 
,, the most distinguished tvere Ragbu B4ma 
Sirotnani. 

8 to Bengal wh4t Manu was to ancient India: 
heve earned for hinf a conspicuous place among 
Reghnatthit Biromeni has left a commentary 
itra woioh for profound knowledge of Nyiya 
for felicity of illustration, ohU- 


fihagirathf. 
cultivation of 
pal disciples 
of whom wroui 
V4su IDeya 
or regular sch , 
vicinity of Nad-^ 

|rt the ' chtif usj 
and Baghunfi 
• Rdghu Bima . 

Rik eommenlaries 
Riadd inriscoasnli 
01) ilm Oautaaia S< 

aad'ilie l»ai)itltty ef ^leeUcs. and „ . 

littlfll 'Ble adm&atie* I the oriental world. In truth Nadwa was 
thh fodfok of ihtell linal development, the laud of the Naiyitks 
who XhMcntod and a ' lOd on every wnceivaMe tonic, the a|M« ^ 
yhoeo r— , almanaes still regulate the festivals 

nMMjie alR the dalU domestic concerns of the Hindda 
I%huit4tha Mu tl?.. author of another work, eJn»»»u| Jfe 
ewow Of th# V a standard treatise on the Nyaya Sw- 
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tras written by Ganes XJpadbyiya* The work is entitled I)idhii% 
or ** a ray of light/' Professing to be a critique and a com- c 
moutary on Chintdmani, it is one of the most exhaustive^ 
^tieatises on the Nyaya Sastras. Baghunitha proceeded to Mithila^"’ 
and held a literary controversy with the pandits there. He carrier/d 
away the palm ; and his intellectual victory conferred on Nadijii/a 
the power of bestowing degrees on successful students. It go i.ve 
an unprecedented impettss to the progress of philosophical studcltes^ 
Students flocked there from all parts of the country. Sev<iieral 
of them ripened into profound and distinguished pandits, manji 
tlie works produced by them are considered of the highest aUjVe 
ty. Among these woiks may he mentioned the Sabdasaji^w^^n^ct- 
kdsilca by Jagadis Tarkalankar, the Saktipdd and by 

Oadddhar Bhattachirjja, and the annotations oh Sirom^^.^^i by 
Jagadis and by Qadadhar, and the SiddLanta Muktd\ip 
Vlbwanatha Nyayapanchdnan. 

There arose in NadiyI in the beginning of the 16 th century 
a reformer who was destined to wield iiqmense influenc on tin 
masses. Chaitanya flourished during the time of Kasin|j|^ Ma, anc 
when Sayyid Husain Sharif of Mecca reigned in Gaur^L L der tin 


title of Sultan Ala-ud-din Husain Shdh Shailf of Mecc 


tlb 


when Luther was thundering against the indulgences dud othe 
abuses of the Chiistian Church, that Chaitanya preached^p], a new doc 
trine. That doctrine was the efficacy of Bbakti or fail as contn 
distinguished from works. It was an innovation the Ved 
system, which inculcates specific religious duties an^f the perfo: 
mance of ceremonies and acts. This Bengali lef ,ormet taugl 
that all men are capable of participating in the sentiments 
faith and devotion, and that the members of all or cast 

become pure by such sentiments. Be maintained tlu^ ^ pre^eoiifion! 
of faith over caste. The mercy of God was occQ^^^rdiAg to hi 
boundless^ and not circu^iBoribea by the restriction^” Is of tri^ 


ax 


family. He declared that * Krishna was Paramatma|^ i ^ or the Snprec 
Spirit, prior to all worlds, and both the cause ay substance 
creation. In his capacity of Creator, Preserver ^ Ddiiroy' 
he is Brafamd, Vishnu, and Siva/ Chaitanya b^” tbeltcmic 


Hftvling 

, , 4 , , ^ 

d«oltu«dl 4 WM his tnisstOQ m go forth nMMb thtt 

Krtehna * m tho one thing needi^tl for s&ltratiaP'yu §«( s|fa« Kriflt 
of Oheltnn^ vm not the eon W DeUkl, latetidfed tiWa* 

hia tmole the tyrant Kansh, \the Bnpdihho. 


of the largest religious sect in this oountr 
ten millions strong, and foiiified by an ei 
Its diseidos are to befonud in almost eree 
They inolnae some of the rrenlthiest and mo«t| 
as well a» a host of poot nhd obsonre meij 
the sympathy and 8on|)ortof\ a large otsiss, 
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companion of cowherds, the lover of JEtadh^, the favourite of milk- 
maias and flower women, the terror of husbands, and afterwards 
the conqueror of Kansa and King of Dwilrki ; but the Creator 
of the universe, and the God of truth, justice, mercy, and love. His , 
Krishna was the great and original Spirit, the Author of creation 
and the Giver 1. 1 all good. The age of Kasiiifitlia and his succes* 
sors was eminently favourable to the reception of the religious tenets 
he offered to it. The country had undergone great political and 
social changes. The character of the Hindhs had been moulded 
during some time by Muhammadan conquobt, Muhammadan inter- 
course, Muhammadan laws, and Muhammadan literature. Their 
minds were at this time fermenting with religious longings to which 
the doctrine of Bhakti inculcated by Chaitauya answered in many 
ways. A more pfactical religion than Vedantism, and a purer religion 
than Bhavdnism, was*eageily looked for It is therefore not to be 
wondered at that the religion of Ohaitanya soon took root in 
Hadiy&, which reverberated with the name of Krishna. Young ^eu 
and old men of that city^ gathered round him ; among them was 
Adaitanandan, who was to him what the Baptist had been to the 
greatest relimous reformer. Ho addressed them all in a tone of 
authority and affection, telling them that Krishna was tbo Saviour, 
and that they must love him with all thoir hearts and with all their 
souls. His preaching was generally heralded hy convulsions and 
fainting fits. This phenomenon was called by his disciples Prdn- 
prodAp, and continued fur hours. During its continuance he forgot 
all mundane affairs and exclaimed ever and anon Krishna ! Krishna ■ 
This ecstatic st|i*te of PrAnpml&p was attended with mystic sighs and 
songs of Hardwl. It was contagious among his disciples and became 
a conspicuous trait of the new sect. Chaitanya was a mystid. Eat- 
ing but little and caring nothing for the animal man, he was able 
to maintain a state of continued excitement. This cerebral and 
mdsculMr debility contributed in no inconsiderable degree to bring 
about those alternations of deep sorrow and •intense joy, which 
■told so tnueh upoo^his audience and by means of which he swayo^ 
tens of thousanda Chaitanya thought or rather felt that the 
DfSt apd groatest of all works was* faith in Krishna. From 
this iU ether works must spring. Be aunouuoed this as 
amts^ messatfs of joy--»a message that thrilled through the 
hsans M hil pteach^ that the OhmMta whose 

imimiity is consumed hy the ohastening fire of holy faith, is ,to 
he rovuteueed hy the wise, and not the unfailing exoounder of 
vadA I Agtdu, '•the teacher of the fourYedas is uot my 
disoipk 1%e faathfal OhaMAkt enjoys my friendship, to him let 
it he gitMi, and from him he received { let him be wvftreoced^ 
etea-si I am wvereoeed." This doekiue was, we ro|^, the 
ettsasy of JBhnhti or fslth as oontradistiuguished fipm works. 
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Religious rites and ceremonies were in the opinion of Chaitanya 
not eswntially important; bat the appreciation of them by tno 
generality of mankind, and their adaptability to the spread of 
religious tenets, were fully realised by him. With a view to per- 
petuate the distinctiveness of his sect and society, and establish 
an iudissotublti bond of union, he insisted on his followers sub- 
mitting to the initiatory rite of the Mantra. It consisted iu 
the Quru or spirituaU guide whispering in tjie ears of the 
Sishya (disciple) the mystao words "hling Krishna." Another 
observance enforced by Chaitanya among his followers was the 
e.aling of the praeid by them together. A common meal has 
always been understood to cement and ratify relations of friend- 
ship. The brotherhood of Vaishnavas was symbolized in the pm- 
sacZ. 1 1 was a communion where all the followers, without dis- 
tinctions of caste, were admitte<l on e()ual terms. There was the 
learned Nsiyfiik as well as the illiterate ehdsi, the Muhammadan 
R&is ^ well as the Muhammadan Mnhut, the Kulin Brjihman and 
the^ulin Rayastha as well as the aboriginal Bagdi and the excom- 
municated Ohanddl, all participating in ‘consecrated rice and ddt 
and mdlptta. It was a manifestation of an intimate fellowship 
between those who shared in this common meal. It is now 
manifest that one of the distinguishing features of Chaitanya's 
timocracy was the universal character of the sect he founded. 
That sect was recruited from all classes of the Hindd as well 
as the Muhammadan community. No one who desired to enter 
was refused. To all who knocked at the door admittance was 
grauted. Chaitanya kept an open house and his gue^ represented 
all classes, not only* of mciety ||^ut of humanity. Chaitanya was 
m^t childlike in disposition and character, ne was essentially 
guileless and simple-mindedt but a most large-hearted num ; and it 
was in his preaching that he poured out the wealth of that heart 
He pecamo a hing of men on the Bedi or pulpit which oonstitotad 
bis throne. His serinons were to the Hindi^s of Bengal, what tb^ 
of Savonarola wwo to the Florsntinea Like the Italian i^rmen 
he eras ftirrid and foccible. 

(%l|dlanya was foad (it travelling and boeame an itinsinnt 
ff. In the eauras of his ^^SvegrinatMins be came ta 
in th« a^tharbs of Oahr, the then capital of Bengal 4Wwiw«l 
thijo a eeriaoin* Bferjaing tl^ harp and irfwaiig tlx# 

praxsa of Enshhih t;a towdtsd a ^otd whteh NNHouad^and alhratsd 
ttwngh 8ini|kt, His nttaranoaft a«f»a agbw tith intenaa fhrmiv 
Ihohiiads Sf people oatne to hoar him, and the jesMion ho 
made Who as to att^t tho atteotionof tho King 

Hosahv nrho doputod on (Meer to oaqntra into Hio ma^ llW 
dfllsor sapomd that tho aoiso lu^ boaa mada by a Sas^ilid^and 
Htat 41 was not worth whilo tr^ng furthor notioaof tht mottwr 


lOI 
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But he coDtinued to pieach, and all classes of men from all parts 
of the great city crowded to R^mk&IL ‘Among thoso who had 
come to hear him preach were two Muhammadan brothers, Dabir 
and Khash, holding high employ in the Court of Oaur. They 
were in fact ministers q( Sayyid Husain and enjoyed his entire con* 
fidence. They were enraptured with the eloquence of Chaitanya, 
and became converts to the doctrine of Bhakti ; they longed to see 
him in private, and learn at his feet the tenets of tiie new faith. 
Aceoidingly they went to his cottage at miunight and thus address- 
ed him ; “ Purifier of the fallen, low in descent and occupation, we 
are afraid of speaking our minds to thee. Saviour of Jagii and 
Madh4i, have mercy on ua Of Mlechchha descent, these sinners 
are incomparably .more odious than those lordly Br&hmaus 
of Nadiyi. O^ir race has sinned greatly against cows and 
BiAhinans. We are dprarfs standing on tiptoe to catch the moon. 
Stoop in mercy towanls us.” Chaitanya cordially received them 
and assni'ed them of their salvation. “ Krishna will save you — 
henceforth you shall be known to the world under the nflhes 
of Rup and Sanitan.” ' The reception of two Muhammadan 
nobles evinced a moral courage of no common order ; which, 
while it showed Ohaitanya’s deep conviction of the purity and 
popularity of his faith, afforded conclusive evidence of his extra- 
ordinary boldness in disregarding the injunctions of caste and 
race, and his intention to build religion on' the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. It must be remembered that 
the convert brothers were members of a court which was intole- 
rant of Hinduism, and served a king who, claiming as he did, 
direct descent from the Prophet, was particularly aggressive against 
itsdoctrinea This act, therefore, was calculated to enlist oagainst 
the reformer, not only the active antagonism of the king and the 
court of fieugaJ, but the hostility of the HindAs who had been aocus- 
tomod to remud the Muhammadans as Mleohchhas, association with 
whom, in a £UndA religious point of view, is ^contamination. He, 
•faowevor, fnlly expected his disdples to cast aside all anti<|aated 
prmudices ; and above all, and beyond all, to hove faith, whtoK fab 
>ighAfliiHy apdied as the true test o( training in Yidshnavism. 
Bei.WM empmtiealljr what the Oermans call an epooh-msking 
ibpreMiinting some of the best elements of Hin44 thooght 
nno'itiiiuA dhatsnteri and illustrating in himseif strsiegth apd 
wSahswKi (Of fiindd thealngy. .Hie .^eot was gimsdly ostnolio, It 
eiaeuiiMbnUd BindAiweie^^ Ibnndation, to esiMimiiiihte 

en^lctde the evil# of caste, to intobttooe mligious 
^ratien, to esSert the of eqneitty of numi slid to establish 
Uto' totatioos of His toltow^heings on the pdnoiple of # ntovemid 
ItoMiNiidissN}, A tonatihand a »i|Stio, Chaitanya neVe# devtotod 
jGmcai tos appointed ooatoe; and the immonie* inanenoi ha, had 
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acquired over the hearts of his followers, ho applied to the for- 
therance of no personal olgects, but of that religion to whicli he had 
consecrated hi^ life and his energies. 

The Nadiya raj like the rest of Bengal is essentially an agri- 
cultural country. Rice has always been, and still is, its staple pro- 
duct. But the rice lands fetched till lately a very small price. 
The rent of a bigha was in the time of the old Rajas only two 
annas ; it afterwards increased to annas 5-3, a rate that generally 
obtained till the case of James Hills vs. Tswara Hhosh was decided 
by a Full Bench of the Appellate Side of the High Court under Act 
X. of 1853, The result of the decision was the enhancement of rent 
from annas 5-3 to 14 annas and odd pie. Besides rice, sugarcane, 
and tobacco, the cereals, as well as pulses, aro*extensively cultiva- 
ted. The average rent of sugarcane lands is Rs. 2*8 per bigha, and 
that of tobacco lauds Rs. 2. 1'he inaximuin jama of maskalai aiid 
mug, gram and sessamurn lauds is one rupee per bigha. 

Nadiyi contests with Jessor the palm of growing the best 
ind^o. Both these distiicts may be called the great indigo 
districts. Soon after 1782, indigo planting was undertaken as 
au experimental enterprise and met with complete success. 
But the exposure by the press and the Imligo Commissiou, 
of the unnatural system ou which the cultivation and mami- 
facture of indigo were founded, Lave led to its downfall. 
The principal marts of the Nadiya Raj are H^nskhali, Krishna- 
ganj, Nadanghat, and Santipur. Hanskhili is the great em- 
porium of gram as well as linseed and tobacco. Nadan- 
ghat is the great rice mart of the district. Sautipur is the 
borne of jewellers, goldsmiths, braziers, tailors and clothiers. It 
is noted for the manufacture of fine cloths ; and ranks in this 
respect second only to the city of Dhaka. The Sautipur dhutis 
and chadarsare highly prized by wealthy natives, and are import- 
ed into every city and town of Bengal. The manufacture of cot- 
ton fabrics attracto(i the great attention of Government, Factories 
were erected and goniastahs appointed by the Calcutta Councih 
^hicli used to export largely the fabrics to the Court of Directors. 
Nadiyi itself is noted for pottery and modelling. The clay figures 
of Nadiyi are lifelike and quite as graceful and perfect of their kind 
as the ivory figures of Hurshidibid. Qhurnl and Uli like Nndiya 
ace famous for modelling clay. ^ 

In 1770 a terrible famine broke out in Nadiyi, decimating the 
po)»uIation and throwing the lands out of cultivation. It caused 
an immediate and inordinate fall of rents. The result was the idj 
fell into arrears, and its resources did not reoover uieir elasti- 
city tilV after several years. 

One Of the first acts of the Mshsrijt Krishna Chandra B4ya 
was Jtfae oeiebratioa of ov* festivals called Aginhotra and 
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He spent twenty lakhs of rupees m the ceremony. 
Learned pandits from different parts of Bengal and from Benares 
came by invitation to assist in the performance of the yajnas. 
They were rewarded with valuable presents according to their 
respective ranks ; and in return for the same, as well as for 
the recognition of the merits supposed to inhere in the per- 
formance of the yajiuis, they conferred upon him tlio title of 
Affiiihotri Bajpel Snnidn Mahdidj RAjeyicira Krishna Chandra 
Rdya. 

He was fond of sport and delighted in hunting, being a capital 
rider and a splendid shot. On one occasion he organised a largo 
hunting expedition and went in pursuit of game to a place now 
known as Sibnibds,* lie was so struck with the beauty of the 
place and its pleasant situation on the banks of the river, that 
he* built a palace the\e for his occasional residence. He called 
tlie place the Sibnibas Itajbdii, and the river Kanhand, He 
established in connection with the palace an asylum for the 
infirm and the aged poor, and also several jidthsdlda and tola Tor 
the licnefit of Sanskrit scholars. 

Krishna Chandra is described in the Aanadd Mangal as tlio 
patron of the four Samdjs, viz., Nadiya, Kiimarhatta, Sanlipur, and 
Bhatpara, all of which towns were noted for learning, and as the seats 
of scholars. In order to encourage the cultivation of Sanskrit 
learning, he fixed a monthly allowance of Rs 200 to be paid as 
stipends to sixidents wlio should come from a distance to study 
in the of Nadiya. This allowana' was perpetuated by hiii 
grandson Isws^ra Chandra, who made arrangements with tlio 
(lovernment for its punctual payment. The sum is paid every 
month from the collectorato of Nadiy&. The^muuificent patron- 
ise accorded by him to various branches of learning constituted 
the glory of his administration, and has done most to immortalise 
it. He not only made princely donations to distinguished 
Pandits, but gave Idkhr&j or rent-free lands for the support of 
ChattuapAHs. He gave some lakhs of rent-free bighas to learned 
Brahmans* There is a Bengali proverb still prevalent da 
the country, that one who does not possess Krishna Chandra’s 
gift is not a genuine BrAhman. The custom of inviting and 
giving wcuniary pesents to learned BrAhmans on occasions 
of Srdwhai, marmges, &c., received a great impetus from hiio. 
Among the Pandits flourished in his Court may be mentioned 
Srfkantba, KatnalAkAnta, BalarAma^ Sankara, Debala, MadKu, 
Sudana. T^Jjie other literary porwon«i.ges that flourished under his 
mtronage were RAma PrasAd Sen, a Sanskrit scholar, Bbumeswar 
VidyAlankar, an eminent poet, ^an TarkAlankAr, a NaiyAik or 
logician, and Anukula B&chaspati, a great astronomer. The NaiyAik 
KAiidAs SiddhwAnta was the presiding Pandit of the CourL 
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Oovinda B&ma Kiya of Sugauclhya in llugli was the physician- 
iu-chief, and was well versed in Charak, A distinguished 
Tautrik who listed in hi& lime, whs Krishninaiida Sarbwabhaunia. 
He was the author of Tantrusdm. Ue was the first to cele- 
brate the Kali pfija, and to establish the custom of illuminating 
the streets and houses on tlic night of the pfij^, a custom 
that lias now extended all over India. He was a mystic, 
and owing to his proficiency in ttintra, he was called Againbagls, 
or the expounder of the tantras. 

Krishna Chandia himself established the festival called the 
It takes place geneially in the month of 
October, and lasts for one day and uigbi. 

Of the wits and humourists who enlivened the Qourt of Krishna 
Chandra, Gopal Pal, commonly called Gopal Bhar, was the 
inincipal. He was a Kumdr or potter* by caste, and was a 
native of Nadiya. Some say be was a Napit or of the barber 
caste. He was the privileged buffoon of the Maharaja, and was 
entitled to take any liberlies with him. iHis caustic and brilliant 
wit often convulsed the Court with laughter. Like Sir John 
Falstaff, rather than JDon Quixote, he was not only a merry man, 
but the cause of merriment in others. His jokes were often coaise 
and caustid, We refrain from giving any specimen, because their 
point would evaporate m the process of translation. Gop4rs riotous 
overflow of spirits, his keenness of obseivation and insight into the 
weaknesses of men, and his unlimited faculty of fun, rendered him 
a universal favourite. Makta Kama Mukharji, a relative of the 
Hahiraji, and a of the first water, was another privileged 

kster, ,The reparto^ of Mukharji were trenchant and telling. 
Himself a mirtlvloviug man, the Maharaja whs popular among his 
courtiers for his broad kindly humour, and his honest and large** 
hearted appreciation of what was witty or clever or learned in 
othera 

6h4rat Chandra ^ya was one of the brightest or^amehts of the 
Court of Krishna Chandra. He was the son of B&jendran&rayan 
Baya^ who was a respectable and wealthy man and the Ziamlodir 
of Pargani Bhursut family was that of the Mlukharjis { 
Wt in consideration of their position and influence, they were 
ca}le4 MdmM. He was a precocious child, and mastered the my«te^ 
ri&s of at the age of fourteen. Eis fondneiM for 

Saiisif4t Oftudios displeased his relations^ who hatdrally thought 
that «« aoqiuablaace with Muhammadan litataUie was a 
better passport to wealth and distinction than ♦the Ved^s 
and Pviioas. Smarting .under their dbpleasuvo he commenced 
the study of ttie Persian language, and soon made fair nvogiMs 
in itv About th{U i^tlme the mother of MahAtiji Kirtt! Ohan^ 
dra of Bardwin having deprived his father of his lauded 
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and other estates, Bharat Chandra proceeded to Ghazfpur, and 
continued to pursue his studies under difficulties. He after* 
wards sought and obtained the protection and patronage of Indra- 
narayan, the Diwin of the French settlement at Chandernagar, who 
recommended him to Eaja Krishna Chandra. Bharat Chandra was 
undoubtedly the first who improved and cntiobled the Beng^ili lan- 
guage by rendering it the medium of elegant and beautiful poetical 
composition. No doubt Kabi Kankan luft.1 preceded liim, and his 
Chandi may be said to bo the first Bengali poem ; but in wealth of 
language, in suavity of style and felicity of illustration, it is not to 
be compared to the Annada Mangal and its episode Vidya-sundar. 
Bharat Chandra at first found great difficulty in embodying in 
Bengali his idea§ on various subjects. Ho found it inadeipiate to the 
epepression of nice and subtle distinctions. Jde met here the same 
obstacle which Sir Jdmes Mackintosli says "‘stood in tlie way of 
Lucretius and Cicero when they began to translate the subtle 
philosophy of Greece into their narrow and barren tongue; and 
are always felt by the philosopher when he struggles to express 
with the necessary discrimination his abstruse reasoning in words, 
which, though those of Ins own language, ho must take from the 
mouths of persons to whom his distinctions would be without a 
meaning.*' But he obviated these difficulties by the introduction 
into it of expressive Sanskrit words. The same plan was followed 
by Rainmohan Raya in his translations of the fjpanishads and 
religious tracts ; and also by the editors of the Tatwahdhini^ 
Patrilcd* To their exertions, therefore, we are largely indebted 
for the improvement of tlie Bengali language. It is an admixture 
with, and not a severance from, Sanskrit that Ijas contribute^j to the 
improvement of the Bengali. The elimination of the Sanskrit 
would only bastardise ” and impoverish the vernacular language 
of this province, 

BhArat Chandra was endowed with several attributes of the true 
j)oet . had not only an originating powerf His imagination 
was not metoly a realising conception, but also a creative fa^nalty 
lyliich could grasp the past and the present as well as the (utnre* 
Sundar are living portrafts of lovers. The farmer 
manly strength and manly beauty, and the 
a loiroiy The poem Vid^a-mndar 

still; m in Bengal, and is acted as idrama in evejfy 

PWi i 0^ and vicissitudes of pas^iion, and 

kpWli^ge of humid it^ hnppily illusfa^ate 

Bengal during .the,' t5me_ of ']^aharaji 
Iti^ii^darii'^andra 'Bayaf^ criti^^d and' tinsatisfaet,ory# 

by; the animosities and dit^ensidns df^ the 
sittialdirs and their principal officeirs, arising from thd i|iranny 
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of tlie former, and culminating in civil wars. It was further com- 
plicated by incessant waifare waged by the Mahrattas. The 
evils attending this i^tate of things were the destructiou of crops 
and the consequent scarcity of grain, the enhancement of the 
wages of labour, the depression of foreign and inland trade, and the 
prevalence of universal oppression. 

In A.D. 173!), Saifiaz Khan was Subahdar of Bengal. His 
oppression had aliouatod from him his chief oiheers and the leading 
iiol>lemen of the country. Among the former were the Top- 
khana Daroga and Haji Hamit, brothers of All Vardi Khan, 
Governor of Patna, and Alam Chaud. Among the latter was 
Fatlii Chaud, who had received from Aurungzeb the title 
of Jagnt Seth, and ho was esteemed the greatest banker and 
the most opulent subject in India In him patriotism or the 
sense of the couutiy being misgoverned, watt intensified by a pri- 
vate wrong peipctiated by Saifiaz Khan. Ho had about this time 
married liis giandson, Malitab Ra 3 "a, to a most handsome girl. The 
fame of her exquisite beauty having reached the ear of Sarfiaz 
Khan, he longed for the possession of her poison. He sent for 
Jagat Seth and deinand<‘d a sight of her. The Seth remonstrat* 
c'd again<5l his lU inand us a gio.ss violation of lus honour and caste ; 
but Saifidz Khan iusi^sted on committing this outrage. She 
was rallied vi et avmis to the palace of the Subahdar at night, 
and '/as sent hark aftei a few hours. This indignity rankled 
in tlie ho:ut <#f J.igat Seth ; and his immense family influence 
was exercised with a vi(‘W to the dethronement of Sarfraz KhSn, 
He was joined in thi^ piojcct by Hem Cliand audJlaji Hamit ; 
the latter wanting not only to get lid of the tyrant but to 
place his biotbej, All Vardi Khan, on the Diasnadn The trium- 
virate auivcMl at the resolution “that none could be secure in tboir 
Jives, honour, 01 propeily whilst Sarfiaz Khan remained invested with 
the Sabahaurship.'' They further resolved that AH Vardi Khan 
was the only one capable of rescuing tbo provinces from apparent 
and inevitable ruin ; and that be should be immediately advised of 
tlbeir seutiinouts^ and entreated to concur with their proMsal by 
preparing for a speedy march into Bengal, to take upon him tho 
government.'' 

Baji proceeded to meet bis brother at Patna ; ancl represented 
to him tho misgovernmont of Sarfiaz Khan* and the facility 
vr^h which ho might assume tlie whole Subabdiii All Vardi 
departed fiom Patna at tho latter end of the year 1741^ at tho 
head of about 80,000 horse and foot, leaving his bmther HAji 
ns poputy Goveruor of Bengal* But tho expedition of Ali Vardi 
Kbau li^d woll-nigh failed, owing to non-payment of arrears of 
aalavy long <luo to his eHicors and mpn, if two opulent meroliants 
of Phtno, vU * Umi Chind and Hip (/hand, had not come forward 
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to bis assistance. Sarfriz Khau, wbo had been lulled to sccuiify 
by the misrepresentation of his affairs, was roused to action by 
the approach of the troops of AIj Vardi Khan. He collected his 
ofBcei’S and forces, and ordered them to take the field in the plains • 
of Qairid, about three miles to the north of Murshidahad. Ali 
Vardfs army now nambering 80,000 men — 20,000 foot, and 10,000 
horse — advanced and rushed in upon the forces of the Siibahdar, 
The bulk of these forces had been conf{3lotely demoralised, and 
they stood idle spectators of the battle. The guns were fouml to be 
loaded with blank cartridge o?»ly. Finding that lie was betrayed by 
bis officers and men, SarfiazKban ordered his one faithful follower, 
Mnflit Kas( Khdn, fo retire from the battle to Katak. Ho 
himself plunge4 thickest of tlio enemy and fought for 

some time with desperation, lie was at last killed l)y a musket ball 
discharged from a dis’lance, and with Ids death ended the con- 
tention for the Subahd^rb The now victorious Ali Vardi Khan 
marched to Murshidabad, where he was installed (»n the 
and was saluted as the Subahdar of the three provinces by bis 
officers, the Rajas, and the Maharajas of Bengal, His adndids- 
tratiou was a series of battle.s between the Mahratta and tlio 
Muhammadan armie.% exhibiting a hoart-reiiding detail of murders 
and oppressions, and ending at last in a lasting peace concluded 
ill 1750 between the two belligeicnt parties. Jn 1730, All Vardi 
KhSii died ; and was succeeded on the (jiuli by his grandson and 
adopted son Mirza Muhammad, who assunu'd the title of SiraJ-ud- 
dauU. This Subahdar prove<i the greatest tyrant of liih race, and the 
last representAtive of the Emperor in Bengal. The trailitions current 
among the people regarding hi.s unparalleled crueltic^s, poj^it him 
out os a monster in human shape. His seraglio contained an iiu- 
tnoDsb number of women purchased and decoyed from their liouses. 
Ho took au inhuman delight in capsizing boats and drowning tim 
passengers. His unbridled lust and terrible oppressions arrayed 
^against him the secret but inveterate hostiKty of the principal 
members of the Government, and of the loading lUjas and b.aw- 
4cers. The Rijas of Nadiyi, Batdwin, Dindjpur, Bishrutpur, Midua- 
pur, and Bfrbh6ra, came to MurshiilaRdd, and represented thoir 
grievances to Mabiraja Mahendra, the Niz^mat Diwdn, who 
promised them redress, and they returned to their respective 
temtories. He thou represented to the Nawab the disanectibu 
of his principal subjects and the ruin of the country caused* by 
his unrighteous conduct ; and urged on him the necessity and 
importance W following the righteous and lawful couvso. But his 
representations were utterly disregarded. Finding the Navjib was 
incorrigible, he determined on the dethronement of Ids Excel* 
lency. With this view ho convened a secret Council the ■ 
house of Jagat Seth, Among those who attended were Rrija 
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JUinuciiaynu, Kajil Kajballabh, Kaj^ Kiisboa Das^ Mir Jaiar 
All, aud Jagat'Setb himself. Mahondra opened the proceed- 
ings by stating that he as well as the gentlemen present had 
served the Subah faithfully aud zealously, and been honoiaed aud 
treated with marked distinction by the iinmcdialo prcd(‘CCKSSors of 
Sjiaj ud-dauU, But now they we . no longer held in high 
estimation, and their interests as well as those of the people at 
laigi‘, were being iiithtt'ssly saciificed to the capiice and ciuelty 
of the leigning Subahdar. Ho thoicforc ie((uested the Council 
to ffl^our him wdth their views as to what should be done. 
Raja Ramnaiayan suggested that an agent should be deputed to 
Hastiinipur (l)ehli) to move the Emperor to recall Siiaj-ud- 
daula and to appoint a now Siibahdai. R/tja Ilajballabh was 
opposed to this suggestion ; and expressed his opinion that as 
tlie Emperor Was of Muluiunnadan faith, la} was sure to appoint 
another Muhammadan as their Subahdar, but tliat the llindi'is couhl 
never practise tlioir religious litcs and ceremonies with impunity 
under a Muhammadan 'iegime. This desjultoiy conveisation lc‘d to 
no definite lesiilt. But it was afterwards settled at the sugges- 
tion of Jagat Seth that AIaha,iija Krishna Chandra Raya of 
Nadiji, being a man of uncomuioii sagacity and povveiful influx 
euco,* should bo summoned to the Council, in older that be might 
give the benefit of his advice at this giavo conjuncture. Accord- 
ing to the author of -tfWsAna Chandra CharUra,iha Maharija 
Krishna Chandra at first sent his Diwan, Balm Kali Prasad 
Singh, to know why he was u anted. On the return of his Diwau 
li(‘ proceeded to MuishkUbad, wliere he first saw Maha- 

Mahendia and Jngat Seth. He found the former very 
vacillathig, aud unwilling to embark in any entcrpiise against tlio 
Subahdar, Kiishna Chandra tried to remove his doubts aud over- 
come his fears, and assuming a firm tone expressed his belief that 
so long as the Muhammadan regime should last the Hindfis could 
never expect to en^oy uninterruptedly the blessings of peaco 
and the free exeicise of religion. He therefore strongly advised that ' 
an application should be made to the English, who were settled at , 
Calcutta near Kdlighit. to t^xpel the Muhammadans and assume 
the relub of government* On being questioned by Jagal Seth 
as to the character of the English nation, he repliojj that they 
were tnith-lovlng and pcace4oving, skilled in war, very power- 
ful wealtliy, and devoted to tho welfare of the sulgeot. 

Jagat Seth admitted he had heard the same high account of the 
English^ hut ho could not see how the natives could coinmnuioate 
with theiU^ as they spoke a different language* Krishna Chan<^a 
replied that that could ho easily done t hrough the agency of in* 

\ torprclers ; and added that he was in the habit of visiting the shrine 
of Kdlfjjjhit aud he had availed himself of several opportuni* 
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ties of seeing Mr. Drake, the Governor of the English settlement 
at Calcutta, aud carried ou conversation with him through inter- 
preters, It was at last resolved, according to the authority above 
quoted, that Kiishna Chandra should proceed to Calcutta and 
invite tho English to assume the government of the country. 
He lost no time in seeing Mr. Drake and delivering the import- 
ant message with which he had been entrusted. He represented 
tlie grievous misgovernment of the M ubauMnadans, and urged on 
the Governor to emancipate the country from their terrible oppres- 
sion. The Governor cordially acknowledged the truth of eveiy- 
thing he had heard, arnl promised his assistance. He said ho would 
lose no time in communicating with the chief officeis of the Hon^ble 
East India Company in England, and so soon as the result of tlie 
reference was known ho wouUl adopt the necessary measures for 
tlic expulsion of the Muhammadans. About (his time Siiaj-iul- 
daula, as if to hasten his downfall, made a demand on the English 
for a larger roveiiuo than that which lht*y had hitherto paid. 'Flio 
Governor resisted the den\and, but the Subahdsir repeated and in- 
sisted ou it. Another cause which expedited the exiinction of tho 
Muhammadan power in Bengal was Raja Krishnaballabh being dis- 
graced by the NawXb, his leaving Mnrsindahad and taking shelter 
at the English sett lenient in Calcutta. The Governor assured him 
that ho was poifectly safe at the settlement, and that ho might 
remain there as long as he liked. The Nawab having lieard of 
the circumstances wrote to tln» (lovernor to send up to Murshida- 
l)ad Krishnaballabh, the son of Raja Rajballabh, as a prisoner in 
irons. The Governor refused to deliver him up. The Nawab 
wrote again and again to tlic same effect, but his unreasonable 
demand was politely but firmly refused. The exacerbation feed- 
ing thus produced on both sides brought on hostili tics which eveu- 
tuated in the memorable battle of Plassey, How that battle termi- 
nated, how the Muhammadan power was ovei thrown, aud how the 
English power was es^tablished, have been described by the historians. 

• it may bo here observed that tho English not only won their 
way to the sovereignty of this country, but were invited to assume 
it by tho leading Hindii noblemen and gfmtlemen. Tbe parallel- 
between the English Revolution and the establishment of 
English power in Bengal in 1767, does not of course hold good ; 
but there is one feature common to both. The dethroned 
Tulors had been guilty of gross violations of all constitutional 
principles, and Ihoir misgovernment had excited the deep resent- 
ment of theie suWeets* Any government, both in England and 
Bengal, was under thu circumstances thought better than no 
government, or such misgovernment as those countries had 
from, tn both cases the new government proved as greats 
bleasittg as the old govemmtut had proved a curse. ♦ n 
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The part taken i)y Krishna Chandra in the establishment of the 
English power reflects the greatest credit on his consummate 
statesmanship and political prescience. In recognition of the 
services rendered by him to the English Government, Lord Clive 
conferred on him the title of IlajendTa Bahadur, ITc was also 
presented with a dozen guns used at Plasscy. They may be still 
seen in the llajbari. 

The Maharaja was a scholar and fond of the society of scholars. But 
there was no student-dreaminess in hinu He was strong of will as 
well as of brain. His bright clear intelh^ct grasped knowledge, fine 
arts and politics. He was fond of music, and patronized musicians 
and Mdvhiihs of the Upper Provinces. He delighted in dhurpads 
and khedlSy and was a great connoisseur in nifftteirs regarding the 
ra/ys and rdginis regulating oriental ninsie. He was a groat cn- 
courager of architecture. He coiisti noted th*c largo building for prtja 
in the Rajbari. It is of Gothic style of architecture, and is considered 
a spicndul Daldn, lie also built a maiblc staircase for going down 
the sacred well Oyan Bapi in Benn/i-es, for the benefit of the 
pilgrims. He was universally considered the liead of Ilindft 
society, and was the arbitrator on all questions of caste. 

In 1758 the Nadiyd Raj became a defaulter to the English, 
Government ; on which Mr. Luke Serafton proposed to the Govern- 
ment to send a trusty person info Nadiya to collect the revenues 
for the Mahahijd, and to dcpiive him of all power in his country, 
allowing him only Rs, 10,000 for his expenses. It appears from 
the proceedings of the Oovornment, dated 20lh August, 1759, that 
the lovenue of the Maharaja Ivrishna Chandra fbr the Parganii 
of Nadiyd Avas nine lakhs of rupees, less Rs. C4,04?8, being the 
tovcime of Nadiya lands included in East India Company’s lands ; 
so that the net amount was Rs, 8,35,952. This amount was pjiyahle 
by monthly kists or instalments. For its punctual payment the 
Mahdiaja entered into the following agreement : — “ J promise to pay 
the above sum of Rs. 8,35,952, agreeable to the kistbandi without 
delay or failure. I Avill pay the same into the Company’s Factory. 
I have made this that it may remain in full foitjo and virtue. 
Paled the 28rd of the mo8u Tulhaido, and tlie 4th August, of 
Bengal year, 1166/’ 

Paring tho early part of the English administration, Santipur, 
nfl we imvo already mentioned, was one of tho groat cloth 
Awrangs of the Company. But in those days security of life and 
property had not been established. In November, 1764, an attack 
Avas made on it and the export warehousekeeper laid before the 
Board tho following letter of complaint from the Company’s 
gomisiHis 

^ntipur, 6th November, 1764. 

Vour favour of the 25 tU ultimo wo have received yesterday. 



ITl 


The Nadiya Riij\ 

** Rim Chandra Shah, the son of l^’ishna Chandia Shah, arrived 
** iu the Aiuang with two or three hundred horsemen, sepoys 
** and peons ; about 50 persons entered our factory, and insisted 
“ on our going with them to Ram Cliaudia Shah ; and find- 
“ ing that we refused to go, they forcibly took away Manobar 
‘‘ Bhattacharjya, our goinashta who piovidcs cotton yarn for tlie 
“ Company, wbeieby tlio Company’s business is stopped ; tbcrc- 
fore, as wo cannot peicoive their design in the present disoider, 
** we dospatcli llaidnam Mukimiji and Qopal Bhattacharjya to 
inform you of the piuticuUrs, and hope you will take notice of 
“ tlie same.’' 

This was the transition state of Nadiya. The summary laws 
of the Raj for tlu^iepression of crime being abolished, and the 
police of the Company’s Govcrniueiit Ixdng ill-organised and uu- 
af)le to cope with it, 1:116 district became the head-quaiters of 
jobbers and dacoits who carried on their depredations with im- 
punity. One of them, '*})iswanath Babu,'* exciciscd his nefarious 
vocation in broad daylight, and used to send previous notices of his 
intention to those whom he intended to plunder, provided his 
demands were not complied with. Biswanath Btlbu was a hkijdii 
by casto, and an inhabitant of Asanngar, Wn miles fioin Kiishna- 
nagar. Uis chief companions woio Naldaha, Kiisluia Sardar, anil 
Saii}W. Naldaha, as his eobnejutt implied, had the faculty 
i/f diving and lemaining uiiih^r water for a long time. These 
tiuee men vvero the lii utcuauts of Jimvvanath. His gang num- 
bered more than 500 dacoits. He was the terror of the country 
and the b£te noire of the police ; and kept the whole district iu a 
chronic state of alaim. On ouo occasion, when ho wanted to cele- 
brate a pfija, he found that his available funds would not 'sutlicc 
for its celebration; he therefore determined, from infoimatioii 
received, on plnndeiing thoflraiii at Kalna, whero the Nandis of 
Baulyapur had just remitted 10,000 rupees ia cash, lie took a 
boat at night and came down to Kalua, aecomi’nnied by only four 
ftoted dacoits armed with swords and pistols. On his arrival he senj 
fcr the darogA and made him sign a paper purporting to be An 
ihArin which the cifaro//a confesses to^ollusiou with the dacoits 
ia the robbery of %ho gadL Biswanfith and his companious then 
landed, and ppolly helped tliemselves to the treasure. On another 
occasion Bmvanath received intimation of a largo remittanoo 
having arrived from Calcutta at the factory of Mr. Sanmuel Fatly, 
an indigo planter of Nadiyl The remittance waa sent to enable 
Mr* Fady tes make ailvauces to his layats. Biswanith with his 
gang attacked Mr. Fudy’s bungalow at night, and looted the 
money, Mrs. Fady being ftightenod out of her life cone^ldd her-^ 
self iu a tank in the compound, having put a black hdndi over her 
head, with a view to disatm aiwpiciuu of her place of conoealufent. 
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Mr. Fady was pinioned by tip dacoits and was carried by them to 
their rendezvous, where a discussion between Biswanath and his chief 
companions took place as to the expediency of killing Mr. Fady. 
The general opinion was in favour of the murder ; but Biswanath 
was opposed to it, and opined that to shed the blood . of 
an Englishman would create a great sensation and array 
against them the active hostility of all S&kib-loffon, While 
this discussion was going on, one of the ruflBans rushed Tip- 
on Mr. Fady with a drawn sword and was about to mur- 
der him, when Biswanath caught hold of his arm and 
snatched the sword from lus grasp. It was at last resolved 
that Mr. Fady vshould be let off, on his promising not to betray 
them. Mr. Fady gave the required promise', and was allowed to 
depart. Believing the promise extorted from him was not bindipg 
on his conscience, he went straight to the house of the Magistrate, 
Mr. Eliot, who had already acquirc^l some reputation as an ener- 
getic police officer. He roused Mr, Eliot, who was still in bed ; 
and stated to him all that had happened. He urged upon the 
Magistrate to leave no stone unturned for the capture and punish- 
ment of the dacoits, promising to co-operatc with him, and making 
a solemn vow not to resume bis business so long as the object 
mentioned above was not gained. As the police force thou at 
the disposal of Mr. Eliot was too inefficient to cope with the formi- 
dable gang of Viswansith, he applied to the Government for thp aid 
of a company of sepoys from the Militia. The application was 
readily complied with, and furthermore Mr. C. Blacquihre, then one 
of the Magistrates of Calcutta, was associated witkMr. Eliot as a 
Joint Magistrate; this being the first instance when an Uncove- 


nanted Officer was deputed to the Mufassal to take an active part 
in the executive department. Mr. Blacquifere took up with him 
a few European sailors and a body of Upavgostis, who were able- 
bodied men, and being all natives of Santipur, could watch an4 
report to their chief the movements of Biswanfith’s gang. From 
^formation received from one of the My. 

{)]^6^ded with hk men to a spot where Biswanath intended t<?> 
commit a ;iiacoit^. Hofodnd that the leaders of the gang wefe 
^ ih^r Bwhrds outside a house, while it was feing 

ordered the'Wpo^; 
^f4hey'' pleaded th% imaMlji'ty - 

'■ ' -iihodt; , 

>caililcd "npOn^to capture-'^h^mi''^^' 
the daomte -of' their "hf ' 

!#i'th long eticks^ The^ sepoys": i&rohpW 

eome of;tfo8e''minor;dli^ - 

'had^;h^h'> ohahie' 'to 
the ' district'for ; ^ 'time ; as ' 
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Uiit ILc Upaygostis were iudefatijfaUe in tracing them out; 
and at last it was ascertained ami reported that Biswanatli 
and bis chief companions were engaged in dressing their food 

^ jungle. Mr. Bliot, Mr. Blac<|uicre, and Mi\ Fady imme- 
diately niarcKed will) tl^eir forces to the spot, and surroiiudcd 
tlie Jungle. The gontlemcu rushed in, and arrested Bisvvanath 
and his companions. Tlie da<ioit taunted Mr. Fady for his 
breach of promise, and added ho was nowjprcparcd for whatever 
might befall him. His manner was bold and almost dignified, ami 
bis aspect did not belie bis words. Biswanatli and a dozen of lu» 
accomplices were tried, convicted, and capitally scutcnccd. They 
were hung on a scaffold on the river side. Tboir corpses were caged 
and bung on a Bai4ree {Ficiis Indica) for public exhibition, and 
as a warning to evil-doers* This event happened about the year 

laoa 

The features of BiswanaUi wore irregular, but not coarse like 
those of other aboriginal Bigdis. llis keen daik oyes and 
shaggy eyebrows gav<i an intcrcbting expression to Lis face. lie 
was ferocious ; but las ferocity, as we have seen in tbe case, of 
Mr. Fady, was tempered by caution if nut by mercy. Ho had 
several good traits, and was something likt‘ the Robin Hood or tbo 
Rob Roy of Bengal. In return for the black mail he levied, he 
afforded protection to those who paid it. Ho also in sovonil in- 
stances relieved men from their pecuniary difficulties. He fed the 
poor during his pfijds ; and freely gave what he had easily earned 
to Brahmans when they applied to him for assistance 011 occasions 
of the marriage of their daughters. 

Maharaja Krlshui Chandra died at the good old age of 70, and 
left six sous and one daughter. * 

Siva Chandra, the eldest son of the deceased Maharaja, suc- 
ceeded to the title and estate of his fnllier, in accordauco with the 
provisiohs of the will of the latter. Krislmd Chandra was thus the 
first Hindfi who adopted the custom of making \yritleu wills, which 
sgre unknown to the 

Siva Chandra retained in his employ the old officers of the 
rW, and availed himself of their expemeuco. Ho managc<i tho 
a&irs of his estate with great tact and judgment, Ho was a more 
profound scholar in Sanskrit than even his distinguished and versa- 
tile father. A*manu$cript work of Siva Chandra has been lately dis^^ 
covered. He whs a religious man, and spent a large portion of his 
time in making pujas and performing ceremonies. He celebrated 
the 8 <ma Yaga. He died at the age of 47* leaving one son and 
one daughter? 

Siva Chandra was succeeded bjr his son Iswara Chandra,* who 
was generous to a fault, He was in fact very extravagant, ana 
knew not how to economise, and far less to enhance, the resousces 
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of his estate. Through his extravagance, he lost property worth 
three lakhs of rupijes. He built a i^autiful villa called Sriban^ 
situated in a romantic spot at a distance of two miles from 
the Baj barf. It was at one time the seat ^ of luxury and resonant 
with music, but it is now in a state *of dilapidation. Iswara 
Chandra died in the fifty-fifth year of his age, leaving one son and 
one daughter ; the son, Girfsa Chandra, a young man of sixteen 
years of age, succeeded to the title and property. During his 
minority the estate remained under the control of the Court of 
Wards. Like his father he was a very extravagant man, and as 
soon as the estate came into his possession he l^gan to squander 
its proceeds most recklessly. The bulk of the property was in his 
time sold by the inexorable sunset-law, owing to the non-payment 
of the Government demand. 

The debotiar lands which had been exprdssly set aside for the 
worship of the several family idols, yielding an income of about 
a lakh of rupees a year, and some zamiudaiies heavily encumbered, 
were all the pioperties now left to him. The Raj, that at one 
time embraced a vast extent of country and comprised eighty-four 
Parganas, that was the seat of great manufacturing industries and 
teemed with a variety of agiicultural resources, was now reduced to 
the pioportions of a small estate. The absence of a law of entail, 
which in Bard win was in some measure supplied by the paianl 
system, was the chief cause of the annihilation of tho Nadiya Raj, 

Girisa Chandra, like several of his predecessors, was a great en- 
couiager of Sanskiit learning, and delighted to reward most muni- 
ficently the eminent and learned men of his time. Haring his ad- 
ministration, the celcbiated poet Rasasagar flourished, and was 
for a long time an ornament of his court. He had the faculty of 
improvising versos on the spur of the moment. Qirlsa Chandra 
had two wives ; but left no issue at the time of bis death, which 
took pla(*e in the sixtieth year of his age. Before his demise, he 
bail adopted a son named Sirisa Chandra who succeeded him. 

, Sirisa Chandra was only 18 years of age, and had scarcely 
passed his minority when he took charge of the estate. The taeft 
sagacity, and judgment which he evinced in the management of 
the estate were highly creditable, and were beyond his years, 
Within a short time he managed to clear off the \ncumbrances, 
and incteased the income to some extent But it had been irre** 
triovably ruined, and all his skill could not restore it to its ancient 
grandeur He was an intelligent, handsome, and affable man. 
His bonfmnmie rendered him very popular with alt who came 
tn contact with him. 

Bir&a Chandra, though representing the most orthodox: famUy 
in Be^al, emancipated himself from the fetters of bigotry and 
euptxsmtiom He rose above the prejudice of an antiquated age, 
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and caught the spirit of innovation and progress characteristic of the 
present ago. He introduced European customs, and observed no 
distinctions in eating and drinking. He was a very public-spirited 
person, and his eiforts to promote the moral and mental enlighten- 
maut of his country were very laudable. There was not a single 
reform movement set on foot in Bengal in which he did Jiot take an 
active part. When the first petition for legalising the rc-marriage 
of Hiiidfi widows was prepared, he headed tflic list of subscribers 
fo that memorable doeument. He was also ojiposcd to the system 
of Hindd polygamy, and heaitily joined iu the movement for 
abolishing it except in ceitain cases. He Cvstablishcd an Anglo- 
Vernacular School iu his own picmisos, which was a very flourishing 
institution in li is, time ; the instructive staff' consisted of a head 
master, three assistant masters, and two pandits. The expense of 
the school was entirety defrayed by him, no aid being asked 
for from Government, nor any subscriptions from private 
sources. The school was on one occasion visited by Sir Frederick 
Ilalliday, the then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. He ex- 
amined the boys, and expressed his great satisfiiction at the 
progress made by them. He also praised the Maharaja for his 
encouragement of English learning. Sirfsa Chandra was not 
only charitable, but his charity was discriminating. He presented 
to the Government Uic large tract of land on which the magni- 
ficent building of the Krishnanagar College stands. He also 
subscribed a large sum for its erection. Though he was not a 
scholar still he was a great admirer of learning, lie liad Ins two 
sous educated rrt the Government College. He was tohuably con- 
veisant with Petsian and Sanskrit. lie was a great patron of 
HtndOi music, and was himself a renowiu‘d singer ; his name 
was known to all the celebrated singers of the day, and they 
came to him even from such distant places as Dehli and 
Lakhtiau. 

The Qovernmont recognised and confirmed his title of Mahi- 
rJjd Bah^dAr ; and bestowed upon him the usual khilat amj^ 
other honours apperUining to the same. 

Sirisa Chandra died in the thiity-cfghlh year of his age» 
leaving one son and one daughter. 

Sat^ Obamlra succeeded his father at the early age of twenty. 
He was an Englishman in his habits. He died at Ma^^Ari on the* 
9th October, 1970, in the thirty-third year of his age. He left 
no issue whatever. He had two wives ; one of whom is still living. 
This lUdy rectlives a pension from the Court of Wards, under whoso 
control the estate is now placed. 

Though some of the successors of the Mabarijd Krishna Chandra 
evinced some talent and public spirit, yet their histories are not fyr* 
tile of incidents which illustiate tho period and go to make up 


I 
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history. Ti»e r&j, though still carrying with it the title of MalidrdQd 
BahddAr, has been viitimlly reduced to a zamiuddri. This fact illus- 
trates an observation of Lord William Beutinck, made in 1837> 
before a Committee of the House of Commons : — “ In many respects 
the Muhammadans surpassed our rule ; they soitlcd in the 
countries which they conquered ; they intermixed and intermarried 
with the natives ; they admitted them to all privileges ; the inter- 
ests and sympathies of the conquerors and conquered became iden- 
tified, Our policy, on the contrary, has been the reverse of this— 
cold, selfish, and unfeeling ; the iron hand of power on the one side, 
monopoly and exclusion on the other.” The policy thus emphati- 
cally condemned has to some extent been modified ; still what is 
wauiud is a field for the cultivation and evolution of the public 
viituos of the chiefs and princes of India. 

The Nadiya Raj has cxcrciM'd a most p.*tent inlluenco on tiie 
litciature and politics of this country. It has contributed in no 
iuconsidoiable degree to the development of the Nydya philosophy, 
and the substitution of the Knglish for Uie Muhammadan power. 
Mabaiaji Ktishua Chandta llaya was the Meci'euas of his ago, and 
gave ovciy encouragement to learning. Ho acted according to the 
dictum of Manu : ‘ A gift to an ordinary Brahman is doubly meri- 
torious, but one to a learned Brahman is ten thousand times more 
so.” Being considcicd a consummate politician, bis advice was 
sought for by the leading men of MurshuUbod as to the best way 
of diqilaciug Siraj-ud-daula. His advice, as wc have seen, indicat- 
ed high fttatcsmau.ship ; and its adoption resulted in the extinction 
of an intolerable tyranny, and in the establishment, of a beneficent 
goverumonl. 

Th^ decadence of learning in Nadij a attracted the attention of 
the English (Jovernment as caily as 1811. On the OthiMarch of 
that year, Lord Minto recorded a minute, advocating the establish- 
ment of Sanskrit eol'eges in Nadiyi and Tirhfit. We reproduce 
from that minute Ua-' following pertinent remarks 

“It is a common remark that science and literature are in a 
progressive stale of decay among the natives of India. Erom 
every enquiry which 1 have been enabled to make on this interest- 
ing subject, the remark appears to mo but too well founded. The 
numlrer of the learned is not only diminisbod, but tbo oirclo of 
leeruiog, even among those who still devote thcinsc'lvos to it, ap- 
pears to be coQsidoiably con tracted. The abstract sciences arc aban- 
doned, polite literature nogleoted, and no branch of learning onlti- 
vate^l but what i$ connected with tbo peculiar religions doctrines of 
ibo people. Tbo immediate consequence of this state of tbinfw is the 
disiUMand even actual less of mauy valuable books } and it is to bo 
apprehouded that, unless Qovornment interpose with a fostering 
build, the revival of letters may shortly beoomo hopeless from a 
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want of books or of persons capable of explaining them. The 
principal cause of the present neglected state of literature in 
India is to be traced to the want of that encouragement which 
was formerly afforded to it by princes, chieftains, and opulent 
individuals under the Native Government. Such encouragement ' 
must always operate as a strong incentive to study and literary 
exertions, but especially in India, where the learned professions 
have little, if any, other support. Thejustness of those obser- 
vations might be illustrated by a detailed consideration of the former 
and present state of science and literature at the three principal 
seats of Hindfi learning, viz, — Benares, Tlrli6i and Nadiya, Such 
a review would bring before us the liberal patronage which was 
formerly bestowed^ not only by princes and others in power and 
authority, but also by the zam/ndirs, on persons who had dis- 
finguished themselves by the successful cultivation of letters at 
those places. It would equally bring to our view ilie present 
neglected state of learning at those once celebrated places ; and we 
should have to remark with regret that the cultivation of letters 
was now confined to the few surviving persons who had been 
patronised by the native princes and others under the former 
Governments, or to such of the immediate descendants of those 
persons as had imbibed a lovo of science from their parents.'' 

These suggestions of Lord Miuto resulted in tho establishment 
of aSanskiit College in Calcutta. The recent mutilation of that 
institution has caused the deepest regret, and awakened anxious 
solicitude for the future of the science and learning of this province, 
in the mind jof every patriotic and thoughtful man in Bengal* 
Wo trust that, with the spread of high English education, which 
is fast taking root and will soon shoot up into a goodJy tree, 
such mutilations will become impossible. Researches into Sans- 
krit literature and philosophy cannot bo now successfully carried 
on unless supplemented by a knowledge of English. Oriental loro 
can be best utilised when it is based on the Western spirit of 

• enquiry. Lord Northbrook, in his most able and statesmanlike 

^speech on the Government educational policy, delivered at -^ho 

* recent distribution of prizes at the Medical College, enunciated two 
principles which we trust will henceforth bo lo;?ally acted upon as 
the ruling principles of that policy The maintenance of a high 
standard or education is the only means by which' the ample 
stores of Western literature may be brought within the roach of 
the natives of India. Following still the principle laid down in 
tho Despatch, I hold that proper encouragement should be given 
to the study of the ancient and historical language qf India**" 
We hope that the light of learning, which, having dawned in the 
east, has travelled westward, may retraeo its course until its rays 
may penetrate the tolsof the Pandits, the baitakkhdnds d tno^ 
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ISdlms, and the of the riyat. The Hindfis, whose history, 

capacity, and career are full of interest, are now crying out to their 
conquerors, “Give us of your oil, for our lamps have gone out." 
Let us hope that the time will soon come when the sun of Western 
knowledge shall illuminate India from the Himilayas to the 
southern sea — reproducing anji improving old modes of thought, 
reanimating and remodelling old systems of philosophy, vivifying 
the minds of men, and making the intellectual wilderness blossom 
as the rose. 



Ant. VI— THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

I N some former numbers^ of this magazine we reviewed in detail 
the Acts of the Governor-General in Council from its establish- 
ment in 1 834« to the end of 1847; the Acts passed between the 
latter year and 1857 have no special features of their own ; and 
the general spirit of legislation since the mutiny was noticed by 
us not long ago.-f Although the conventional “ we is used, it is 
not of course pretended that the present w riter was the author of 
the articles which appeared in 1848, or even that the Avholo of 
these articles have neen supervised by the same editor. It is 
of course impossible that such should Lave been the case, and 
yet when we read agJlin what was written so long ago, we are 
surprised to find that so much of it might have been written now. 
Our task then was mainly that of an examination of the Acts 
in detail, and we certainly did not expect t|^ find that so much 
of it was simply a waste of time. But it was so, for out of C04 
Acts passed before 1857, 301 have been wholly, and 24 partly, 
repealed; thus only 179 remain, and it is probable that but a 
few of these will survive the present efforts at consolidation. We 
shall therefore abstain from detailed criticism until the consolida- 
tors have completed their work, and there is a fair chance that 
the subject of our remarks will not have ceased to exist almost 
as soon as our remarks are published. 

In summing irp our review of legislation, down to the end 
of 1847, we said — “ Having now noticed the principal classes of 
Acts, and the omissions, we will coaclude by observing that 
** on the whole the new Legislative Council has disappointed 
the expectations raised both in and out of Parliament. Two 
^*eras are clearly distinguishable — its early and latter days. 
In the former it gave many indications of its Parliamentary 
• birth and origin : these are gone by ; and in its latter d^s 
all the indications are of its Leadenhall Street connection.” This 
is similar to the complaint we had previously made against the 
aystem of conatantly passing Acts to allow the Governor-General 
arid bis Cpiiueil to act independently, which was as follows 
** The Qovmor-Gteneral is hsnally the only Blnglieh politician 
" or sktestoan in pdtihdil : the other Councillors gehers-lly 

exception oi^ one of them) sre senior civil servants^ often 
‘^eminent #nd able, and alwey^ possessed of large and varied 
‘' Indian experience j but they are a class who, is:ith all th^r Wgh 
official ahd personal* nnd aptitude for 

Nos. ie^»l7, ana 18. 
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have been all their lives part and parcel of the Company’s oligar- 
chical system : standing still all their lives, while the world 
*‘has been going on ; and the predominance which superior num- 
*‘ber8 gives them, especially in the absence of the Governor- 
“ General, is not favourable, as we deem, to the progress which 
India is now capable of making/’ This failing of narrow-minded 
conservatism was clearly traceable throughout the whole work 
of the Council ) appointed for the distinct purpose of reform and 
progress its members whre unable to resist the passing of measures 
urgently needed, but they could generally manage to insert a 
clause or two which deprived the measure of more than half its 
value. They were in the position of a Conservative ministry 
compelled to introduce with a nominal approval measures which 
they cordially detested, and which they would take every indirect 
means in their power to defeat. Certainjy no one now briugo 
this charge against the Legislative Council ; on the contrary the 
universal complaint against it is that it forces progress at a pace 
India is utterly unable to sustain ; that, instead of its members 
being old-world obstfuctives, they are men whoso liberalism is 
that of the most advanced doctrinaires and visionaries, who take 
advantage of their position to force on the country theories which 
it either utterly fiiils to understand, or thoroughly detests. The 
Council may therefore retort with some plausibility, ‘‘You accuse 
** us on one side with being behind, and on tho other with being 
“ before the age ; is it not therefore probable that wo are Jreally 
“only moving witli it?” This retort is plausible but not conclu- 
sive. Ilow far tho charge of undue haste is deserved we will 
consider, if space perijiits, hereafter ; it is not iucbnsistont with 
the charge of obstruciiveness. Conservatism like most other 
things has its good and its bad side ; it may be a wholesome 
repugnance to alter the existing state of things unless it is clear 
that a better state will bo substituted for it ; and it may be an 
obstinate and selfish lesolve to retain the monopolies and privi- 
leges of the class to which one may chance to belong, and a refusal , 
to,^lookat the injustice caused to other classes of the commu- 
nity. It was conservatism of the latter kind that was charged* 
against tho former Council~that tho charge was true was pi^ved 
by thoir legislation with reference to the press, Kuropean settlers, 
and similar subjects. Their object was not to mist «the ebango 
of ♦ institutions of pro's^ed value for new ones of doubtful advantage, 
bub, to preserve, as long as possible, the last vestige of the mono- 
jo^onoe muoyed by the '‘Company of merchants totUe^last 

M ^servatism may be a vice or a virtue, so may liberalism^ 
It be a refusal to tMlmii the plea of ** whatever is is best 
> as an^eaeuso for obvious injustice, or for the delay of reforms the 
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necessity of which is clear, simply because the persons who will 
be benefited by*them are not sufficiently numerous or sufficiently 
eager to carry them by force — and in this case it is a virtue. It 
is a vice when it becomes a desire to destroy simply to see if the 
destroyer cannot make some thing better ; to remove apparent 
inequalities until the whole surface of society is dressed to 
please the eye of the reformer ; and to obstinately insist on the 
people being happy not in their own way^ but according to the 
last theory. When conservatism and liberalism are virtues, they 
so closely resemble one another, that the difference between theni 
is not one of principle, but merely one of o])inion as to the utility 
of any particular measure ; when they 'are vices it is still quite 
possible that, thougli apparently m opposite, the\" may co-exist in 
the same person. Intense selfislmcss is quite compatible with a 
Spurious philantliropy* that loves to do what it calls good at some 
one else*s expense — the foremost champions of “ liberty” are often 
most intolerant of the slightest difference from their opinions ; 
conversely it is quite possible in practice, however logically absurd, 
for the most strenuous defender of the Company's monopoly in past 
days, or holiever of ‘'government by the sword ” and the class 
animosities known generally as “ prestige ” in the present day, 
to insist on passing “for the good of the commonwealth ”jnea- 
sures which would appear revolutionary to the most advanced 
English radical. 

These two faults, a desire to retain for one's own clique unjust 
privileges, and an eagerness to force on others a theoretical 
perfection wliich is utterly at variance with their actual circum- 
stances, may exist in the same l>ddy at different periods or even 
simultaneously ; but the existence of either of them is scifficient 
to prove that the body is not truly representative. If, however, 
we allege that the Legislative Council fails in this respect, 
we are at once met with the reply that it does not profess 
to be so in any sense of the word. If this reply is strictly 
• true, it is claar that the discussion can proceed no further. If 
characteristic quality we have pointed out is not a failing, 
itis awasteof time to attempt to prove that it exists. But we 
by up mojans admit the teply to be strictly true ; no doubt it is so 
by “ representative” we mean simply fleeted by the 
yo£e ; but in our opinion suoh a meaning utteriy wrqpg. 
A “ representative I” 'bodiy . is obviously one that re^ly re- 
presents” the various ^la^ses, of community ; the mode of 
appointm^t of thg toernbers of this body is simply an accident. 
Jt is quite possible for an autocrat to select and fortp intPpne 
all thp leading men of the various interests in the ^pntry ; if 
he does so honestly-^if ,ho wishes truly to learn the feelipgjs of 
jpeople, he will have no difficulty in collecting together a council 

Q 
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which is truly representative. That the autocrat’s council is general- 
ly not representative arises from two causes : the first is that auto- 
crats as a rule are not fond of^hearing the truth, and therefore they 
select “ speakers of smooth things rather than speakers of truth ; ” 
the other reason is the want of political courage which is almost 
always found under a despotic government ; although the nominee 
may be really a representative of his class, he is still afraid to 
speak his mind ; he has^^a strong suspicion that tho despot’s pro- 
fessed anxiety to hear the truth is really only a trap to find out 
those who arc opposed to the Government ; he feels that at best 
his words will bo useless, and that the least that will happen to 
him will be that he is quietly shelved. The chances are therefore 
very strong against a despot’s c%incil being a representative liody. 

On the other hand it is quite possible that an assembly founded 
on popular election may represent nothing except the wealth of the 
elected, and the corruption of the electors and their capacity to be 
bribed. It may also be that the people have really no opinions to 
bo represented, but merely a number of selfish prejudices. Never 
having had the remotest connection with the higher questions of 
politics, they^ may be quite unable to form any opinion as to how 
these questions should be decided. It is true that this fact would 
not necessarily prevent an assembly from being representative ; 
no doubt tho parliaments of Elizabeth, who almost confessed that 


questions relating to the church and to foreign affairs were matters 
too high for them, were as truly representative as the parliaments 
of Victoria, It is not necessary to the representative character of 
an assembly that it should be capable of deciding all questions of 
State, On the other hand it is necessary that there should be 
some general broad sentiments of the community — which wc call 
vaguely public opinion — for it to represent. If a people has no 
ideas beyond the barest struggle for existence ; if each district, or 
even each village, has no conception of the common good of the 
nation as a whole, itfis clear that delegates from those districts 
vil^age^ could represent nothing but local prejudices and ahlagdn-^^ 
ism. All questions not immediately affecting the delegate’s vilTag^; 
would sitnply be ignored^ whilst on those that did affect it, su<^h ks 
questions relating to the dtstribation tajfcation, tlie detaga^ 
wofif utterly disregard jptice of thfe 

'' nation an, elected 

ihete than'* a’Wmjrinted 


atefurd 
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representative when it represents the higlier intelligence of ilie 
nation ; those who have no share in this intelligence have no claim 
to representation. This higher intelligence may not have existed, 
or may have existed and become vitiated ; in either of these cases 
there can be no representation. Prostitutes and burglars have no 
d6ubt strong views on government, but no one has yet proposed 
that they should be represented as a class ; the views or rather tho 
prejudices of children are often as strong jjs those of their seniors, 
yet even under the most popular constitution the suffrage has 
never been given to them. We thus see that a nominated assem- 
bly may be, and that an elected one need not necessarily be, 
representative. No doubt the latter is much more likely to be 
so than the former; it should beypreferred where possible, and 
the more fact that the popular opinions or prejudices may not 
be in accordance with the ideas of a true philosopher is no sufScieut 
reason for ignoring them. On the other hand there are cases 
where a popular election is impossible, in a penal colony for in- 
stance, or in a nation where the people are intellectually children. 
Few will deny that at present the people of India are but little 
in advance of this state ; we do not wish to ignore tho existence 
of a few highly and many fairly educated men, but it must, we 
think, be acknowledged that the political intelligence of the vast 
mass of the people is simply m?. If asked their opinions on 
general questions of policy they would at once say they had none, 
the matter was one that exclusively concerned the sarkar.*' If 
we were to seek for any remedy for local evils, such as famines, 
we should be^ confidently told that the only thing necessary 
was for the Government to prohibit the export of grain, and to 
compel the bunniahs to sell at a fixed rate, ’ 

To call upon «uch men to elect an assembly would bo certainly 
absurd, and probably most mischievous ; yet it by no means follows 
that their opinions should be entirely ignored. They may have 
no capacity for originating reforms, but they^ may have a very 
•trong one for resisting them ; they may be incapable of form- 
ing a eound opioion on the general effect of a new measure, 
i|!b khey can often offer most sensible and valuable criticism 
mi the practi^ working of spme of its details. There are 
such to sanitary and social measures, 
ithek fringe am siting be disregarded, 

hwevor ttuto way ; boi! Jk wise state$i*wh wpuld not 

attempt to do so; hiP 

tp study as ttipfoUj^hly to possible, We have se®® 

cannot ascertain themt fey otdpribg the of j^^ppputo as*^em- 

bly ; Ifee only eoprse ppeb ■ tp hiw is tio' call to his counoilf tfeose 
men who can give In W the Jhfbr requirto, bad who ; fey 

their positip# tod experiem?© can be fairly said to be mpfesenta- 
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lives et Uic various interests of the country. Does the present 
Logisliitive Council constitute such a lepieseutativc body ? Was 
it evoi intended to do so ^ We find that liy the Indian Councils' 
Act of 1801 it is thus constituted : — 

I. — The Viceroy and President, who may be said to be at once 
the Prime Ministi'V and representative of his Soveieign. As 
Prime Minister be takes part in the debates, and votes as an 
oidinary member ; as Viceroy be lias the power to veto any Act 
of which he disapproves. 

n. — The Kxecuti\e Government, corresponding to the Cabinet of 
the (lay, and consisting of the oidinary members of Council. Those 
aie five in number ; three of them must be men who have solved 
llie Uoveininent in India for Iccsst ten yoais ; as a rule two of 
tlicse are taken fioni tlie besst men in tlie Civil iScrvice, and tl^e 
tbiid from tin* army ; they repiescnt the highest ability and most 
mature experience that the iiidian Sci vices could afToid. Tlie 
fouith membei must be abanister of not less than five yoais’ stand- 
ing ; and it was intended that he should biiug to oui assistance the 
more vfiri(‘d expeiience and moie scientific mode of thouglit of a 
successful legal caieer in England. The appointment of the fifth 
member was it‘stiicted by no lules ; be luiglit be, as was the case 
with Mcssis. Wilson, Laing, and Masse^^ a financier sent out fiom 
the House of Commons, oi as at present simply a thiid oidinary 
member selected fiom the Civil 8or\ ice. To the above may be 
addl’d, as an oxtiaordinaiy lueiuber, the Commandcr-iu-Chief. 

Those aie the oflicmls or ministeis, who are responsible for 
actual goveinment of the countiy ; and pieviously to Iho Kist 
establishment of the Legislative (Council, they carried it on without 
any oilier assistance. Put by tlu^ Act of 18G1 it is enacted that, 
although the ordinary membcTS arc to have a seat in the Legii^la- 
li\c Council, tiny arc not to sit thcie alone. It is incumbent on 
the Govcinor-Oeucral to nominate at least an equal number (not 
less than six nor nidirc than twelve) of additional meinbcrs, of wliom 
at least half must lie persons unconnected with the Governmontl 
Whenever the Couuoil meets for legislation, the additional 
precisely the same powers and privileges as the ordinary member" 

To men accustomed to fully developed popular institutions, the 
above Council may seem a mere mockery of reprosentalion ; that the 
framing of a Council of not more than 19 members at the outside, 
irt which the nou-official members must always be in the minority, to 
represent 2IK) millions of men, should bo called a “ liberal ” mea- 
sure, must appear to them simply ridiculous. It doefiS»not appear 
so to us } we think that the popular element in the Council might 
have fceen safely enlarged, but we do not sneer at the measure 
beeanse it does not go quite so far as we could wish. The words 
of I»ord Macauloy, in defending the old Whigs from\hc cliarge of 
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illiberality, that “ wo should look in what direction a man is goino» 
and not nnnely whore ho is at the moment/^ should be well 
remembered in judging the value of a new Act. On the path of 
popular progress may well he insenbed “vestigia nulla rctrorsuni 
and if this path leads thongli an almost unexplored country, if wo 
know not wheie the journey will end, if the utmost we can say 
is that we are directing our course by what we believe to be tho 
safest guides, wo cannot wonder if those imeharge of the (expedi- 
tion order the march to be slow and cautious We cannot tbeio- 
forc blame English statesjnen, destitute of all personal knowledge 
of India, if their fust step towards establishing popular institutions 
shoul<l he a very short one — so shoit, indeed, that it may appear to 
many of tho bystaftders to be rather a practice of the motions of 
tl^e “ balance step without gaining grouiur' than an attempt at 
actual progress. * 

We l)clievo ourselves, as we have already stated, that the 
measure is a bond Jidc attempt to advance. Wo admit at once that 
oveiything depends on th<» way in which it is wwked, and that tlio 
Vjceioy may, if he chooses, so work it as to turn the whole thing 
into ridicule. Ih take an cxtiemc case : there is apparently nothing 
to prevent him from appointing as additional members, six of tho 
stupidest subaltoins in tho army and six of tlie most conceited 
and shallow' Babus turned out by the Calcutta University. To 
take a less extreme case ; he may appoint fit men, and, when he lias 
done so, refuse to listen to them or contemptuously snub them 
whenever they open their lips. 

On tho otlirr hand, if the Viceroy is really in earnest in his 
liberalism, the Act may be so worked as to obtain a (kmncil that may 
fairly be called representative, and which may be soniethiirg maie 
than simply tho executive Oovernment under another name. The 
maximum number of additional members is absurdly small 
tsompared with the total population of India ; but liefore making 
tins comparison several deductions must be made from this total. 
^Madras, Bombay, and Bengal Proper have all their local Legis- 
jj^tures ; and it is to those, and not to the Imperial Council that tlieir 
irepresentatives should be sent. The constitution of the Native 
States at once excludes their population from the possibility of being 
rept0sented* • It is therefore only for the North-West Provinces and 
Non-regulation Provinces that the Legislative Council is reciuited’to 
be a representative body ; no doubt it exercises a general co«V^ol 
over the whole of India, but it does so on matters which belong 
more properly to the Executive Government than to the Legis- 
lative, mq on these the Council is used rather as a place for making 
known and explaining the Government policy than as a deliberative 
assembly. We have thus twelve possible members for the North- 
West Provinces and Non-regulation Pi'oviuccs— a miserabre few 
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HO doubt, but htilJ better tI1a.11 nothing. We class official addi- 
tional members as representatives, because such men, if selected fur 
mature experience, broad and enlightened views, and power of 
sympathising with the people, are the most true representatives 
that could be secured by any system of appointment. The 
presence of six men like these, and the same number of equally 
qualified non-officials, would afford the Government ample means, 
if they chose to avail themselves of them, of becoming fairly 
acquainted with the general feeling of the country on all impoitant 
questions, A Oovornnient that wished to olitain and make use 
of such information would be most careful in its treatment of 
these members ; it wouhl make them feel that tliey weie called 
in liecauso tlieir assistance was^ really valued, and not that they 
might act as dummies iu a fa cc ; they would cncouiage them to 
speak their minds freely, and would shew tlcm that they lespected 
opinions honestly given, oven if they thought some of the 
assertions on which they were based not completely supported by 
the evidence. They would remember that iris opinions and not 
facts that they are striving to colh^ct ; the so-called ‘‘ facts can gen- 
erally be ascertained from the pigeon-holes of the Government 
offices, the opinions only from tlie people themselves or tlicir 
representatives. If these opinions really exist, it is of little prac- 
tical importance to enquire wlicthcr they have been fonned by 
a correct investigation of facts and a perfectly logical train of 
reasoning. If the opinions are enonoous, we may hope that they 
may be removed in course of time, but as long as they exist they 
must be equally respected whether erroneous or true,^ 

If the Act is capable of being worked ]il)eraily, and if it 
was intended to be so worked, it only remains for us to inquire 
bow for this intention has been cariied out. We believe that at 
the commencement the Indian was as much in earnest as the 
home Government. The working of the Act may bo said to 
depend entirely on the personal character of the Viceroy and the 
law member of Council. Passing over the short reign of Lord EIgin,« 
the practical working may be said to have commenced under Sir 
John Lawrence, with Mr, Maine for his attoruey-gonornl ; andmore^ 
favourable auspices could scarcely have been wished for. Sir John 
Lawrence was not a deep speculative philosopher ; it may be doubt- 
oj if he cared much for any theoretical principle ; he^ would have 
been the last man wbo^ from a love of popular institutions in the 
abktroot, would desire to substitute them for a despotic system that 
Avas worhimff But if not an enthusiastic admirer^of abstract 
piinciples, m was a man of enormous practical easperionce; in the 
lung cptifse of his Indian service he had learnt well that on 
many sulgects there does exist a most strong and decided native 
public opinion, .and that this opinion must be respected, not on 
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the principles of libeity, but because it cannot safely be disrogaidecl 
Another most important point was the fact that Sir John had 
himself risen fioin the lanks of the Civil Service, he therefoie saw 
around him at the Cofincil board, not ineicly a legal quorum of 
lumouiablo members, but a ciivle of old friends with the value of 
whose experience and opinions lie was well acquainted. Though 
officially be was “ His Excellency’" to them, in their heaits he was 
plain John Lawrence ; and they would speal? their minds to him as 
freely as to any other member of their own ser\ico. 

For such a Viceroy, Mr. Maine was peihaps as suitable a law officer 
as could possibly have been found ; for his cliaiacter supplied the 
veiy (jualities in which Sir John Lawrence was deficient. With the 
Jattei, culture and book learninef weiy certainly not strong points ; in 
lluj&e Mr. Maine excelled If Sir John’s personal expeiience and 
sound common sense led him to form decided opinions, Mr. Maine 
could come to his suppoit with a train of the clearest reasoning. 
It was Sir John’s work to supply the facts, and Mr. Maine’s to 
supply him with principles. These principles weie generally 
sound ; at any late his deep culture had taught him the impor- 
tauce of thorougli investigation, and had imbued him with a 
Ihoiough respict for the opinions of others; if against those 
opinions he now and again launched a (piict sarcasm, he never 
ovei stepped the limits of polished satire. 

At the commeucoment, and to almost the close of the reign 
of Sir John Lawrence theie is little to complain of in the 
treatment or action of the Council. Its members expressed their 
opinions freely ’and weie listened to with respect. The action of 
the Council was in the diiectiou of steady progress. In the IJaujiib 
and other Noii-iogulationPiovinces, a clear and simple legal system 
was established in place of the chaos of conflicting circulars that 
had formerly contained the law. Municipalities were consti- 
tuted on a footing which, though it left much to be desired in 
yie way of a real popular control, contained the germs of much 
good. In fact 'all may be said to have gone well until we came 
cm that inexhaustible source of dispute, the land. Oudh was the 
first point where the storm arose ; but there, with Mr. Davies, tho 
former Secretary, and present Lieutenant-Governor of the Paujib, 
for his Chief Commissioner, Sir John had little difficulty in 
obtaining his own way. But over the Panjib Tenancy Act the coni 
tost was far more violent ; Sir John Lawrence was bent on passing 
it before the Council left Calcutta early in 18(58 5 but the Coin- 
mander-iii^Ofiiof, Sir W. Mansfield, succeeded in carrying his 
motion, postponing the discussion imtil further information bnd 
been received from the Panj4b, Tho effect of this on the Oover^* 
nor*-(}eaeral was most unfortunate. Tlio Council had shewn 
that, instead of being merely a consultative body, it had a decided 
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will of its own, and would enforce it even against the executive 
(Joveiianent, instead of at once acknowledging tliat it bad a 
perfect light to do so, Sir John ap])ears to have looked on the 
vote, if not as downriglit mutiny at any ratg as a challenge to a 
contest in whicli it was a point of honour to conquer. Orders 
wore at once issued forbidcliug any official to correspond dt'ini- 
ofiicially with inombers of the Council ; and when the bill again 
came before it at Simla, it was clearly the fixed resolve of the 
Viceroy to insist on its passing without furtlior delay. He suc- 
ceeded as a matter of course ; for at Simla the Council is so 
constituted that the Covcrninent must be in a majority. We 
liavc no wish now to discuss the merits of this much debated Act ; 
we arc merely noticing withWegret tho effect of the coiiti^st in 
distuibing the former friendly relations between the Government 
and the Council, and in causing the fofuier to look upon all 
opposition as “ factious” and a “ thing to be put down." 

But if the relations between the Government and the Council 
towards tho close of the reign of Sir John Lawience wore not 
so cordial as at its cominencoment, they have become much worse 
since. The change from Sir John and Mr. Maine to Lord Mayo 
and Mr. Stephen was in this respect a most decided change tor 
the worse. In intellectual culture, and appreciation of general prin- 
ciples of government, Loid Mayo was scarcely, if at all, the 
superior of his piedecessor He was of course entirely witliout 
Indian expciicnce ; and his European cxpeiience, as a member of 
a mini&tiy always in the minoiity in the House of Commons, 
and as ('hief Secretary for a country in a chronic state of what 
he considered sonseless disaffection, was not calculated to imbue 
him <vith any deep love for popular institutions. 

To Mr, Maine, the rctiiiug man of letters, the thoughtful 
Professor of Jurisprudence, succeeded Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, the 
burly and successful advocate of the Common Law Courts. We do 
not wisli for one m/iment to disparage the groat ability of the latter ; 
nor do we apply the epithet ** burly in any offensive sense. Jf it 
is applicable to his powerful physical frame, it still more correctly 
describes his powoiful intellect. He was pre-eminently a man who 
had gained his position by success in the hard fights of practical 
every-dny life, and not by profound thought in tjio retirement 
of Ins study. His business in life had been to gain verdicts, 
not to write treatises on the organization of society. The 
instiUttions, customs, and inodes of thought of the people of 
Indian which Mr. Maine would study with the teen int^est 
of the scholar, were to his successor little bettor than 
of rubbish to be tolerated only because the dust raised in 
atteinpting to remove them would probably choke the workmen. 
Oflloials professiiig to represent these feelings appeared to Mr. 
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Stephen not the repiesentatives of a real public opinion, but nar- 
row-minded men clinging to piinciples long since hIiowu to bo 
erroneous. As his utilitariatdsrn left him little sympathy fm* old 
prejudices, so his “ pracLicar' turu of mind prevented him from 
tploiutiug any approach to a bhann To him the House of Ooni- 
inons would appear, deserving of respect not on account of the 
principles and traditions it represents, but for the power it actually 
enjoys ; conversely, tho Legislative OounCijH destitute of all real 
power in any serious contest with the executive Government, had 
no claim on his admiration as a possible basis of popular insiitu- 
lions. 

From neither Lord Mayo nor Mr. Stephen could any great sym- 
pathy with the Council, or desire tcfeularge its powers, be expect- 
ed ; and mo&t assuredly none was^shown. Again and again was 
tfie assertion made tliai? the Council was not a representative body. 
Was the term “ session ever used by any one in tho course of 
debate ? — it was instantly taken up, and we were told that there was 
no such thing as a “ s(*ssipn of tho Council, which was merely a 
number of gentlemen called together by the Governor-Geneial 
when and where he thought fit. Uidany member attempt to point 
out the etfect on the country of the Government policy ? — he was 
at once told with a sneer not to suppobe ho w^as addressing tho 
House of Commons. 

That this charge against the Government, of delilicrately attempt- 
ing to stifle all free discussion is true, is abundantly proved by 
its conduct in the Income-tax debate. Mr. Inglis, a mau peiluips 
of more practical experience of distiict work than any other 
member of tho Council, solemnly warned the Government that its 
policy was pioduciug and must pioducc the greatest di.^cofttcnt ; 
the idea of the Government that a district officer assessed the tax 
from his own personal knowledge was an absurdity, it was absolute- 
ly impossible for him to do more than exorcise tho most general 
control over his subordinates; oven tbese subordinates had no 
personal knowledge of tlio incomes they returned ; they could 
oply make a rough guess ; where they were thoroughly honest they 
must occasionally bo wrong, and so came injustice ; where they 
were corrupt, tho oppression xnust lie friglitful There is not a 
word in above that every man iu tho country does not 
know to bo ‘absolutely true ; what then is the action takop 
by Government * They might have replied : “ Your remarks 
are unfortunately too true, but wo are driven to the tAx 
ab6o]|pte necessity; any suggestions of improvemouls will 
be listened to most readily, but we cannot give it up.” What 
they actually did was this. They called for a return of the cases of 
ippmsston that had actually occurred ; if an officer sent iu a 
Jiank return, but maiutaiaod his opiniou asto the existonoo of 
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the oppression, lie was told he was a fool, for the evidence showed 
his opinion to be false. If on the other hand he did return the few 
isolated cases that bad come to his personal knowledge, he was 
told that ho was something worse than a fool for not having 
prevented them. To address warnings, or attempt to represent 
public opinion to a Government like this, becomes worse than 
useless ; any one holding strong opinions should expound them to 
the walls of his own st\^dy ; he would be listened to no more than 
in Council, but he would have this advantage, that he would not 
be insulted. 

Under these circumstances, the Legislative Council became not 
the House of Commons but the Hall of St. Stephen. It was an 
oflSce for registering the decreeju of the executive Government, and 
not a deliberative assembly ; biK. at the same time it afforded the 
Government, under the form of a debate, ^an excellent opportu* 
nity of issuing to the public manifestoes of its policy, and on these 
occasions the spokesman was usually Mr. Stephen. He was 
always able, and always clear ; but his whole train of thought 
showed such ignorance of, and want of sympathy with, the real state 
of the country, that he probably did more harm than good. Cer- 
tainly he defended the Government from the charge of actual 
malice, which no one had brought, but he proved conclusively 
that its feelings were diametrically opposed to those of the people. 

Let us take for instance his speech on the Permanent Settle- 
ment of Bengal, and the agitation for its repeal. We have no 
copy of it by us to quote verbatim, but we remember it well, and 
we believe that the following is a correct summaiiy of it. After 
arguing that the imposition of local cesses was no breach of the 
SettlePxient, he proceeded to maintain that no arrangement could 
plead permanency if it had become manifestly unjust; one generation 
could not bind all future generations, and therefore Lord Cornwallis 
and the men of his time, could not control the taxation of the 


try for ever ; it would be most unwise for the Government to inter* 
fere with that arraogemient unnecessarily, and they bad no intention 
of doing^ sto at present, but there was nothing whatever to prevent^ 
their doing so hereafter if necessary* 3Now this argnnient of ttm 
inability of one gjeneratioii to bindfnture ones, is mereljr ^ repetitjioie 
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put forward as a boy. The reason of the absurdity is that in Eng- 
land, and similar countries, the Government and the people are 
one. An Act of the Legislature is simply a document expressing 
the views of the nation for the time being ; the same body, the 
nation, may afterwards alter those views without the consent of 
any one else, for there is no one else to consult. Individuals per- 
sonally affected by the change must receive pecuniary compensa- 
tion ; but provided this is done, the nation may change its opinion 
as often as it likes. The words " for ever ” under these circumstances 
can mean nothing more than that no particular limit is fixed for 
the operation of the Act ; an Act containing them may be 
altered as easily as an Act from which they are omitted ; for, as 
pointed out, all Adts of such a iKtiy are expressions of opinion, 
and not formal contracts betweem two separate persons,^ But 
in India the case is 'very different ; as a matter of fact, here the 
people and the Government are not one ; and in no instance was 
their duality shown more thoroughly than in the Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal. la no sense was tliat an act of the nation ; 
it was a formal legal contract, between a body entitled to receive, 
and a body bound to pay, a certain portion of the produce of the 
soil, by which the payment of grain was commuted into a perpetual 
cash payment The Government of one generation has no more 
right to repudiate the contracts of its predecessors, than a man has 
to repudiate the contracts of his earlier days. As long as the con- 
tract was in its favour the Government enforced it most rigorously, 
selling up esttes on thae slightest default ; that now, when the 
contract has become favourable to the payers, it should turn round 
and repudiate it, is so monstrous that the mention of the very possi- 
bility of its doing so under any circumstances is a libel. No 
doubt when tlie Bengal Government is really the Bengal nation, it 
may discuss and legislate for the Permanent Settlement as it 
pleases ; until it is so, any allusion to the subject is mischievous. 
But Mr. Stephen failed to see this ; he was iinder the delusion 
ifikt a very able speech which, if delivered in the House of 
iCibi^moiis, would have been favourably criticised in a leading article 
ih thli ^ Tiik^s/^ would be equally appreciated by the people of 
ISto ; mistake could well be greater 5 the very small frac- 
^ the even knows that the speech haa 
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time to time on the subject of local rates. The imposition of 
these is said to be regarded as a breach gf faith/' Mr. Stephen 
replies that it cannot be justly considered so, because the Settlement, 
‘whether permanent or for a fixed period, is really nothing more 
than the fixing of a cash demand for that portion of the prodiifie 
of the soil which the Oovernment would be entitled to take in kind 
if there were no Settlement. Agriculturists are, therefore, as liable 
as other classes of the pommunity to the general taxes ; consider- 
ing their actual condition it may be expedient to exempt them, but 
they cannot claim to l>e exempt by virtue of any existing contract ; 
besides, local is not imperial taxation, and no possible objection 
can bo raised to contributing funds that are to be spent only on the 
people themselves. This reasoning wouhl be ^lerfectly convincing 
if each zemindar possessed ti c intellect and education of Mr. 
Stephen, or even if the leaders of native ^puVdic opinion thought 
in the same way as the editors of the London daily journals. 
Unfortunately they do not ; they reason thus : Whatever may be 
your ‘ theory ' of land revenue, as a matter of fact we paid 
** nothing to Government except what came under that head ; when 
** that was settled, w^e considered that everything was setUe<l. 

And ill the North-West Provinces and Paujab, at any rate, your 
“assertion that only the Government share of the produce was 
engaged for is incorrect ; under the name of cesses, money was 
“ levied for roads, schools, &c — the very objects for which you 
“ impose yonr Local Rates/* The distinction between imperial and 
provincial taxation is to them simply unintelligible ; in their eyes 
there are two distinct parties, the “ sarkar w}jo collects, the 
people who pay money ; if you tell them that the rates are really 
imposed and expended by themselves, they simply reply— “ If 
“ the matter really rested with us, they would not be imposed at 
“all/' 


We do not say that these views are just ; we merely sity Ibat 
they exist, and that those gentlemen who represent them should 
- be listened to with' respect, and not sneered at as if they were; 
feruling exploded fallacies. We are l^islating for India as 
and not for wh^t itj two or thifee hdnd^ 
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of tho country, is thus totally disregarded. Members representing 
tliose feelings are contemptuously silenced, and the Council 
Chamber becomes merely a platform from \yhich a small band 
of doctrinaires ' deliver elaborate orations enunciating abstract 
pftinciples, the meaning of which not more than a hundred of tho 
most highly educated men in the country arc capable of un- 
derstanding. 

If the Legislative Council looks with contempt on tho 
opinions of the country, it is only natifral that the country in 
its turn should complain of the action of the Council. Measure 
after measure passes into law ; and the country instead of being 
thankful, only groans for rest. The Government, hurt at its in- 
gratitude, asks angrily, Wherein, have I wearied thee ? ” Its 
members publish minutes and rmake speeches, showing the com- 
p«irativo num])er of Act,^5 passed in England and India ; and as they 
called for statistics showing the cases of oppression that had actually 
occurred under the Income-tax, so they now call on the people to 
name a single measure passed unnecessarily. 

The Indian Statesman*” of March 30th contained an excellent 
article on this very subject. Referriiig to the comparison between 
England and India, it pointed out most clearly that such compari- 
son was simply misleading, for the following reasons : — 

],~Ia England the law is a mystery in the bands of the 
lawyers, it matters nothing to the people whether it is contained 
in one or one hundred Acts, In India almost every Act affects 
the people directly. 

2. — The different conditions of English life make a number of 

Acts for what'may be called private purposes necessary which are 
nn necessary here, , 

3. ~Ia England the people themselves have full control over the 
principles of legislation, 

4. ~Ia England no measure is passed until it has been most 
thoroughly discussed and approved, 

^ Mr, Maine, in bis reply to this charge of over-legislation, laid 
great stress on the fact that there was scarcely a measmre passed 
fhfikt; had. not long been demanded by the Local Governments ; and 
h|:;s^emed to rea% tbihjk that thia was a proof that the me^ure ^as 
by this peopH , Ha |nrth|et demoinstrat^d the 
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presenting it with half the number of theoretical measures to 
which it is either opposed or thoroughly indifferent, Tlje mere fact 
that a Local Government has demanded the measures, and that 
the Council has only passed five A.cts, can be no proof whatever 
that its action is conservative. 

In the article from which we have already quoted, the challenge 
to point out a single mischievous Act is met % naming the Coin- 
age Act ; and the frightful mischief caused by the order to break all 
coins that have lost two per cent of their weight even by fair wear 
and tear, is clearly shown. Besides the Coinage Act, there are several 
others passed even within the last two years the necessity for which 
is not apparent. Who, we would ask, in 1870. demanded the 
Weights and Measures Act, son properly disallowed by the Secretary 
of State 1 What is the object of the Prisons Act ? It seems to us to 
be both useless and mischievous. Our idea is that, in the eyes bf 
the law, a criminal prisoner has no civil riglits whatever ; he has be- 
come a slave, whom the jailer is bound to treat with humanity, but 
has no legal redress against the Government for any treatment he 
may receive beyond what the Government or its officers may choose 
to grant. Inside the jail, discipline was maintained by executive 
orders ; a prisoner was flogged or otherwise punished because the 
executive officer thought he deserved it. Now all this is changed ; 
the prisoner is no longer a slave, he is merely a citizen whose con- 
duct has rendered him amenable to stricter rules than his fellows ; 
the officer in charge of the jail is merely an official empowered to 
visit certain acts described in Act XXVI. of 1870, with the punish- 
ment prescribed! by that Act ; and were he even to ,box the ears of 
a prisoner otherwise than in accordance with the Act he might be 
prosecuted for an assault In 1871 we have the Weights and Mea- 
sures Act &gain passed (wo trust to give the Secretary of State an 
opportunity of again exercising his power of veto) ; and two other 
measures, vis?,, the Panjab Canal and Land Revenue Acts, involving 
importaafc prin^fiples. Both these Acts were much criticised by the 
press ; the changes ^'caused by them, such as the power given by the 
Canal Act to levy a water-rate whether water was taken or not, and 
the declaration that all mines belong to Government made by^tha 
Revenue Act in direct qppositipfl; to existing orders of the Secretary 
of Sta^* Admitting for the sake of : argu^ 
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and to preseut themselves as a corpus vile on which those en- 
" lightened minds, who have, by natural selection, succeeded to the 
power formerly exercised by kings by divine right, can experi- 
“ mentalize as to the truth of conflicting theories.” 

The remainder of the Acts of 1871 are mainly only a part of the 
general work of consolidation ; and it may be said with a certain 
degree of truth th^k it is this very work which lias raised the 
charge of over-legislation ; and that this chaz-ge proceeds, not from 
the public, but from old-fashioned officials who dislike to change 
their old rules even for the better. If this is partly true, we should 
still remember that even officials are a part, and in India they 
are a most important part, of the public ; and that they ought not 
to be vexed unnecessarily. As it il they are only too apt to look 
upon all “Acts ” as a nuisance ; and 4beir love for the law will not be 
increased by finding thjft, as soon as they have mastered one Act it 
has been repealed, and a new one passed in its place. We are fully 
aware of the immense advantage of having the law contained 
within reasonable limits, £y[id expressed in clear language ; wo also 
believe that much may still be done in this direction. But 
wc would warn the Council against over zeal and over haste* 
It is over zeal to allow every ingenious assistant who imagines 
(perhaps truly) that he has detected an imperfection in the 
old law, to at once suggest that it should be repealed and 
republished under a different title with a few verbal alterations. 
It is over haste to imagine that there is the slightest necessity 
that the work should be completed within a year or two ; what is 
really wanted js that it should stand when finished. Nothing 
whatever is gained by “ polishing off” a really intricate subject. 
No doubt it is very simple, when existing rules are numerous, and 
if not actually confused certainly not clear, to simply repeal 
them all, and leave it to the Local Government to republish them, 
or any others in their places. This is not legislation, but an utter 
abnegation by the Council of all legislative functions. Nor 
is it consolidation* for after a few years these orders in the Gazette 
will become quite as confused as the old law. It is of course possi^e 
^ enact that these tules shall be republisl^ed annually ^ but who 
is to ilq t^his ? To take the Panj4b, there are at teast hAlf 
a j whieh this obligation is laid on tbe (Glovernment, 
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law on land revenue, the most important subject in India ; and 
declares, amidst much mutual laudation, that the measure will 
be a “ lasting monument of Mr. Stephen's fame we find that 
we have got nothing but a few bombastic assertions by doctrin- 
aires (which they call “ laying down broad principles "), and that 
the whole practical legislation is shifted on |p a supernumerary 
temporarily attached to the Panjab Secretariat. This is on a par 
with a characteristic Fanjab stoiy : it is said that one of its 
Deputy Commissioners asked the Czar of all the Bussias to stand 
godfather to his son, ^He' consented, but deputed as proxy his 
ambassador in London,who deputed the Foreign Secretary of State, 
who deputed the Viceroy, who deputed the Lieutenant-Governor, 
who deputed the Commissioner, who deputed the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, who deputed the Assistant Commissioner, who, having 
no one else to depute, attended in person. Whilst, as we have 
said, we gladly admit that much of the work of the Council has 
been useful, we must convict it on the charge of over-legislation. 
We do not refer here to its deliberate opposition to The feeling 
of the people ; that point we examined before. When we say that 
it over-legislates, we base our opinion on the following grounds : — 

1. -— It persists in legislating on a numl)er of subjects, such as 
prisons and takavi advances, which belong properly to the Execu- 
tive Government. 

2. — It is constantly patching and altering existing Acts ; the 
two codes of Criminal and Civil Procedure are sufficient proerf 
of this. 

3. — It " rashes" bills through Council at a pace which makes 
the work utterly unsound. Instead of a real work of consolida- 
tion, we have one or two flashy Sections, and the whole work is 
handed over to the Local Government. 

As in the case of the Income-tax, so it is with the present charge 
against theCpuncil ; the complaint is not so much against actual facts 
that have occurred as against the general feeling excited. There is 
no confidence in the policy of Government, and no stability in ite 
measures. An Act declared to-da^ ;to be a monument of ^niuS, js 
tp-morrow found to be a crude and imperfect measure ; the ' Word of 
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people furilier tliau they are compelled by fear of insurrection, is 
openly scoffed at ; and were it not for this fear we should not 
have the slightest guarantee that a sentiment uttered by Mr. Odger 
in Hyde Park in one month would not form the basis of a bill to be 
introduced by Sir John Strachey the next months as an illustration 
of those principles which have been found good in other countries. 

At the commoncenient of our article we pointed out that it was 
quite possible for a body of men to he greatly in advance of the 
country on some points, and unduly obstructive on others. We 
have found the Legislative Council guilty of the first charge; where 
theories are involved, it treats the opinions of the people as a 
pedantic schoolmaster would treat the erroneous notions of Ids 
pupils; where it passes from theory io practice, we find it full of 
narrow-minded prejudices. If tly^re is one principle that has 
proved itself good elsewhere,” it is the one of giving the people a 
real control over the Government, as far as it personally affects 
them. The truth of this principle is fully recognised by the 
members of Council, at least iu the abstract ; they even go so far as 
to introduce measures, the object of which would seem to be to put 
this principle into practice. But when we come to examine these 
measures in detail, we fiud that, whilst making great professions, 
they really retain all power iu official hands. Take for instance 
the Municipalities* Act. Any one would have thought tliat, if there 
is a case in which the voice of the people might be heard, it is the 
question of what money the inhabitants of a town should raise 
for their own convenience or enjoyment, and how they should 
expend it ; the^Act accordingly provides for the constitution of the 
Committee by nomination or election. It would be supposed that 
election would be the ordinary mode of appointment, and that 
nomination would only be resorted to where election had failed or 
most undoubtedly would fail ; yet we find that the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Panjab declares in an official circular that " ordi- 
narily nomination is preferable to election and that even in the 
rfjapital of the province election has never been trlted. Notwithstand- 
ing the" recent excellent order removing from Municipal Committees 
& host of miscellaneous officials, the official element is still very 
strong ; and the Governwnt does not hesitate to declare that it is 
tho X^ejputy Commissioner, and not the Committee, that it holds 
i:ea^nsiWe ftfr the j^&nagem^ the town. If wO read the pto- 
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lutlon to be impertinent to liis superiors. If on the other hand 
any dispute arises between the President and the rest of the Oon^- 
mittee ; if the former shows his contempt for the latter so clearly 
that they resent it, and does not even keep up the appearance of 
consulting them, what happens ? Is he reminded that he is merely 
Chairman of a popular body, and has no power'or will apart from 
them ? On the contrary, he is invariably supported, even where his 
conduct has been most wrong ; whatever may be said to him 
privately, he cannot be openly censured ; all other officials are in- 
formed that to vote against their Deputy Commissioner is a griev- 
act of insubordination ; and the non-official mtiembers are 


ous 


reminded that really they are not popular representatives, but 
merely nominees of the district officer with no actual voice in the 
management of affairs. 

As it was with the Municipalities, so iC is with the Local Rate 
Committees. We have the sanm high-flown talk about spending the 
money paid by the people on the people and through the people ; 
and we find that this truly liberal measure will give the people a 
command over actually one-third of the Votes of the Committee ; 
that over the question of what money is to be paid by the people 
they have no control whatever, and that their power of dirwting 
how it is to be expended is fettered by every restriction and 
requisition for Government sanction that can be invented. This is 
the way with all other similar measures. Our rulers do not hesi- 
tate to enunciate “ principles ” which would be appropriate to the 
Government of the Commune; but when called on to put into 
practice the very A, B, C, of Liberalism, they shrink back and 
refuse to give up a particle of official power. « No doubt," they 
say, 'I our theories are true in the abstract, and may be employed 
against others, but when we come to employ them against 
“ourselves we find them unsuited to the present state of the coun- 
“tty. Popular mstitutions are beautiful We yearn to establish 
them ; biiti, unfortunately, the people are not yet sufficiently edu* 
cated to appreciate them/' 

It mky be said that this is not the feult of the Council ; their 
Intenthms.wei!© hberal and honest, it is the Local Government ih£t 
hiw misinterpreted them. We deojine to allow this shiftiae of 
j^jmnsibihty; the Couhcll knpwouite well, ought tbltaow.w&is 
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much of its power, or rather nominal importance, as it thinks 
fit ; if the plea that “ the time has not yet come/^ is to be accepted 
at once as sufficient reason for indefinite delay ; if in a word 
the introduction of popular measures is to be left to the option of 
each official, there can be little doubt how this option will be 
exercised* Either the measures will not be introduced at all, or if 
introduced will be a contemptible sham; all real power will be 
jealously retained by the officials, and the popular representatives 
will be merely so many puppets met together to register his 
decrees. It is therefore the duty of the Legislature to see that 
the matter is^ot left optional ; we do not mean that it should 
enact one hard and fast measure for all parts of the country ; we 
merely point out that it is its duty t{) insist on such a minimum of 
liberality as will prevent the workii^g of the measure from in any 
c^e degenerating into *a sham ; the maximum of liberality may 
be left undefined, for there is no chance of its being abused. 

It is no part of the present article to put forth views as to 
what institutions of India, ought to be ; we arc merely concerned 
with the questions whether existing institutions perform the work 
for which they were intended. We are compelled to answer most 
decidedly that they do not. The institution of which we speak 
is the Legislative Council. The Act constituting this body, though 
a most cautious measure, really intended to establish the most 
representative assembly that could be collected in India. 

The practical carrying out of this intention was left to the 
Viceroy, who at first set about the task with zeal. At the com- 
mencement, thjj,t is, during greater part of the reign of Sir John 
Lawrence, a real desire was shown to consult the feeling of the 
country, and to treat its representatives with respect ; but the in- 
stant the Council attempted to assert a will of its own, the feeling of 
the Government towards it completely changed. The members 
of the executive became, instead of members of a deliberative as- 
sembly* an organised band of officials resolved to cjp,rry their measures, 
in spite of all opposition. To such a resolve the additional mem- 
bers %onId oflfer no effectual resistance, and they therefore became 
^contemptible in the eyes of their opponents. The feeling of the 
oouitiry becaine a thing to be laughed at* and not a thing to be con- 
sul^ ; its reproseotatives were no longer experienced and valued 
V became rafher a nui^bi^ of badtward «fehodl-b<iys 

th^ir/mihdis 

of' their, laving 

tike ' 'They 

an ' .iowildoitOobi, of/- bdyfe apd ^tiiider- 

deliyOred-dn/tie^blnefita 

of principles j but 
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it comes to putting these principles into practice, their professors 
obstinately refuse to part with the slightest fragment of real 
power. We shall be told that to scold and find fault is an 
easy task, but a worse than useless one unless a remedy is suggest- 
ed. Wc answer that until the fault is pointed out, it is useless to 
talk of a remedy ; it has been the object of our present remarks 
to clearly point out an existing fault, and not to rail vaguely. We 
believe we have succeeded in doing so. We would ask, “ Does 
the Legislative Council at present possess the confidence ^of 
a single class in the country ?” It is disliked by ofiBcials because 
of its incessant meddling and “ tinkering ” at the eisfsting law ; of 
the public generally, those who really desire the progress of India, 
and think seriously of its fuVure, are disgusted at seeing those 
who ought to be its leaders uttering magniloquent and insincere 
orations on abstract principles, and eithef openly deriding thSir 
practical application, or passing measures wbich they know will be 
a sham ; whilst that great class of the public that does not think 
but pays, feels that the only practical rqsnltof all these philanthro- 
pic professions is a grievous increase of taxation. But if we point 
out a fault, we are no less ready to suggest a remedy. We 
would say to the members of the Government — Consider carefully 
what was the intention of the framers of the Councils* Act, and 
then honestly resolve to carry out that intention. “Be not 
wise in your own conceit.** Do not think that your speeches 
are unanswerable, because from the accidents of your posi- 
tion they are but mildly criticised. Do not believe that you 
know everything, and your colleagues nothing ; U is quite pos- 
sible for a man to be a man of thought and culture, although Ijc 
3ms been engaged for 20 years in tlie practical management of 
an Indian district ; your “ theories ** that you parade as startling 
discoveries may be ideas that have been known to him for 
years, and the truth of which he has repeatedly tested by practical 
.experiment, A ipan is not necessarily a man of genius, be- 
cause his name appears in every daily paper, nor is another 
necessarily a fool because he is unknown. Think not of your 
own knowledge, but of your own ignorance. Before declaring 
your measures perfect, go to the other side of the picture and try 
to eee it as the people see it We really believe that nothing 
«rould so Wefit the Couisd) as a cold weatho** re«3ess, to be s^nt 
3^, in acquiring knowledge This knowledge is hot obtained 
tbe/gyeat'^ni!^' of "a provincial ^it 

liOt : ^ a.lqng 

see the:iit|i^mi)Stmtion'''of ; 

, Jhjfc mn eohv^ri^’freely. v^\ih ;Me|hosti\\'acid not,di»tech£iase'WP\hs^a 
i||ji&ol-mastor ; during the ocill oeasob be inight pay at ihast three 
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such visits ; on his return to Council at the end of them, the experi- 
ence he would have gained would he invaluable. He would have 
learned on what points there is a real public feeling, and on. 
what points a narrow-minded and ignorant official is trying to 
impose on us his prejudices as a public opinion which has no 
existence. This knowledge can only be gained by personal inter- 
course ; the present plan of calling for opinions results only in a 
number of essays; the J3ractical experience^ of the writers of which 
often varies inversely wdth their power of writing. The effect 
of this intercourse couid not fail to be socially beneficial ; it 
would do mutjhto diminish contemptuous arrogance on the one side, 
and an unreasoning and almost sullen tlislike on the other. The 
country would feel*confidence that ^hc future Acts of the Council 
wrould bo not a mere enactment o^ vague theories, but an honest 
endeavour to meet whAt the framers of the measure believe to bo 
the actual wants of the people. A further experience would no 
doubt confirm the views of our legislators on some points, but it 
would most certainly modify them on others ; what their new 
views might be we cannot pretend to say, the great point is that 
they would be based on ^actual knowledge and not on mere conjec- 
ture ; on the greatest point of all we feel certain they would agree 
with us, and return to Council thoroughly convinced “ that the 
country prays for rest.” 



. Art. VIL— the TEACUINQ OF MR. MAURICE 

T^EEPread professors,’^ says Jean Paul Richter, since 
jlJ they have become day-labourers, after the manner of 
condemned criminals, in the water-works and mining operations of 
the critical philosopliy, weigh the existence of God as apathetically 
and as cold-hearted ly as tliough it weie a question of tlie existence 
of the krakon or tiie unicorn.” The charge is true now of many 
people quite other than “ deep read professors” — people who with- 
out any work in critical or other philosophy tell you as an ascer- 
tained fact, that Christianity isun exploded fable. And even among 
those who dissent from this statement there are few who seem to 
feel or perceive the vital and tremendous issues involved in it, sup- 

f osiug it to be true Let us consider for a moment wliat it means, 
t means that Christ was either a liar or a monomaniac. It means 
that all the hcroivsm, the constancy, the purity, the suffering which 
gradually erected the fabric of Christendom were put forth in 
beiialf of a delusion. It mccaus that this wolid with all its immeasur- 
able burden of human woe, must wander on for ever, through the 
abyss of space, without a lay of hope to cliccr its path. We do not 
mean that we arc not to accept even these tiemeudous alterna- 
tives, if the evidence compels us to do so, but at any rate let us 
thoioughly undeistand the nature of the question in debate. At 
present, it seems at times as if men were ready to accept 
almost any explanation of the origin and destiny of man as more 
likely to be true than the Christian hypothesis, l^iofessor Tyn- 
dall gets up, and in a Jpeture of half an hour, calmly deduces all 
the intellectual and physical life of the earth from a cloud 
of thin flame, amid univoisal plaudits at his speculative ability. 
Mr. Dai win declares vro are nothing but marine Jiseidians, some- 
what developed, and the woild with one consent begins to rejoice ; 
and even to get a^gry and call bard names if any one dares tq, 
object to this peculiar parentage. But if any one ventures to 
assort that in bis belief the world and man are the creation of h 
Ood of Love who has rovealoti Himself as such in the person of 
His Son, ho is regarded not without contempt, as an antique com- 
bjnatlon of the bigot and the fool and altogether l^htnd the age. 

these questions, however, ate not so easily settled, m ^ome 
o^ ns seem to suppose. The spiritual life of nineteen centuries 
cannot gi^ss into nothingness at the ipae AWit of one. So long 
as serrPV and love remain in the World, the teaching of’ Christ and 
Paul and John wUl cleave closer to the hearts of human hind than 
that of Umt9k Huaiey, Darwin, and %ndall That exalted frame 
of mind which would enable a man to say calmly, '*1 am bnta 
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marine ascidian \ what have 1 to do wdth God, and a woild boyond 
the grave," will never l)e enjoyed but by a very few Until we can 
cut out, as with a knife, the reason, aflcctions and the imagination 
from the fabric of our inner life, the thoughts that wander throti^ 
eternity will never consent to be impiisoned within the walls of 
sense. There is that within the miiul of man, which aspires after, 
which will bo satisfied with nothing less than, the revelation of a 
perfect good — an infinite love. To sliow^ the working of that 
aspiration iu every period of this worlds history; to explain 
how it has been mot and fulfilled, and thereby to justify the ways 
of God to men, was the life work of Professor Maurice. His teach- 
ing iu a special manner dug down beneath the accretions of cen- 
turies, and re-discovered for mankind the glad tidings of salvation 
once proclaimed at Jerusalem. JSo far as a single brief article 
will p<*rniit, we proposd to give an necoimt of the nainie of the 
woik which had to be done, and the principles which Mr. Maiuico 
brought with him to the task. 

The Reforinalion is geijcrally spoken of compendiously as au 
assertion of the right of private judgment against the authorily of 
the Uhurch ; but it would be tiuer to say that this principle was 
latent in it, than explicitly avowed. It certainly had nothing to 
do with that which provoked Luther’s famous theses. Leo X., the 
Pope of that period, v^as a thoroughly unbelieving pagan with 
fine sesthetic sensibilities. These induced him to desire that Romo 
should bo adorned with the finest church in the wliole world. St. 
Peter’s Church having thus become a subjective idea, the next 
question was— bow to raise money to convert tbe subjective idea 
into an objective fact. No way seemed so likely to return a plenti- 
ful harvest as the sale of indulgences for sins. The Poi^e was 
Lord of both worlds,— might he not do what he would with his 
own ? He preferred to build a Church in this world to inflicting 
punishments in the next, provided, that is, that ho was properly 
paid for doing so. The idea, it must be confessed, was an cx- 
icellent one from the commercial point of view contemplated by 
the Father of Christendom, No one who could escape tbe flames 
of purgatory by the expenditure of a sum of money would be 
likely to hesitate before he came down with the cash. But, alas ! 
the best laid schemes of mice and men “ gang aft agoe/' It had 
never occurrefi to the Pope that the sense of sin, simply as siij, 
could possibly he a source of discomfort to any one, so long 
as he quite certain that it brought with sin no after punish- 
ment* Th^ spirit of ^the great Apostle of tbe Gentiles had long 
ago ceased to influence the Obureh ; and nothing could well have 
seemed more improbable, than that it should appear at this junc- 
ture clothOd in the form of au Augustlnian monk to tvreslle 
once more with spiritual wickedness in high places. Yet so 
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it was. Of tlio Aposilo Paul, a living divine Las written 

It is a new and hitherto unheard-of language in which the 
Apostle denounces sius. They are not moral evils but spiri- 
tual, They corrupt the soul ; tlicy defile the temple of the 
Holy Ghost ; they cut men oil* fiom the body of Christ . . 

From within, not from without, 

tlie nature of sin has to be explained ; as it appears in the depths of 
the human soul, in the awakening cons&ience of mankind. Even 
ils consequences in anotlu'i* state of Indiig are but slightly touched 
ujmii, in comparison with that living death which itself is. It is 
not merely a \ice or crime, or even aiiofience against the law of 
God, to be punished here or Jiereafter. It is more than this. It 
is wliat men fc<d in thcm.selvos, not what they observe in those 
around them ; not what shall ho, but what is ; a terrible con- 
cionsnoss, a mystery of ini{piity, a communion with unseen powers 
of evil.'** Such, in so many woids, was the sense of sin in the mind 
of Luther — a real vciitablo chain svhieh lield captive the will, and all 
the higher faculties of the mind. To suppose that a man could bo 
loosed from this chain by the payment of a sum of money was to 
biiu flat blasphemy, — to set at nought the life and death of 
Christ, and the whole work of rcd(^mption. This inward condi- 
tion of impurity was itself the punishment of sin, and a man 
could not bo freed from llie one without the other. 

This re-discovery of tlie forgotten teaching of St. Paul changed 
the face of Europe ; but in England little more than the echoes 
of Luther's trumpet-call sounded in the cars of the people, Mean- 
er motives guided the nation in the direction of Protestantism — 
the plunder of the abbey lands on the part of the nobility, the 
desire for a young wife on the part of the king. But tlm per- 
secutions of Queen Mary cemented with blood the foundations of 
the new faith. Queen Eli^fiabeth, though perpetually coquetting 
with Rome, had sufficient penetration to see that she could 
not safely venture to do more ; and the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada put an end finally even to the coquetry. Spain and 
England from thenceforth became the two rival representatives , of 
the old and the now, But though it was an easy thing to renounce 
the authority of the Pope, it was not at all easy to eradicate the 
habits acquired in the sciiool of Romantstn, The principle of autho- 
rity given up in theory, remained practically as powerful and 
tfenohant as over. The Bishops, of whom Laud may bo con- 
sidered as the type, unless restrained by the civil nower, never 
hesitated to execute and mutilate Dissenters aw Romanists 
in prccii>el]r ttie same manner as If they had been infallible mem*- 
bers^an infallible otgantsation. They honestly believed that truth 

♦ • Jowott^tt %ist)ai of gt. Paul 
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and salvation could be found nowhere outside of the Enc^lish 
Church as by law establisliod ; and they had been too long accus- 
tomed to see truth anrl salvation forced into tlio niiiuls of men by 
the sheer weight of the secular arm, to perceive that persecution 
was inconsistent witl) their present position. Just so with tho 
Puritan party, including in that title all the various shades of 
dissent which culminated in the Fifth Monarchy Men. These men 
had realised one side of Scriptuio teaching with wonderful clear- 
ness. They saw that if Chiist was really what He affirmed Him- 
self to be, His Spirit must in some way or otliev be in din^ct and 
immediate communication with the mind of man. Thence it was 
an easy step to the conviction t^jiat they themselves, as the 
great upholders of ‘this tenet were, in some especial sense, tlie 
recipients of this Spirit ; and consequently that all vvlio persecuted 
of remained aloof from *them, wero ipso facto cut off from the 
body of the redeemed, and roservccl for ovcrlabtiug torments. 
Such malignants were stamped by their own acts as tho 
enemies of God and of, His elect, and as such, rightly de- 
livered over to the sword of the Lord and of Gideon. Tho 
Puritan, like the High Churchman, found his final resource 
in the arm of flesh. These two parlies, as every one knows, 
fought on with varying success, but unvarying animosity, 
until tho Revolution of 1088 , which saved both jiarties from fall- 
ing under tho old yoke of Romanism, Public opinion then set 
in strongly in favour of toU ration. People began to perceive that 
on High Church priuciplcs it was impossible to Justify the separa- 
tion from Rome at all ; that if tho English Churcli was to 
become a persecuting agency, with tho simple difference of perse- 
cuting in favour of a different form of doctrine, it would he* only 
the substitution of one tyranny for another. On tho other hand 
the sword of the Lord and of Gideon must also ha got back into its 
sheath, and in some way fastened into it. Tho extravagances 
of private judgment — of the inner light*’ — wop quite as perilous 
k> peace and order as the pretensions of churchmen. A third crite- 
rmn of truth must be fouud, which should be recognised as such by 
all men. Out of this necessity sprang a new theological dictator 
named the Reason ; it was never precisely defined, but it was as^ 
sumed to belopg to all men ; all arguments bad to be addressed to 
it, and tho validity of the Christian religion had to bo proved 
to the satisfa<ition of this Reason* Otherwise in the judgment 
of both the orthodox: and the heterodox it had no claim on 
the convictvns of mankind* Perhaps the word which at the 
present day is most nearly synonymous with Reason as understood 
by the eighteenth century divines is “ common sense/^ The Com- 
mon Sense-^^that which ts to be found in all human beings alike«> 
was erected into a sort of supreme judge on the most delicate 

T 
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ftpirifual ([uoslions. Paloy's writings arc perhaps as good an ex- 
lunplo as any, of the manner in which the connnon sense divine 
iloalt with the mystonos of Christianity. All that was really mys- 
terioiie was kept out of sight. The ethical sanctions were the points 
on \vhi(*h the chief stiess was laid. Hume, Paley considered, was 
qniito right when he grounded all morality in the fact of its utility. 
Where ho fell into cuor was in conceiving that men could bo 
mduci'd to he lKne\olftnt and honest, for the simple reason that 
it was on the whole useful to bo so. A much stionger motive was 
re([uirod. That motive Paley discovered lu what he hold to bo 
the Christian saueiion, namely, that if you wwe not benevolent 
and honest, joii would suflei ffcvorlaoting toinnmts after death ; and 
if } oil w^cre, }on w'ould enjoy everlasting bappuicss. The prospect 
of these two states of existonre he considers a suilicient motive, 
or if they aie not, it is <piite certain nothing less ’ivonld be. That 
being settled, the next tiung was to determine if theie was a Ciod 
who had levealed these rewards ant^ punishments. This Paley 
undertook to do, m his Natural Iheology and Lis Evidences of 
Christian If y. 'J’ho adaptation of means to (‘nds discernible 
through all the world of nature, animate and inanimate, was, he 
held, a sufficient pioof of an inti^lligent Cuatoi ; and the pow’cr to 
w^oik miracles w’as a sufficient proof of a messenger sent 
from Ood. The Natural Theology is the demonstiation of tho 
one thesis ; the Evidences tho demonstiation of theothc^r. In this 
manner Chiistianity w’as very com])lctely divested (>f the mystical 
splendours cast aiound it by the inational cnthusia>in of Evange- 
lists and Apostles, and intioducod to the common sense of the ago 
as the best auxiliary to the }>aiisb constable that bad yet been 
invented. This too exact ly suited the temper of the time, and 
Paley was at once recognised as a mighty Defender of the Kailh. 
The reader will at once perceive tliat a Christianity of this kind 
was a very safe thing indeed. The “ inner light having been 
quenched, the swgvd of the Lord and of Gideon mubt pciforce 
lust idly in its sheath. The Chuich no longer had a motive t<J 
persecute, because the only piece at divine tiuth which had bow 
entrusted to her did not refer »to this woild at all. Bor mission 
was simply to declare that everlasting tormenis awaited all those 
in the neatt ^vovld, who wore not sufficiently conviacod in lids of 
ijJio utility of honesty and benevolence to make them the rule of 
tljeir lives. 

The French Revolution shattered into pieees this artifieial 
fabric of a common sense Christianity. cbaiwcterifttic of 
the eighteenth eeijttury— that which distinguishes it from all 
which^ went before it~ia its cold aud almost devilish inhumanity, 

1 ^ in tlie fiercest porsecutiona of tho Romish Church ihei^ 
m wacemible a zeal for the spiritual well-being of humanity 
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which is more hopeful and less execrable than the stony 
atheistic indifference of this particular age. In whatever quarter 
of Europe we look, and at whatever time, we see the same mono- 
tonous and dreadful spectacle of misery, famine, and blood- 
shedding — never by any chance for a noble cause, but to gra- 
tify the whim of some Royal mistress, or the ambition of some 
court favourite. The kings and their nobles, in every country in 
Europe (England included), regarded i}\c common people as 
simple instruments to carry out their pleasure, whatever that 
might be. They shed their blood like so much water ; they fed 
themselves fat on the sweat of the peasant and the pittance of the 
widow and the orphan.* There could^have ])een but one termination 


, * There is a terrible .jiccount of 
these things in Erckmarin-Chatriaa’s 
** Story of a Peasiwit,’^ from which we 
make an extract, because we bebV ' ' 
tJiat there are still people * ' oc 
found who suppose the *hrench 
Kevolnfciou to have been a quite un- 
provoked eruf)tion of human ferocity. 
** I am not to bo made to believe 
that the peasantry was happy be- 
fore the He volution ; 1 have seen 
what tliey call ^ the good old times ; * 
I have seen our old villages ; . . . . 

I have seen the lean, scraggy 

labourers with neither shirts, 
nor sabots, but only a frock and 
liucn pantaloons*, siiraraer and winter 
alike ; their wives so sunburnt, so 
filthy and ragged that they might 
be taken for beasts ; their children 
hanging abodt the doors with noth- 


Avhich followed to complete the ruin 
of every net. You could go for 
I'^^gues without meeting a soul.’* 
take the companion picture of 
a historian, though no historian 
ever wrote truer history than the two 
French novelists. “C?lose viewed,*' 
says Carlyle, speaking of the French 
nobility, their industry and func- 
tion is that of dressing gracefully 
and eating sumptuously. As for 
their debauchery and depravity it 
i.s perhaps unexampled since the 
era of Tiberius and Commodus. 
Such are the shep- 
herds of the people ; and now how 
fares it with the flock If with the 
flock as is inevitable, it fayes ill and 
ever worse. They are not feuded, 
they are only regularly shorn. They 
are sent for to do statute labour 


ing but a rag to cover them round 
thejr loiuB, Even the seigneurs 
themselves could not help writing 
their books at that time ‘ that 
the |k)^r animals bent over the ground 
and in rdu to get bread, 
for ; one ought at, least to have 
a Htfie vof it to eat*| They wrote 
thu^'In 'ol g^'feeUhg-and ' 

fe ,they.tfeQtIght .m iti: 

' tW>: - 

'they: «pQke of ,''0 ms' ' 


aitd to pay statute taxes ; to fatten 
battle fields (named beds Of honour) 
with their bodies in quarrels which 
are not theirs ; their baud and toil 
is in every possession of man ; but 
for themselves they have little or 


in thick obscuratim,: 

^ 'tliution,- and j!" this ih 

^thie’lpt of ihe 

: ing. f 'tjie . 

Siolh:' wetfe - bdeferafa' -'tosfcs 

^ about beckilig mi grinds 
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to that horrible state of things, and what that was we all know. 
The great woi Id of kings and nobles and fine ladies had been fid- 
dling and dancing over a volcano, which suddenly broke forth in 
flame and thunder, and swallowed them up. The paiticular cir- 
ciiuibtanco, however, with which we have to deal, is the funda- 
mental principle of the French Revolutionist — the absolute un- 
questionable supremacy of the Reason. This Reason was in truth 
the inner light ** of the Fifth Monaichy man divested of 
its theological origin Rousseau, the originator of this article 
of faith, repellent as his general character must always 
be, had one honouiable quality which distinguished him from all 
the wits and philosophers oft his day. He had a profound and 
eager sympathy for the soriow and the pain of the poor and help- 
less. Voltaire, Montoscpiieu, ’Diderot, and tlie rest of that 
school never advanced beyond an intellectual perception of the 
contradictions and injustices among which they lived. They could 
ridicule them, and at the same tune thoioughly enjoy them. The 
world with all its wrongs and ahsurditiSs was a pleasant world to 
them ; they eat and drank of its best ; were the fiicnds of kings 
and empicsses, and ininglfd in the most unexceptionable 
society. To have attempted seriously to overthrow such a 
system of things because abstract Reason or abstract Justice 
demanded it — to have substituted an enraged and hungry 
people for these exquisitely mannered lords and laches, would 
have seemed to tlieiu the fieak of a raving lunatic. Not so with 
Rousseau. The sonows and oppiession of the poor he felt as though 
tht-y weie his own. It was the recoil from the hateful spectacle 
of thetWorld before him, which canied him away into that admir- 
ation of savage life that has over since been a puzzle to his eiilics. 
Rousseau knew notidng 01 savage life, but ho may be pardoned 
if he deemed the independence of tire mountain and the forest 
a bettor atmospbero for the growth of humanity, than that 
hideous oightomth* century witli its debauched kings, its sham, 
nobility, atheistic cloigy, and blooding and wretched peasantry. 

Ever siuoo the “divine rights of kings had come to an 
timely end in the expulsion of King James II, the efforts of all 
thinking men ba<l been engaged in devising some new foundation 
on which to test the legitimacy of government. Itf was felt that 
tlie expulsion of James might be converted into a most unpleasant 

iijg a surhion^ the struck Mnto expressive well-conoerU 4 

> a asauder, and annil Tartarean groups/ It is imleoa, friends* a 
smoke and glare of tiierce brightness most singular, most fatal thing. 

mauyhcHdotl, bet whosoever is but buokratu and 
JiuOnfaUutig,uuciasks,'-What think a phantasm look to it; ill verily 
je ol* / Will may Oie buck* may it faro with him ; here itte** 
lam maAs sUut t<»gethor tenor thinlu he cuunot much longer bo/ 
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precedent against any existing authority which the people did not 
approve. Locke was the magician who contiivetl to slide in 
between the “ Will of the People ” and the legality of the govern- 
ment that ingenious fiction of an “ oiiginal contract “ entered into 
at eome unknown period of the world’s history, whereby the people 
had agreed to surren«lcr in perpetuity a portion of their liberty 
of action to their lulers. It is difficult to conceive how any one 
could have derived any consolation from siicAi a transparent impos- 
ture. Bnt a world, the work of the tailor and upholsterer mainly/' 
had, we suppose, a natural affinity for the unreal, and conceived tliat 
by means of this original contract, it had built its house upon 
immoveable granite. ^ Jt was this granite rock that Rousseau shat- 
tered to pieces in hia* great work on the Contrat SocUiL 
.The idea of an original contractile scouted as a palpable absur- 
dity. If it was the case that such a grant of dominion was made to 
Adam or Noah, it might, for aught he kn^jw to the contrary, have 
descended upon him. But there could be no such contract. There 
were no parties between ^vhom it could bo made. The quality 
which distinguished man from the brute creation was the light of 
Reason. We could fell the tree, or harness the horse, merely as a 
means to an end — using both the one and the other as instruments 
to accomplish a purpose which was not theirs. But we could 
not do so with man ; we could not set aside his possession of 
Reason, and use him simply as a tool, without the commission of a 
crying wrong. And what it was wrung for one man to do, could not 
be made right though all the kings of the earth leagued t<»gether 
to attempt it. *Tho Reason in each man was his supreme lawgiver, 
and no power on earth had a moral right to coerce it. Ai going 
from these high a priori principles, Rousseau declared tliat no 
government whatever had a particle of right to claim the allegiance 
of a single one of its subjects, except in so far as it accorded 
with the ideas of that subject’s Reason ; neither on the oilier hand, 

S )uld the sulyect obey any government which ^did not answer to 
lis condition without committing high treason against that Reason 
"sAich had the exclusive right to govern his actions. All govern- 
ment must, in fact, be an expression of pure Reason or it was good 
for nothing. But how to get this pure Reason embodiod in an 
objective form*? By means of great national assemblies. The errors 
and caprices of individuals aro, in such assemblies, neutralised 
by opposite errors, " and the winds rushing from all quarters at 
once with equal force* {produce for the time a deej) calm, during 
which the g^eral will arising from jjeneral Reason displays itself/’f 
* Rousseau, however, had quite sufneient discernment to know that 
largo assemblies of men are not invariably carried away into the 


* OoUridge’a Friend, vol. U. p. 
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regions of pure Reason, but quite as often into those of Passion, or 
any other political niadnoss ; and lie drew a distinction between 
“ the will of all ” and the will of the Tnnjority,’' declaring that only 
the former carried with it the authority of Reason — a distinction 
far too subtle to be regarded or even apprehended by a people 
groaning under the oppressions of injuries, and filled with intense 
hatred for those who ojipressed them. 

These startling propositions descended into the minds of the 
French people like spaiks on a powder maga^sine. Coleridge 
tells us in one of his essays how he had met “with men of intelli- 
gence who at the coinmenccincnt of the Revolution were travelling 
on foot through the Ficncli pifovinces, and they bear witness, that 
in the remotest villages every tongue was employed in echoing and 
enforcing the doctiiues of the Parisian jouyiahsts " (i.c„ the princi- 
ples of Rousseau) ; “ that the public highways were crowded with 
eutlmsiasts, some shouting the watchwords of the Revolution, 
others disputing on the most abstract principles of the universal 
constitution, which they fully believed that all the nations of the 
earth wrere shortly to adopt ; the most ignorant among tliom con- 
fident of his fitness for the highest duties of a legislator; and all 
prepared to shed their blood in the defence of the inalienable 
sovereignty of the sclt-governed people. The more abstract the 
notions were, with the closer affinity did they combine with the 
most fervent feelings, and all the immediate impulses to action/" 

The “ Reason ” of the French revolutionist was, as we have 
already said, idenlical with the “inner liglit ” of the Fifth Monaichy 
man ; but the Fifth iMouarcliy man foimd the most perfect expres- 
sion of the “inner light'* in the Jewish polity ; the Frenchman, in 
llie piinciples of liberty, equality, and fraternity. Reason being 
tlie distinctive attribute of man, and the same in all men, all men 
wore necessarily united by it in an equal bond of brotherhood ; 
Reason at the same time being the supremo law, each man was 
entitled to absolute* fieodorn of action, as being a complete polity 
in himself. But they w( re similar in this, that they Ijoth held 
themselves bound to yiehl an unquestioning submission to any 
mandates they suppostd to issue from the voice within them. 
Hence their scornful disregard of the historical precedent, 1—* 
their absolute hatre<l of the teaching of experience ; and hence, 
also, that combination of savage intolerance and epthusiastic 
liproiAtm which distinguished thorn* The Pure Beeson decreed 
the d^sth of all aristocrats either real or suspected, as enemies 
of the universal constitution, and all the land of sFranoe was 
drenched with blood in consequence 5 but tho Pure lloasou 
docrood also that France should he freed from foreign tyrants, 
ami ^licreby evoked in Frenchmen a coura^ and an endurance 
whicdi the world has but rarely seen. Pure Boasou became 
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in a word, the Frcncliniaus God, aud for a time l)y far tlio 
sirongost one in a world made by ‘‘the tailor aud iipliols- 
torer/' Ibit Pure Reason, as we know, soon degenerated int(» 
pure lust of conquest ; and the lust of conquest kindled that gieat 
ayrakening of national lif«j in Spain, Germany, and Russia which 
drove Napoleon from his throne, and has in these latter days 
wrought out the unity of Italy and Germany. Tl'heso tremendous 
events were as tlic revelations of anew woijd to the greatest minds 
in England. It is impossible to compare the writings of Shelley, 
Byron, Coleridge, Wordsworth, or Scott with any of their forerun- 
ners in the eighteenth century, and not to bo conscious of a 
marvellous and radical change. “ phantasm world” had 

passed away with d confused noise and garments i oiled in blood. 
Life had a.ssumed a nevv^and a profounder meaning. The spiritual 
capacities of human nature were suddenly laid haie, and men 
gazed at them amazed as recovered treasures which had long ago 
been lost and forgotten in the depths of some unfathomable sea, 

A religion of the Paleyan type could no more funiisb a resting 
place for the master spiiits of that stormy time, than a hencoop 
would content the mountain eagle “ sailing with supreme dominion 
through the azure realms of air.” There was, it is true, the evan- 
gelicalism which had grown up out of the preaching of the two 
We.sleys and Whitfield. But this type of Christianity, oiiginating 
as it did in the apprehension of c<^itain profound spiiitual realities, 
had rapidly petiificd into a hard and repulsive .system of dogma. 
Looked at from the outside, it did not repiesent Chris! ianity as a 
free gift of salvation offered to all men, hut a boon reserved for 
a few on certain intellectual conditions. Naturally, the Evangelical 
averred, all men oniiccount of the sin of Adam were doonled to 
everlasting torments for the crime of being born. To obviate 
this necessity, God had provided a remedy, the details of which are 
to bo found in the New Testament The remedy was to put His 
Son to death, “ as if,” to quote the language of.an English divine 
•‘eternal love resolved in fury to strike, and so as He had His 
blow, it mattered not whether it fell on the whole world, or on 
the precious liead of His own chosen Sou,” But siugularly enough 
though Christ f^ad suffered and died, though the (so-called) justice 
of God had b^n appeased by tJio blood of an innocotJit victim, 
mankind remained in the same miserable condition as befora 
The remedy vms effectual in the case of those only who bcHevo/i 
it to be a bond fide remedy. If a man was sceptical, or even if ho 
was so unfortunate as not to have heard of the remedy at all, 
(although in that case, there is a saving clause known as unco-^ 
venanted** mercies*' which may help him at a pinch)^thou so far 
as he was ooneerned there was no remed;^ He was still in hil siua 
Wo are aware beforehand that an Evangelical would cry* out 
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of^ainsi the above account of hi.s theology as a gross caricature. 
Viewed from within, this singular scheme of salvation has 
appeared • to thousands of devout minds, as irradiated through 
and through with tlio splendour of divine love. But we are 
speaking of it as it appeared to those that were without ; meu 
like Shelley and Byron who would gladly have found some 
ultimate faith as a foundation for their existence, but turned 
away from this as tl^e revelation of a Moloch, rather than a 
God of love. The glorious hope, so speedily quenched in blood, 
which had arisen with the downfall of the French Monarchy, the 
cruel and hateful reaction which crushed the liboities of Europe after 
the peace of 1815, had forced ppon all thinking men an intolerable 
sense of the mysteries and contradictions of existence They did 
not care for an escape for themselves alone, out of a world given 
over to evil and misery. What lh(*y dosireM to know was, whether 
there existed any Power any where who could and would set the 
world right, who could and would figlit fi>r the slave, tlic widow, and 
the orphan against the tyrant and the (nioprcssor. Evangelicalism 
answered in effect, that of any such Power they know nothing 
whatever. So far as they had any information on the subject, 
the miseries of this woild were only a feeble preliminary of tnose 
infinitely greater agonies which awaited human beings in the 
next. They had, liow'cvcr, this nostrum. If Shelley or Byron 
would become an evangohcul, he would be safe, ThivS, however, 
Shelley and Byron did not tind it possible to d^* ; and tUcir 
writings remain to us a profoundly interesting commentary on 
the religious orthodoxy of their day, and the record of thoughts 
which must have been working in a multitude of minds, who had 
no power to give them expression. 

At this time, moreover, the very foumlatiou of Evangelicalism, its 
belief in the* verbal inspiration of scripture, was being rapidly sap- 
ped away by the advance of German criticism. We hear but little 
now of verbal inspiration ; such of the clergy as still cling to the 
tenet deeming it wfsest to say very little about it. But thirty years® 
ago it was held to be the very corner stone of Christianity, Cole- 
ridge, when he ventures to argue against it in bis Cow/cssions of an, 
Inquinng Spin#, docs so with the air of a man who is leading a 
forlorn hope. He has to avow again and again that ije has uo wish 
t(? extirpate Christianity root and branch, but he seems to be toler- 
ably certain that his design will be deemed to be nothing less. 
When tlie late Dean Milman published the first edition of his 
History of the JTews, he was assailed by a howl ofjjndignation 
from the orthodox world because he bad dared to call Abraham a 
Sheikh. In those days the Bible was indeed a bj>ok $%% 
flfSnsnU The Old Testament was hold to be either entirely 
typiciiah or entirely predictive* The patriarchs, lungs, lawgivers 
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soldiers, —nay even the entiie pcopki of Isiael were not laeu 
at all. They were types of the New Tostaiuent — solf-conscious 
types, who recognised themselves as such, and regulated tho 
whole conduct of their lives so as to manifest most com- 
pletely this typical character. The Prophets wore exclusively 
predictors of future events, not merely events which concerned 
the Jews, but incidents relating to the Pope of Rome, the Turks, 
Napoleon Buonaparte, and other notable people. I'here was none 
of the life of humanity in the Bible at all. You might cut it 
into ten thousand pieces, tear a text out of it uttoily rcgaidloss 
of the context ; throw it thus raw and bleeding at the head of an 
infidel, and every right-minded orthodox person was quite con- 
vinced that you had Completely demolished him. Ot the Book of 
Revelations we need not^speak. T^e trumpets, vial^, and all the 
sulllimo symbolism of that book, are still being used in the 
wild and wonderful manner which was once applied to the whole 
book. To crown all, by an easy and natural fallacy, tho in- 
fallibility which was suppoBc<l to belong to (he Bible, was made 
to extend to the Evangelical interpretation of it. If you dissented 
from the interpretation, you were thought to reject the authority 
of the book. Such was the condition of English (Jliristianity 
between 1880-40, when Mr. Mauiice pnblished his first great woik, 
The Kingdom of (Jhrist.'" It seemed to lie — a lifeless corpse 
—•amid a world shaken and racked by vast and novel forces 
which came forth fiom mental depths whither it had never pene- 
trated, and over which it had no control. “ Can these dead bones 
live ? ** That was tho question. Men were not wanting who 
believed they could, although they sought to revivify them in dif- 
ferent ways. On the one side were the leaders of the High Chitrch 
movement, Pusoy, Keble, Newman, and others ; on the other the 
founders of the Broad Church, Arnold, Milman, Julius Hare, 
and Mr, Maurice. Few inquiries would be more interesting than 
to trace the growth of these two phases of Eijgbf>h spiritual life, 
afid mark their action and reaction one upon another ; but this 
is not our present purpose. We have only to do with the teach- 
ing of a single theologian. There is, however, one remark which 
we think it necessary to make. The leaders of the High Church 
movement combined together to teach a certain definite system of 
theology, about which they all were of one mind ; hence there • 
is no injustioo done if we hold them collectively responsible for. 
any of the opinions expressed in the Tracts for the Times Tract 
Xu, for example, expressed the sentiments of Pusey and Keble 
quite as correctly as those of Newman. But there is no such 
uniformity of thought among Broad Church theologians. It is 
in the moral attitude they assume towards lucjuiry that ftiey 
resemble each other, not in the principles they apply to the inter- 

u 
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pretation ol Scripture. They are one in contending for the un- 
fettered freedom of the mind to direct its researches in any direc- 
tion it pleases ; blit there the simihiriiy ceases. Mr, Ryle does 
not differ more radically from Dr. Pusey than Mr, Maurice does 
from Mr. Jowett, or Archdeacon Hare and Dean Milman from 
the writers in the Es ays and Reviews ” or Bishop Colenso. 

German criticism, at the time Mr. Maurice entered the battle- 
ground of theology, b^d, as we have said, sapped the foundations of 
Evangelicalism. The Bii)le had been treated like any other book 
—the Jews like any other people; and for the purposes ol 
Evangelical theology both appeared to have emeiged from the • 
encounter most senously div^naged, if not wounded to death. It 
was impossible now to deny that Abraham *was a Sheikh, and not 
merely a type, — that the earljV Patriaicl\s were men, and men too 
who did very questionable things. Moses, these audacious critics 
declared, had not uiitten the Pentateuch, at least in its present form; 
and the Prophets weiemoial teachers, not piimarily or mainly pre- 
dictors of future e\ciits. They had no knowledge of the Turks or 
Napoleon Buonaparte ; and in a word the Old Testament was 
simply the literature of an insignificant and paitialJy civilis- 
ed people, thickly studded wnh the Icgimds, errors, and super- 
natural beliefs natural to the circiimstaucoR in which the 
various wiilings were pioduced. Such were tlie objections and 
difljculties which Mr. Maurice had to encounter, Writing some 
time ago in the Euglibhwa'ii, thelauthor of this paper showed how 
Mr. Maurice tuiuecl the flank of tliese objections ratlier than met 
them face to face. We need not repeat in detaih wliat wo then 
said. Biiefly stated, Mr. Maurice <livertod the mind of the stu- 
dent'from the authorship of a liook, to that which it contained. 
Tliis ho held to bo the impoitant point. If, for example, the book 
of Dcutoioiiomy set forth the tine and mily source of national 
prosperity, it was of small moment if the letters of it weie wiitten 
down by Moses o\ Ezia or some oilier porhon unknown. If, on the 
other hand, it simply hurigont a seiics of false lights to Info 
the seeker upon rocKS and breakcis, the meie fact that it was 
written by Moses, would not avail to make it less pernicious. Tu 
adopting this Ime of argumi*nt, Mr. Maurici^ was very far from 
conceding their conclusions to the “ destnictivo '' critics. Ho 
«simply addressed himself to a different task, feeling that Christian* 
Uy could never bo the universal faith it olaim^ to be, if all 
belief in it must preceded by a tedious and intricate historical 
tmpuiy- Taking the Old Testament simply as the roJigions litera- 
ture eftika Jewish people* cop tal wing as such their couception of 
the nature of Ood, and His government of the world, was that 
Coiiedptiow* im asked, a true one, when tried by the test of universal 
hisfoiy t This modo Of stating the problem at once relieved the 
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Christiau from the task of defeacling au uutcuablo tlicory 
of iaspiraiiou, an<l removed the discussion to the sure ground 
of historical fact. TIio truth of the prophetic teaching 
ascertained by a close and searching induction was made the 
ground of their inspiration ; instead of the (i86tthii)tiou of their 
inspiration being used to establish the truth of their teachings 
The belief in a divine govorument — the one God ruling m 
righteousness — is, according to Mr. Mauiicc, that which gives a unity 
to all the writings of the Old Testament. We percene it growing 
into greater clearness to the inner e3"e of Jewisli scer, proplud, and 
historian through all the changes of their nation's history. There 
is to their inspired in-^ight nothing purposeless or wanton either in 
the march of history’ or the endless tiansfoimations ol naliue. 
The lioavens declare the ^glory of Qod — the wind and storm are 
ohc*dient to ITis word. The deliverance of the Israc'lites from the 
hand of Pluiraoh, and the destruction ot their enemies in the Rod 
Sea, were not miracles to them in our sense of the word — afbi- 
trary interferences with 1hc<oidiiiary course of nature. They wore 
Shffna of the divine government of a God who felt for the slave and 
liated oppression. And so also wore evoiy triumph and every 
trial wliich the chosen [looplo exulted in or endured. ** Prophecy/' 
says Mr. Maurice, '^accoiding 1o their um‘ and imdorstnnding of 
it, is the utterance of the mind of Him wh > was, and is, and is to 
come. Events, days of the Loid, cri'^es in naliouai histoiy weio 
manifest ations of His everlasting mind and juirposc. The soei 
was to explain the past and the present ; only in connection with 
these did he speak of the future. Ho told what curses men were 
bringing upon tbenihelves l)y transgressing the laws which imlivi- 
duals and nations wore created to olK*y. He told how' the pur{5uscs 
of the Divine will were developing themselves in a regular pro- 
gression, in despite of the opposition of all solf-vvill. He told how 
they would move on steadily, till all that God wills for man, for 
this universe, for llis own glory, has been accompljshiHl.” 

*But if God be the perfectly righteous Being, the root of evil must 
theia exist somewhere in the nature of man. The change that he 
needs, is a thorough regeneration of the inner man by some Power 
other than himseff, who is not fettered by the chain of evil which 
imprisons him** This is the point of transition in which the old 
covenant merges into the new. The Old Testament treats of God* 
in His relations with a nation ; the New, in His relations with the in- 
dividuali. The Old Testament reveals the divinely ordained laws 
wlacH ensure ethe peaee and pre^perity of the world ; the New, the 
spiritual Powers who are working to bring the wills of men into 
harmony with them. 

During the eighteenth century, the free-tbiuking phiiosopbors*liad 
not been aware of any deep signifioance in the religious feelings* of 
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mankiad. They deemed religions (Christianity included) to be in 
the main devices of the priests to increase their own importance, 
which easily succeeded owing to the ignorance and folly of the 
vulgar. Nothing can exceed the ineflfable contempt with which 
Hume regards all such delusions of the human mind. If,” he says, 
theology went not beyond reason and common sense, her doc- 
trines would appear too easy and familiar. Amazement must of 
necessity be raised ; mystery affected ; darkness and obscurity 
sought after; and a ^foundation of merit afforded to the devout 
votaries who desire an opportunity of subduing their rebellious 
reason by the belief of the most unintelligible sophisms. Eccle- 
siastical history sufficiently confirms these reflections. When a 
controversy is started, some people always protend with certainty to 
foretell the issue. VVhichever^ opinion, say they, is most contrary 
to plain sense is sure to prevail ; even where the general interest 

of the system requires not that decision 

, . fCo oppose the torrent of scholastic religion by such feeble 
maxims as these, that ii is impossible foT the same thing to he and 
not to be, that the tvhole is greater than a part, that two and three 
malce Jive ; is pretending to stop the ocean with a bulrush. Will 
you set up profane reason against sacred mystery ? No punishment 
is great enough for your impiety. And the same fires which were 
kindled for heretics, will serve also for the destruction of philo- 
sophers.” This serene scorn was doomed to be rudely shaken. 
Men found with amazement that religions were not of necessity 
made by lying and crafty priests. The rising of the French people, 
as the worshippers of Pure Reason, showed that* what men bad 
known as religious faith, needed no theological mysteries to waken 
H into a most fearful and destructive activity. It was innate 


in man. Philosophers must study it ; and the “ comparative study 
of religions began. As in the case of the Old Testament, the old 
orthodox fences which surrounded the New began speedily to crum- 
ble away and fall t^o pieces, tho moment that their strength was tried. 
To whatever religion the inquirer turned, Buddhism, Brdhmanism,^ 
the faith of Zoroaster, he met with the same ideas which had fowd 
expression tu Ohristiapity. There was everywhere the same craving 
after a fuller knowledge of the ultimate source of life abd r©as<m ; 
the same demand for a l^eemer or Deliverer ; tendency 

to, 40^0 divinity: some bMO^rjO teacber or pro- 

of-proww the samofebiings 
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converted into a hystem of philosophy, and Christ Himself was 
dissolved away into the idea of humanity, “ since plainly no such 
life was liveable/' * 

Mr. Maurice accepts all the facts wliich the researches of German 
theologians and philosophers have discovered. There has 
been in all the great nations who have left their mark upon 
the world this intense yearning for the knowledge of (hfd. But 
is it not a contradiction in terms to say that this yearning has 
sprung up, so to speak, self-engendered ?' Does it not show tliat 
there is that within man which can receive cr>ininiujicfitioiis fi(un 
a Being higher than himself? nay more, does it not show that 
some rays of light from that higher region must alroa<ly have 
penetrated to the dark chambers of his mind ? otherwise why this 
craving for a fuller illuininaticyi ? If human beings had l)een 
born deaf, they coulil have had no craving for music. If no 
window had been let into the soul to receive light from above, we, 
like the animals about us, would never have suffered from this 
perpetual unrest. Tliis*demand again for some messenger from 
God Himself to reveal His will, this tendency to invest oiio of 
ourselves with the divine knowledge we long alter, — those facts 
are not sufl&cient to convert Christ into a myth. They merely show 
that if God is to reveal Himself at all to fhen, He must do so under the 
conditions ol humanity ; that in Ohiistian language, the Word must 
take f]es»h and dwell among men, if they aie to behold and appre- 
hend the glory of the Father. The evidence tlieu of a revelation 
would seem to Ik‘ its power of meeting and satisfying these 
various demands which aiise from the reason and the cons<‘ionco. 
Even this, pev se, may not he sutlicieiit, but without it all other (so- 
called) evidence would be woithloss. Now if wo take tlto three 
great leligions which, in their spiritual significance, approach 
nearest to Christianity, we find that to the Br^lliinan, that higher 
life of which his mind is conscious, is represented in HIkS tlionghtas 
the Pure Intelligence ; and the whole aim oT hjs life and discipline 
•is to purify himself Irom outward sensible things that ho may 

* Mr* Browuiug has given au ox- his poom ‘'Ohiwtnjus Bay,” 
(^viiaite aeccuut of ibis spoculatioii in Oeriuan professor loquitur 

So, he purpose<l uiquiniig last 
Into tho various sources whence 
This myth of Christ is derivable ; 

Demanding from the evidence, 

(Since plainly no such life was liveable) 

Uow these p^^omeua should class t 
AVhether it weiPbest opine Christ was> 

Or never whs at all, or whether 
lie was or w/ta not both togolher— 

It matters liltie for the uanie, 

So the be left the same, &c. Ac. 
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approach nearer to this One Source of illiuifiiiiatiou. So also the 
Buddhist ; while the follower of Zoroaster conceives it as proceeding 
from the Lord of all Light, mental as well as matciial. Each is a 
profoundlj*^ tine and l)oautiful conception ; and yet an imperfect one, 
which coveicd but a v(*ry small fraction of the universe. If God be 
Puio Intelligence, and Pino Light, whence tlieu come evil and ignor- 
ance, and pain and soiiow ? These too must have their piimal source 
somewhere ; and in lesponso to that inquiry the <huk foims of Siva 
llic Destroyer, of Dliarma the Punciple of Mattel, of Aluiinan the 
Lord of Daikness, giadually a'isume shape and eonsistemy before 
the brooding imagination of the devotee. Thus enteis in the 
piinciple of Manicheei.sm, \\it,h all the teriihle coiriiptious which 
follow in its tiain, which luu biokoii up tlu‘ pfirc inonoUieism of 
Biahnum and Buddhist into a ^gross and^ obscene idolatiy, and 
which, in all three religions, speedily siibstitut(‘d the punciple 
of evil for that of good as the real eltectual rulci of the univeisc. 
This Manicheeism has eaten into the very heait of the East. The 
Persian no longer speaks of Alniman, an4 the Enghsli-speaking 
Bdbfi would certainly smile wi\h good-humoured contempt if any 
one suspected him of bi'ing a believer in Siva the Destroyer, 
But though the name may be forgotten, the conuption bred by 
centuries of devil worship *as closed up that oihei window of 
the soul, which let in light from the Pure Intelligence, the Lord 
of Light. More ni‘gati(;n, which means an apathetic acccptauco 
of evil, as something immortal and ii remediable, and not alto- 
gether imploasant, has taken the place of both. This is piecisoly 
the frame of mind which (Jhiistiauity seeks to tonoct. The 
Hindu dreamed of a Word |noceediug irom the Pure Intelligence 
(BrahnTa), the Persian of a Light emanating from the Fountain of 
Light, which were the source of all that was tine and good in them- 
Bolves. But the terrible consciousness of evil within and without, 
could notboshut out by that belief. It mingled with it perfoicc ; 
and converted each iyudfVidual soul into a battle ground where good 
and evil, light and darkness, fought age after age in never ending ^ 
conflict. Christianity meets and accepts this terrible experience,*. 

“ Nowhere/' to ciuoto Mr, Maurice's exact language, more dis- 
tinctly than in Christian theology is there the recognition of Iho 
fact which tlie Siva-worslupper perceives ; nowhere less effort to 
make men comfortable, by dissembling the fact that miseiy and 
death have gotten hold of the earth ; nowhere a more emphatic 
affirmMlon of the witness which the hearts and consciences of men 
have borne everywhere, biitt with sp^l earnestness in HindMin, 
that in tbaOQi, in the region of manT inner being, is the fiercest 
debate with the evil which be sees without; that there* in 
♦ that rtgion, ho has to encounter it in its liigh^sfc form, in its most 
radictti principle. The OospM does not start with a philosophical 
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Ho ; what man by bitter experience has discovered to be his con- 
dition, it assumes to be his condition/' (Ti)e Religions of tho 
World, p. 174). Blit with this admission it provides also a way of 
escape. It is true, Christianity declares, as you have believed, 
that there is a Word, or Light, proceeding from the Supreme In- 
tiilligcnce, the Fountain of Light, or as He has been revealed to 
us, the Eternal Father ; and this light is the life and light of every 
human being liorn into the world. Thu Word hxia taken flesh, 
expressly to deliver men from those dreams of a Power of Destruc- 
tion, engendered by the sense of evil, and the reproaches of con- 
scienro ; and to make them the servants of Him and of His Father, 
and of them only. He has done«this, by the revelation, under 
the conditions of 'humanity, of the almighty power and infi- 
\iito lov<‘ of (lod. Hvvo is the^ central point of the revolution 
which Mr. Maurice cfiTcctod in Chrislian theology. He trans- 
formed it from a system of doclnne i os ting upon the assumed 
infallibility of a book, into the manifestation of a divine life work- 
ing in tho souls of men-** of men not as Christians only, but by 
virtue of their humanity. He cast aside tho dead letter, and re- 
discovered Christ as a living Power illumining the spiritual life 
of mankind in every country, and through eveiy period of the 
world's history. Under this new aspect, a^l the exclusivonohs 
and narrowness which had hitherto been the reproach of Christian- 
ity slipped away from it like a worn-out garment, and the whole 
question was transferred from the steiile regions of dogmatic 
th(‘ology into those of history and psychology. 

The argument itself, as all arguments must, will have a different 
value to different minds. There are those who can look with calm- 
ness upon all tho religious faiths of mankind, and the good and evil 
they have wrought as “ a tale of little meaning though the words bo 
strong."' Man, they say, is confined on every side by tho conditions of 
his understanding, and it is useless for him to beat Inmself against the 
bars of his prison-house. The Finite and the Relative can have no 
knowledge of the Absolute or the Infinite ; and falls into ridiculous 
oontradictions when it conceives itself to have effected anything of tho 
kind. Such minds are shut against the reasoning of Mr. Maurice. 
He miglit its well attempt to describe colours to a man blind from 
his youth. But tho majority of men are not so constituted ; and 
they might reply as follows Whether or not we can hold con- 
verse with the Absolute Or the Infinite, it is simply matter of fact 
that wo do hold converse one with another. Tho evil atid the good 
that ate in the persons abot%us can be communicated to to 
degrade or elevate, to strengthen or corrupt, as the case may be. 
Keithor for such a purpose is actual visible intercourse needful. 
The word that has proceeded from a person may pass me, ’’ 
though ho has long ago been gathered to his^ fathers. If then all 
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iho scattorod fraguieuts of jfood vvIjicU uro about iu the world 
How ftoui Ouc divine Poison, He nuist be able to hold converse 
with our mindh as easily as we hold converse with each other. 
Tho infinity that is an attribute of His Being does not mean 
extonsiou in space, but tho infinite goodness and love, which 
unceasingly feed and strongthea tho souls of men and yet are 
never exhausted. It is true that we can never know Him as He 
knows us, but neither ean the ordinary mind know, iu all thoir 
fulness, the mental riches of a Shakespeare or a Milton, nor the 
mortal eye take iu at a single glance the vast expanse of the stany 
heavens. But not the less, tho eye does see them ; tho mind can 
hold converse with the mind of JSliakespoan^ or of Milton — why 
thou sliouhl the mind of Clod bo alone exchided from the possi- 
bility of such intercourse? If th(‘n, looking bark upon past ages, 
wc find that men everywhere ha\e been more or less conscious of 
such an intercourse in theuisolves, have clung to this belief, 

Though nature, red in tooth and Haw 

With ravine, ahiieked against theiV creed ; 

if WC, in our best moments are aware of a Presence within, 
passing a voiccdcss judgment on the secret history of our lives 
which no inortftl eye has ever seen, — for such minds, we say, tho 
arguments of Mr. Maurice wWl carry an almost irresistible force. 
And if theio be a Being above all, who cares for and walches over 
tho cveatun»s Ho has made, but secs them under the hard ncctsssity 
of tilings falling into tlu* servitude of gods other than Himself, 
— of sin and evil and misery, — it would not beau infraction, but 
a vindication of His eveilasting order if Ho came forth from behind 
tlic veK to win them back to Himself. Accordingly,” says Mr. 
Maurice, wo accept the fact of the Incarnation, because we feel 
that it is impossible to know the absolute and invisible God as 
mail needs to know Him, and craves to know Him, without an 
lucaruatiou. Secondly, we receive tho fact of an Incarnation, 
not pei'ceiving how* we can recognise a perfect Sou of God, and ^ 
Sod of Man, such as man needs and craves for, unless he werew 
in ail points tempted like as wo are. Thirdly, wo receive the 
fact of an Incarnation because we ask of God a redemption, not 
for a few persons from certain evil tendencies, but for humanity 
frean all the plagues by which it is tormented. ” (Theological 
Essays.) 

it will be objected, md with reason, Uiat the internal need 
of anincarnation^ how great soever it may be, cannot alone establish 
the fact of one* That event, if it really happened, is an event in 
Idstory like the battle of Waterloo, or any other remarkable 
* incident ; and like them^ can be credited only upon eufficieot 
evidence. Hitherto, the sceptic might say, you have asked us to 
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receive it on the auttority of a Book, which you declared to bo 
written under the immediate inspiration of God, and as such miracu- 
lously preserved from error. But this authority has crumbled away 
under pressure like a heap of sand. The Book may still be inspired, 
supposing the message it contains can be shown to be true ; but it 
is no longer possible to assume the infallibility of the Book, and 
deduce thence the fact of the Incarnation. What then is your 
evidence to show,* that what you term the Incarnation of Christ is 
not but one more added to the like delusions to be found in other 


religions ? The answer to this objection is to be found in, and can be 
gathered fully only from, the whole compass of, Mr. Maurice s theolo- 
gical writings. But it is perhaps poasible oven in the space at our 
disposal to indicate 1:)riefly his line of thought 

Greek, Roman and !|figyptian, ^ind6, Persian and Muham- 
madiin, — all these various nations, we find seeking after God, if 
haply they might feel after Him and find Him. They each bring 
their quota to the education of the human race. We cannot 
conceive of any one of these nations or their works being blotted 
out of memory, .without occasioning an irremediable loss to the 
perfect development of humanity. Only, various as were their 
religious faiths, they all alike bore within them the seeds of decay 
and corruption. The original intuition of God^s presence did 
not gain in clearness and grandeur as the years passed by, but 
degenerated into gross material forms of idolatry which reacted 
upon the nation to the utter loss of every healthy and progres- 
sive quality. But even in their fallen state, these nations 
continue to bear witness of that inextinguishable craving 
after the Unseen which haunts humanity. They do so by 
their superstitions as they once did by their faith. •Now 
it is evident that no amount of evidence which might be 
brought together respecting the authenticity or the inspiration of 
their sacred books, could ever set any of these old faiths upon 
tb^ir feet again. They have been tested in tbp furnace of facts^ 
have succumbed under the trial. 


thei'e has also been one nation-^originally a horde of slaves 
hi and subsequently setUed in PaIestine,-^who in epme myS- 

jtbfe belief that the God of th# 
selectewi them to d^dlaife naine to 
ft sSijeyer !'good.'%^ 'indict at, ;ahy;. spe**, 
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Jewish people. Side by side with the id(4p>try of kings, piiests, 
and people, sounded the withering scorn and denunciation of the 
Jewish piophets. The vision of God enlarges coutiuaaily before 
their “ innei eye.” They declare there will be hereafter a perfect un- 
veiling of llis mind and character, so soon as the world is prepared 
to receive it. The fulness of time comes. The sou of a Jewish 
caipenter declares himself to his followers — a few ignorant fisher- 
men — as the Incarnate Sou of God, foretohl by the Prophets, 
and is soon after crucified as a malefactor by the Roman Governor *, 
with the consent of the chiefs of the nation, whose Saviour ho 
affirmed himself to be. Here is the whole genesis and otigiu of 
Christianity. The most “destructive” of critics will admit that 
no criticism of manuscripts can shake us here. But it is at this 
point that the real mystery of^ Christianity begins. The latent 
seed of corruption which mingles in all e o'thly teaching, however 
true and elevated it may be, is that after a time the teacher 
himself must go holplcss thenceforth to preserve his principles 
from being warped into error or ’Consigned altogether to 
oblivion. Many bravo men lived before Agamemnon ; but tbeir 
bravery aud worth are now os worthless to the world as though 
they Lad never existed. In Christianity alone is this evil pro- 
vided against Hardly had their Master been buried, when Hia 
disciples declared that He had risen and ascended into heaven, 
and that previous to His Ascension be had bidden them go 
forth and conquer the world, confident that His Spirit would 
be with them to guide the world to tho truth. Strong in 
this promise, the disciples—- a few ignorant fishermeu of Galilee-^ 
fear not to enter into conflict with tho might of the Roman Empire. 
They bonquer it. They sow far and wide tho seeds of that new 
life whence has emerged that Christendom of the West, so rich 
in the experience ofthepast, so full of young and vigorous life, 
Jt is idle to speak of this mighty achievement as simply due to 
some abstract notjon of “progress.” Why then has it not been 
universal ? why should the East retrograde inoossantly into pro<^ 
founder depths of corruption, and the area of progress be limited ^ 
the area of Christianity f It is equally fallacious to say that the 
West has hit upon the law of progress by (what might lie termed) 
a lucky aocideot There is no single vioe— no perseimUoo, oraelty, 
Ugotry. dehauchory— which has sullied the JKost, whose Wood-stained 
may not be traced through the annJs of the West If men 
have ebanged the faith of Christ into a ]ie«*if tibey oould have 
cMverted Hie laaehiug into something synonymous with the au- 
guish and slaughter of mankind, the Romish Chuioh with her 
notm theologieal rancour, her InquiMtions, her open profligaey and 
iilfidolity, would assuredly have done so. But the Spirit of Christ 
(thwe is no other tern that can adequately in^prot the phenomena) 
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lias been present all along, amid the clouds and thick daikncss to 
guide the world to the trutli. While cvoiy other religious faitli 
has lost its hold upon the inner life of its votaiies, the divinity 
and ethics of Christ have taken undisputed possession of the West. 
Purity in mind and act, truthfulness in word and thought, 
the feeling of an universal brotheihood, the innate dignity of 
liumanity, however short of these things Chiistians may fall in 
their piactice, there is no debate that these ought to be the govern- 
ing principles of conduct. At this present ^moment, there is no 
one who is capable of instituting a compaiison, but must admit 
that the highest theology of the day has a far wider and profounder 
apprehension of the scope of Chii^t’s work, than that of any 
preceding time. All this is readily explicable if wo accept 
Christ’s account of Himsplf, if we believe that He is the Light who 
Jighteth every man, and that His Spirit, as He said it would, has 
been convincing the w6rld, in spite of itself, of sin, of righteousness, 
and of judgment. Except on this supposition, it is impossible, 
it seems to us, to conjecture a reason why the West has not sunk 
into the stagnant condition of the East. 

The problem we must bear in mind is one far more intricate and 
mysterious than to account for the general movement of an age 
towards more humane ways of life. It is to account for a new forma- 
tive spiritual power working in the inner life of the individual. 
The ethics of Christ, supposing him to be simply a great moral 
teacher, or even if we advance a step further and concede to him 
the power of working miracles, could not have effected that sudden 
transformation in the minds of the Apostles which took place 
a/fer his death ; could not have brought about that deepen- 
ing and enlargement of spiritual life, which in the worst days of 
the Roman Empire produced the literature of the New Testament ; 
or that sense of the abiding impurity and hatefulncss of sin which 
has grown with the growth of Christianity. These changes require^ 
to explain them, the supposition of some living Power constantly 
Resent and at work upon the conscience and reason of the individual. 
It^nnot be a Power natural to man as such, because in that case 
it #ottld opefate uniformly throughout the wotld. Retrogression 
cither for the nation or the individual would be morally impossible. 
What then oan»this power be ? The Christian roplies> ** This is that 
Spirit of Truth promised by Christ to guide the world into all 
truth” 

An argttment thus baldly and feebly set forth conveys neoessariljr 
none of thateoumulative power of oonviotlon which it acquires 
from the vast knowledge, the insight into the secret life of history, 
the psychological subtlety, and the burning eloquence of a pro# 
found personal conviction, which mark and give their peeulmt 
character to tho writings of Mr. Maurice, But our wish i# to 
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give only an outline of the line of tlioiigbfc. The dotails could bo 
filled iu by no other hand than that of the master himself* But 
it will, we think, be scon even in our statement, that when criti- 
cism '' has done its best or its worst upon the books of the Bible, 
not a single position taken up by Mr. Maurice can be shaken or even 
slightly weakened. Ho moves along a line which lies altogether 
outside of such researches. Ho makes his reader apprehend Christ 
as the Light of the World, by revealing Him as the Light of his 
own heart. He con¥K3r&^ the Third Person of the Trinity " from a 
dogma, embedded fossil-like iu books of controversial divinity, into 
a living Being whose path we can trace in a line of light across all 
the preceding centuries. And thus the doctrine of the Trinity 
becomes, literally, an unveiling of the nature t>f God, 

And herein, we may add, is to bo fgiimd the secret of that 
obscurity which is so often charged against Mr. Maurice. Every 
experience that comes to men in any AVtiy whatsoever, must 
be embodied in a proposition before it can bo communicated 
to others. But so long as the experiohcc itself is keen and living, 
the words wliich express it seem to partake of a portion of 
its life* Their simple sound by the power of association kindles 
in the mind of the hearer the exact imago of the emotion 
described. This lias long ceased to be the case in Theology. When 
Paul spoke of men as justified by faith, as sanctified by the 
power of tlie Holy Si^irit, as reconciled to God by the death of 
Ills Sou, ho was not careful to define these terms. They wore 
expre^osions of spiritual realities, of which both he and his hearers 
weie vividly conscious at every moment of their lives. They know 
themsolves to be justified, i.c., -marfe HghteoxiS hy their new-born 
trust ^n a righteous God; they knew that this new-born sense of 
the sinfulness of sin was occa.sioned by the purifying presence of 
a Holy Spirit within them. They no more warned a definition of 
such phrases than a man would require dofiuitious ore ho under- 
stood that fire was hot and ico was cold. But iu after years, the 
consciousness of these vital changes bad passed away. The phrtf- 
seologjr alone remained, and this was drawn out into long divinity 
propositions (ajir*, the Thirty-nine Articles), which appeared not to 
imve the remotest counectiou with the daily life of men* It 
degenerated ii>to a sort of official language destitute of any mean- 
ing^ as when we sign ourselves “ I have tlie honptir to be " not 
moaning that wc m m the enjoyment of any honour at all But 
ik Ut Maurice the old Biblical language was still instinct with all 
its first truth and power, It was the truest expiessioiii ol tho 
mighty wartoe of good and evil that was carried on within him. 
Mo strives, as St wore, to re-stamp it with the old image and 
suncncription. This language, he says, was not accidental, or 
liguHy cUoson. It came the lips of n^on, who had tho most 
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momentous message ever entrusted to mortal men, to communicate 
to tlicir fellows. The facts of which they spake are still, and must 
1)0 for ever, about our lives, and working in our hearts ; and no 
language is so fitted to express them as that which they originally 
inspired. But the efiect at first is startling and perplexing iu the 
extreme. ** Progress” is a familiar term enough, and startks 
no one ; but when the general is turned into the particular/ and the 
advance in science, iu learning, and humanity, is declared to be the 
power of the Spirit of Truth leading the '^orld into truth,” people 
start in bewilderment, and declare the speaker mystical and unin- 
telligible. They not unfrequcntly denounce him as a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, who under the veil of liberality is seeking to bind 
them once more in the theological delusions they have cast aside. 
This very charge wc l\ave heard repeatedly uigod against Mr. 
Maurice, — a writer who, more thdn any otLor we are acquainted 
with, worked out his conclusions by methods rigorously scientific. 

But we must hasten on. It is not possible in our limited space 
to oven touch upon the ebaracteristics of Mr. Maurice as philo- 
sopher and moral teacher ; but there is one doctrine connected with 
his name on which we would say a few words before concluding — 
his doctrine of universal redemption. We have already touched 
upon the moral difficulty involved in the ordinary view of the 
Atonement whether taught by High Churchmen or Low. No ingeni- 
ous sophistry can do anything to get rid of it. It is this. Wo are 
asked to believe that a perfectly loving God could not refrain from 
destroying, body and soul, the creatures he had made, except by the 
death of Uis Son, who took upon Himself the wrath of Qorl which 
ought by right to have descended upon us. This is ihe first diffi- 
culty, or rather the first three or four difficulties. iVr is im- 
possible to undomtand how a Being of infinite love could bo filled 
with such an infinite wrath, and yet retain Uis love ; and it is still 
harder to conceive that this wrath should be appeased by the 
death of some one who had not iu any way ofiended Him. But 
*this is not all. Christ, as we have already said,' dies to appease the 
yrath of Uis Father, and yet that wrath continues to burn as 
fiercely as over. There is, it is true, a city of refuge hero and 
there* or what its denizens declare to be such,— but what arc they 
among so qany t Not to mention that the inhabitants of oho 
city are by no means certain that any other is safe. What am}d 
this tumult of voices is the refugee to do who has not yet found 
a place of shelter t These notions of i^emplion* acooriVnsg ""to 
Hn Mauripe* ore precisely those of the heathen. Tins kind of 
Saviour is but a i*epcUtion of ** some Prometheus who shall steal 
the fire that is to hinder human creatures fmm being utterly at 
tho mercy of the Tyrant/* “Such redemptions,” he goes to- 
say* “every mythology is full of in proportion to tho experiences 
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which there were of human misery in the land that pro- 
duced it« There must be somo^friendily demon, some co-operator 
with "the poor victims of mortal oppression or of Death, the 
common oppressor — one who shall at least alleviate the wretched- 
ness of some district or family or time if he cannot remove it/' 
It was to destroy these notions once for all, that the Word was 
made flesh — to reveal an Eternal Father, who hated nothing that 
He has made, in place of the Moloch whom men bad imagined to 
be seated behind the cld^ids. To suppose that this Father would 
sit quietly by, while His children writhed in the everlasting anguish 
of sin was to deny His Fatherhood, —to declare that Christ had 
established the worship of very Deity which He came to ex- 
tirpate, Good or evil — one of these two Powers must be the 
stronger. The question might be an open one to those who had 
not received Christianity, but it ‘never oug*hb to be to those who 
had. For, “ not a part of the message of the kingdom of Heaven, 
but every part of it, concerns the struggle of the Son of Man with 
the Accuser, the Tempter, the Destroyer; concerns the deliverance 
of men from the physical and moral slavery which he has brought 
into God's universe. Everywhere the Son of Man is defying his 
claim to rule; everywhere fie is asserting the creation to be the 
Creator's." 

There was a profound solemnity, a depth of reverence in the 
manner of Mr. Maurice, whenever in his sermons he approached 
this awful subject, and spoke of the unfathomable deep of tlie 
Divine Love, He affected none of the arts of the orator in his 


preaching ; only his eye — so full of spiritual meaning — sei^med, as 
it were, fixed and fascinated by some distant objeot, and the tone 
of his voice was as that of a man speaking in the very presence of 
God, and declaring the things that he saw. We remember, in 
particular, one discourse of his on the parable of the rich man and 
the poor. He spoke cf the wonderful change which after death came 
over the nrind of the rich man — ^in that he who had been utterly 
sehSsh 00 this eartlf; had been brought, by the. discipline of punish**’ 
ment, to look beyond himself, to remember his brethren and to 
cate fc^ them. He who began to cry earnestly that those whom 
he had left befaihd Wm toighj^ not come into that plfiwse of tormenfV 
atill lava a him from Abraha^* tiiat 
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we otigbt to believe, that punishment is inseparable from evil, 
that Clod will never withhold His punishment while evil* lasts, 
Israel cannot he saved till it is saved from its distrust and hatred 
of God. When St, Paul says ' all Israel shall be saved,’ be 
expresses his conviction that it will one day be brought to own that 
the perfect friend of man is the true image of God. The assurance 
that its disobedience will be at last overcome, cannot make it safe 
for the Christian - Church to imitate the sin of Israel, and so to 
come into its torments. The trust that no 'dn, no selfishness, shall 
at last be found stronger than the divine lore, cannot lead any 
man to cultivate that which is to be vanquished, or defy that which 
must prevail. Despair is the Devil's instrument, not God’s ; He 
is the God of Hope.”* 

The great teacher and prophet has now gone to his rest — “ His 
edrtbly mission richly wrought— leaving great legacies of thought.” 
But looking back across those years of unwearying Christian 
labour, it awakens strange thoughts to remember that this man — 
one of the purest and most exalted souls that ever walked 
God’s earth — whose frail tenement of clay was literally consumed 
by his inextinguishable zeal for God’S House and God’s Honour— 
whose every hope for himself and all mankind was bound up in 
the faith once delivered to the saints — who brought home the 
knowledge and the love of Christ to so many bewildered 
creatures gone astray in the valley of the shadow of death— was 
branded all through life with every opprobrious epithet which the 
rancour of orthodoxy could invent— was stigmatised as an infidel, 
a blasphemer, a Socinian, a materialist, and — even an atheist. It 
is, however, pleasanter to remember that when the good fight 
had been fought to the end, and Christ’s faithful soldier and 
servant bad assumed the crown of righteousness laid up for him, 
the tumult of detraction was hushed in silence over bis grave. 
All alike seemed to have felt that a great and good man had 
passed away, leaving the world far poorer. His last moments 
•re very beautiful to remember. " On tW early Easter morning” 
(fe are quoting Dean Stanley’s sermon), “when the end drew near” 

. a nuiaher of texts which are generally snppcmdi to oonvey.- 

gm^^ly suppqswd to establim Hiswritii^ inciaentaUy touch upon 
doi^a& W this heliei again and again, as he 
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out of the extremity of bodily weakness^ out of the darhuess of 
death, he gathered himself up, and pronounced calmly, distinctly, 
and with the slight variation which was necessary to include him- 
self as well as others within its range, the solemn benediction 
with which the Church of England at the close of its most solemn 
services gives its peace, not as the world giveth — the benediction 
which had been endeared to him through the long years of his 
faithful ministrations, every word of which was to him instinct 
with a peculiar life oh^its own, a peculiar reflex of his own pro- 
foundest feelings, “ The peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing keep our hearts and minds in the knowledge and love 
of God, and of His Son Jesu^ Christ our Lord ; and the blessing 
of God Almighty, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, be 
amongst us, and remain with us always.” 

- ^ R D. O. “ 



Art. VIII.— the INDIAN RINDERPEST. 

Report of the XfOmniiaaioners appointed to enquire into the 
origin^ nature^ cto., of Indian Cattle Plagv,es — with Appen-^ 
dices. 1871. 

O N what principle do general readeys in India, who interest 
themselves in public affairs, assess the relative value of the 
various subjects which arc from time to time brought under their 
notice? Do they enjoy. a great, irn^alpable, and unerring instinct 
in the matter — analogous to that by which the conductors oC 
the I'imes suit themselves to the ebb and flow of public opinion at 
Homo ? — or is it a deep critical stAiso, wliich guides both to wliat is 
of importance, and from what is of none? Or is it simple 
chance ? — or mere personal fancy ? We cannot tell ; we can only .say, 
that very frocjuently it isjjow as in ancient times — ' the race is not 
to the swift nor the battle to the strong;’ solid labour for Iho 
general and present good is often disregarded, and its record is 
unread, whilc^'Cvery journalist vies with his brethren in reproducing 
and criticising any pleasing translation of ancient Hindu fable. 

These remarks have been naturally suggested to us by observ- 
ing the almost total neglect wliich t)ie learned and copious labours 
of the Cattle Plague Commission have mot with at the hands of 
the Indian Press. Wo are well aware that a notice of the “Re- 
port ” as publislicd, ha.s been given by most of tlie Indian journals ; 
but these, as a rule, have gone no deeper into the matter than 
an entry in a catalogue might be expected to go, and# prove 
only one thing with perfect clearness, that those who wrote the 
notices— one and all~knew little or nothing of the subject of cat- 
tle plague when they toofe^np the report, and failed from such 
perusal as they gave that tnsij^ort, to cull from it any fact which 
^uld be of service in instructing the general p\iblio. Some even 
l^yive contested themselves with describing mainly the outside of 
the makiog silly little jokes based on its weight and 6120 . 

4.nd ^0 feel certain that no argument is necessary in sup- 
ppti ojP p^t , l^hat ti^e subject of cattle plague in this conn- 

yitst im^prlahcoi re<3^rd made, hy ihp 
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almost exclu'^ivi‘ly au agricultural country, where horneil cattle 
are used in nearly all the operations of the farm. Much money we 
are spending iu hopes of being able to avert from the cultivators 
the hardshipH caused by droughts or inundations ; but an earlier 
and more pressing necessity seems to be tho devising of some 
means by which to prevent tho destruction of caltlc by murrain. 

4 or dearth of water seed may never grow, but in the dearth of 
cattle it will not be sown. It ib strange, therefore, to find a genera- 
tio.i which has so wakeneifi up to the necessity of irrigation, standing 
actually still in tho presence of rinderpest with no practical de- 
vice to check it, and no great or real interest in the wliole ejues- 
tion. More surprising still do^this want of interest and this want ol 
resource appear, when we find that for thirty years past the sub- 
ject has been periodically reported on, and the labours of the recent 
Commission have both summarised the 'results of all previous 
labours in the same field of research, and have demonstrated with 
great clearness and originality both the nature of tho disease with 
which wo have to deal, and the means^by which wo can most 
effectually combat it. 

Turning for a moment to the earlier on(|uiiio8 made into tho 
nature of this dread murrain of boastH, wo lind tliat in tho year 
ISM, Dr. Duncan Stewart, then »Snperintend(uit-Genernl of Vuc- 
cinatiou at this Presidency, was tho first — as far as our knowlodgi' 
enables us to speak — to biing into prominent notice tho fact that 
there prevails in India an lufcctious disease among cattle by which 
immense nuiiibers perish in the course of every year. 

For fifteen long years did Dr. Stewart search after that disease 
of tho cow from which Jenner first obtained the mat(sial with 
which ,ho initialed the practice of vaccination. ITis object was to 
bo able to renew at will from tho cow of this country an active 
supply of vaccine, which in his day it \vas difficult to obtain in a 
fresh state from iSngland, In this endeavour, Imwover, ho failed. 
But iu tho course of his enquiries, he was brought into frequent 
contact with a disease iu the cow, attended sometimes with am’ 
eruption, and hence called by the natives matta ” 

By experiment he soon satisfied himself that this was not tho 
equivalent in the cow of “ matta'' (small-pox) iu mau ; but still 
prosecuted his enquiries fur and wide, led on iu this further in- 
vestigation by the V apt importaoce which tho subject assumed* as 
b&aringontho dire scourge of cattle disease. In the year 184ft 
ho embodied the result of his researches in a “ Bepprt on Smalbpox 
iu Calcutta Vaccination in Xiower Bengal. ” The Governmeat 
was tbfts i^kced iu possession of the important fact that a conta- 
giouii dkeai^ annually caused an enormous mortality among tho 
. cattlfl nf this couutry--^ country in which drau^^iit aurl milch cattle 
the main support^ of mue4cuths of the commuuity, 
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This being so, it is a matter of regret to note how little impor- 
tance the Governmen tof the day attached to the interesting 
report furnished by Dr. Stewart. For twenty long years no action 
wdiatever appears to have been taken regarding the cattle disease ; 
but in 1854 the matter was again brought prominently before 
Government, by the Secretary to the Agricultural Society, Mr. 
A. H, Blechyndcn, by Mr. John Stalkartt, whoso interest in all 
agricultural matters is well known, and by Mr. R. Rutherford, 
V.S. The outbreak of a fatal epizootic wAiich attacked the cattle 
which were brought together for the Agricultural Exhibition held 
in January 1804 at Alipore, was the immediate occasion of the 
matter being brought forward ; atiti it may be remarked that the 
matter could hardly have been brought more closel}^ home to 
Government, as the affected cattle died in an enclosure, which, at 
the time, might have been termed without exaggeration the 
Government Home Park. Dr. C. Palmer was asked to report on 
this subject, and in 1865 he stated his belief that the epizootic was 
genuine rinderpest. licro the matter might have rested for 
another twenty years, but for the accidents of English herds being 
ravaged by the same disease immediately after, — public atten- 
tion being therefore forcibly directed towards the solution of the 
problem, whotlier it was the duty of a Government to allow cattle 
to die by the thousand wlien it was within their power to apply 
measures which would serve materially to diminish the mortality 
and heavy pecuniary loss attending that mortality. England's 
loss has been India's gaiij on this as on many other occasions. 
Much information on the su\)ject was, under the orders of Govern- 
ment, collected by district officers, and by Commissioners of Division. 
When it was as complete as the circumstances of the cas^ admit- 
ted, the papers were transferred for analysis and report to the Civil 
Surgeon of Jessor. Dr. McLeod's Report on the Cattle Disease of 
Lower Bengal marks an era in the history of rinderpest It was 
published in the Supplement to the Calcutta Qazette on the 11th 
* March, 1868, and extends over fifty pages. It was a marvel of 
completeness at the time at which it was tvritten ; and considering 
that the author, at the time at which be undertook its compilation, 
probably k'peW as little about the diseases of cattle as he did about 
necroiaiiiaucyi •the wonder is he made so few mistakes as he 4id« 
There are, however, speOulations in it more ingenious than sound ; 
nnd if the ^nthpr ever a leisure hour in which to look baelt^oxi 
the views he then published, we feel sure that . he mil a^ree with 
hsin holdiig that mathy these views must be hhwjdoned whj# 
e:!t:|posed to the light which inoie recent researches J^ave thrown oh 
the subject. . After the publication bf this report man^ ; nut- 
thoaks of cattle pli^ue were brought to notice in different qii^ifters 
nnd on the 29th of November, 1859, tlA Governor-GOhefkl in 
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Council appointed a Commission to enquire into the whole subject 
of the diseases which prevail, and the best method of dealing with 
them. The title of the report published by this Commission we 
have placed at the head of our article, inasmuch as it combines 
the information conveyed by earlier reports with much that is new 
and valuable of its own. Before proceeding to indicate the scope 
of this report, it may perhaps be right to mention here that the 
above sketch only attempts to show in outline how the matter of 
destructive murrains ambng cattle has been pressed on the atten- 
tion of Government. The Cattle Plague Commissioners have 
brought out very distinctly that before Dr. Stewart’s report was 
published, various officials jfnd others not connected with the 
service of Government knew of the oxisteucebf diseases destruc- 
tive to cattle. The natives of ^ the counttry apply to the moat 
common of these diseases the same names that they make use of 
when speaking of small-pox in man, although the two diseases 
have little or nothing of an essential nature in common. 

A considerable amount of informatiem on the subject seems 
to have been obtained in reply to a circular issued by the 
Medical Board on the 4th of June 1^31. This circular bad 
for its object the instigation to a search after tlio variola 
vaccinse of Jenner in a systematic manner. It brought to light 
only the disease regarded by the natives as small-pox in the 
cow ; which even at this early date was almost conclusively 
xecoguised as something of a very different nature from the vac- 
cine disease. A curious circumstance was reported in 1S32 which 
tended in no small measure to complicate matters and retard 
a Satisfactory conclusion being arrived at. The Civil Burgeon of 
Murshtdabtid in that year succeeded in obtaining successful results 
in vaccinating a child, as be believed, from a cow with hasanio 
or small-pox. Wliat actually happened no one will ever know ; 
Ibtit this much at least is certain, that basanto in the cow did 
»ot cause vaccine Jn the child. Whether the Civil Surgeon was ^ 
fortunate euougb to discover the true variola vaccines, which 
he mistook for basanto, or whether he W'as the dupe of th« 
trickery of some vaccinator,, will for ever remain unknown. ' On© 
etispicious element in ;the case is the fact that the cow Concerned 
belan^d to the v^cinat^jr^yi^hile year with Oo*ws; >^hich had. 
;‘;hnt ' were' ,, proj^^rtyi of .the , vacoipitersi - all ' the ’ 
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those success was obtained ; and then three cl)ildrcn of Europeans 
were operated on as well as some native children. All the tliree 
had len attack of small-pox in a bad form, and one of them died. 
Here too we are kept in doubt what was the true solution of 
what was recorded. A vaccinator having surreptitiously inoculated 
tlie four children, on whom the lymph had effect with true small- 
pox, after they had been operated on with the virus of cattle plague, 
would offer a ready explanation, but all evidence is denied us 
on this point. The calamitous results of t?iis experiment- produced 
a profound impression on medical men in India, and put a com- 
plete stop to further inoculations being practised. In 183G, Dr, 
Lamb, tlie Civil Surgeon, sent a ver^ important communication to 
the Superintending Surgeon describing cattle plague as ho saw it 

Dacca, where the year before al»put a thousand deaths had been 
caused by it. The Medical Board seems to have failed in appre- 
ciating the true value of all these reports bringing to light the 
existence of rinderpest, but were satisfied that tliey could not ob- 
tain their supply of vaccine from the cow in India. It is on this 
account that we have given such a prominent place to Dr. Duncan 
Stewart’s memoir on the subject, as he so prominently brought the 
matter to the notice of Government as worthy on its OAvn account 
to deserve their attention, apart from all considerations regarding 
the source from which a supply of vaccine might be obtained. 

Ill the same year that Dr. Lamb wrote, Mr. H. Piddirigton, tho 
autlior Lmo of Storms, published his observations on rin- 

derpest in the Transactions of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society. His own cattle liad been attacked on several occasions 
diiring the short period of seven or eight years, and he statcffTiis 
confidence in the efficacy of fumigation with muriatic acid. 

To complete the above cursory sketch of the glimpses at cattio 
plague obtainable before tho Report of the Commissioners was 
written, we may liere adduce also from their Report that they 
obtained the evidence of the Mtinsif of Dibrugarh, to the effect 
that he remembered having heard his father mention that cattle 
plfigtie occurred in 1797^ in the district of Sibs%ar. They 
also ascertained the fact from th6 oral testimony of many that* 
cattle- pr^^ailcd in Assam before the British occupation 

also quote fi:oni Mr. Eaiteirs report that he had 
met: wH^ aq Oossaih t^ad from a bok>k in th^i Assamese 
.^'^acter,:v 'tbafc ittVilSlW'tli'ie disease >tta<jked' 'cattle of the 
iP^Vmese army of spread from cattlei oif 

th:j^,i'=0ountr5f commitri'idig ‘'gWAt-' Dr. ’Duticah;Stewart"s^ 'iri* ’ 
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extending over thirty pages. This portion of their work has been 
done with great care, and is of extreme value, as it embodies within 
readable limits the results of the entire enquiry. In it, after some 
introductory paragraphs explanatory of the objects the Commission 
had in view, the mode of enquiry they adopted, the arrangement 
they intended to follow in the report, and other kindred topics, tlicy 
boldly take up in a separate section the conditions affecting the 
prevalence of murrains. On this subject they state that there is 
no evidence to show fihat cattle disease may not make its ap- 
pearance at any place, whatever its geology, soil, altitude, or other 
physical condition. They do not believe that the disease is born of 
the soil, they look ou it a§ being epizootic and not enzootic ; 
and bold that there is nothing in the geology or topography or 
atmospheric influences of India render these diseases iiievitablepr 
ineradicable. As a consequence of these beliefs, the Commissioners 
hold that there is good hope of being able by repressive measures 
to limit and restrain the devastations of the Indian rinderpest. In 
support of their view they instance the effect of isolated positions in 
preventing the influx of the disease. They tell us, for example, it 
is never of spontaneous origin in islands ; all cases of murrain 
occurriug in an island being clearly traceable to importation. 
The physical obstacles afforded by hills to the cattle being asso- 
ciated together also is made to give valuable evidence in the same 
direction ; as when rinderpest does break out in any hilly tract, there 
is never any suspicion of its spontaneous origin ; its importation 
can always be traced. The action of large rivers in presenting bar- 
riers to the spread of the disease, and the importance of guarding 
feirtiss, are also brought prominently forward. 

The conditions favourable to the spread of this plague among 
cattle are briefly alluded to. The influence of roads in furnishing 
a'couduit b3r which the disease may flow ; an increasing civilisation 
by clearing jungle, extending agriculture, opening out communi- 
eatibns, and promoting the buying and selling of stock, are aU 
enumerated as requiring counter measures to check the murrain 
from spreading over the country. • 

The Commissioners do not face the difficalt task of point- 
ing out what is to be done to prevent and limit the propagation 
of <^ttle plague ifrom Jthibse huiseries of contagious •diseases which 
lukur^itit fhrmsh. Stock from ail sid^ h^re 
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Even under apparently more favourable circumstances, facilities 
for the ready spread of cattle disease are not wanting ; as when 
an estimate of stock to area would show a low figure, and an 
apparently unfavourable condition for the spread of disease, the 
universal practice of herding and of crowding cattle densely together, 
enables any contagion which may once be brought among them 
to be freely disseminated. 

The complete absence of any system of fencing in India constitutes 
a fertile source of mischief, as it permits tl^ affected cattle of one 
owner to convey the disease to the stock of his neighbours. Many 
conditions favourable to the spread of rinderpest in India are 
brought to notice, but the reporters fciesitate to suggest measures 
to meet the difficulty ,* as these facilities, they say, must be studied 
locally in elaborate deta^, before the question of local remedial 
measures can be decided on. ' 

There seems to be reason for believing that the hide trade 
may assist in spreading contagion by diseased bides in transit. 
Soaking the hides in salt, onlimeand water, renders them innocuous, 
and this is a plan which should be adopted whenever it can be put 
into force at the place where an animal dies. 

In Section 3, the diseases of stock arc treated of. We find 
that— • 

1st. Rinderpest, 

2nd. Foot and mouth disease, 

3rd. Hoven, 

4jth. Quarter-ill, 

5 th. Pleuro-pneumonia, 

Gth. Bhooknee or purging, 

7th, Cystic disease. 

8th. Throat swelling, are the diseases which may be looked on 
as tlie most important Conditions of the foot and mouth loading 
to ulcers in both situations, which prevent the animals from moving 
about easily or eating, characterise the disease placed second on the 
Ifet. This affection passes readily from -animal to animal, but 
onj attack does not secure immunity from a second. The 
disease is seldom fatal unless neglected ; and cleanliness, disinfec- 
and simple precautions are all that are necessary in dealing 

i^pvein consists of over^rdistentioa of the rumen (first stomach) > 
and ^ usually cau^d by a surfeit on the young vegetation which 
er after drought brings up. As it afifeejs mmj cattfe 
«ijpl|uneouSj^, it mb,y almost appear to be episosptia In the 
skilled agents to i^rform the simple operation of Igp- 
piite the rumen, the disease is thought to be ipeurables. 

We aire nest told what quarter^ill is ; but its being a widespread 
dis^e whiijn destroys cattle largely> is uiade <se of as an argumonk 
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to urge ilic spread of sound views regarding the sanitary and 
medical treatment of stock throughout rural India.’' 

* Pleuro-pueun;onia (inflammation of the lungs and their surround- 
ing inembrane*s), tlmugh existing in India and at times prevailing 
extensively in the Panjab, docs not destroy so many cattle as rinder- 
pest or bliooknee. Isolated cases of the disease are often iuct 
with ; and even when it attacks considerable numbers at one time, 
its contagiousness in India is not so well established as it is in other' 
countries. l 

The disease termed by the natives hhukni consists of a form of 
diarrhoea, with great emaciation. It seems to confine itself to the 
districts of Gujranwala and Jhang ; and to be caused by the usa of 
improper food and water. • 

Cystic disease consists in the flesh of tjie animal being iufosfed 
by bladders which are the Iftrval stage of tape worms. The 
common tape worm which inhabits man in India is the toenia 
mediocaneUata. The extreme prevalence of this parasite among 
Europeans in the Panjab is caused by., the consumption of beef 
containing the cyst, which grows into the worm. Tlio Commis- 
sion, while bringing together various papers on this subject, do not 
seem to have added much to our previous information. 

Throat swelling seems to be regarded by the reporters an 
a symptom only of other diseases, and not as a sepaiate ail- 
ment. As they had not seen any instance of it, their surmise is 
necessarily vague and indecisive. 

After brief observations on the foregoing diseases, the subject of 
rinderpest is treated of separately in the fourth section of the 
rsp-irt. 

Though Gilchrist in 1848, C. Palmer in 18C4, and all subso- 
queut observers had identified the great Indian scourge of cattle 
with the ^ rinderpest of Europe, it is satisfactory to find that the 
Commission, agreeing with tliese authorities, declare that tlie 
steppe murrain of llussia and* the bamnto which carries off 
annually so many thousand head of cattle in India, are opo and 
the same disease. On this point there cannot be any longer j^ny 
reasonable doubt .5 .aq4 we glance with disfavoui* over an ambiguous 
paj^graph he^ed j“the only certain test of identity/'! , Hei:e 
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cial lest/^ an iincertainty moreover which did not exist in the minds 
of the writers, and which we trust no one will, ever attempt to 
set at rest by inoculating^ the cattle of England with virus drawn 
from diseased Indian animals. The work of the Commissioners 
has been well done ; proofs abound everywhere, which are as 
crucial and as certain as any inoculation practised in England 
could possibly be ; and we object to their giving any gvouiids for 
drawing the unfair deduction that till such a crucial is applied, 
some measure of doubt must still rerrfaiii. We do not wish to 
deny that it might satisfy the self-assertion of some veterinary 
practitioner in jSngland, to be able to go over the same ground 
as that already traversed in India, bjf obtaining the cattle plague 
poison from India, and after producing the disease, satisfying him- 
self of its identity with rinderpest,^ Nor do we wish to deny that 
such a person might be found roundly aflirming that nothing but 
the evidence afforded by the use of his own eyes would satisfy him \ 
but what we do deny is* that the test applied by such a person 
would be a whit more crudal or more certain than the tests which 
have been applied in India. 

We consider the question of the identity of English and Indian 
rinderpest as finally settled, and wish that the Commissioners had 
refrained from casting doubt on their own conclusions, even in the 
guarded language used by Uiem on the occasion. 

What is this disease then of which cattlo die in such numbers ? 


The answer to this question has to be searched for over many 
pages scattered over numerous portions of the report. It seems 
to be a low fever, complicated with a particular form of dysentery. 

We are told that an animal may be labouring under the dlS^so 
for several days (4 — 10) before it shows any symptoms of bdSng ill. 
This the Commissioners call the stage of incubation ; and during 
it, the heat of the body rapidly increases, as may be ascertain- 
ed by the aid of a thermometer. The next or premonitory 
Mnge may last from two to four days, anil is characteri^d 
the afected animal showing great languor. It is seen 
sji!qparaiing itself from other cattle, drooping Us head and omitting 
tp-^heW the cud, Itia coat stares^ and the mucous tnembm^ 
can be seen are found to be congested. The third stftge 
Inlands: oirpr 4^ to ft ve j is by .Ipyen'i a 
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now dies ; or if it recovers, the heat gradually returns to the body, 
it begins to eat, improvement taking place slowly, till in from 
fifteen to twenty days the atiimal is well. 

mortem examinations were frequently performed under the 
Btiperintendence of Mr. Hallen, V.S., the able President of the 
Commission ; and the disease is found in nearly all cases to have 
left its marks almost exclusively on the mucous membranes 
throughout the whole of the animal's body. But while the first 
two stomachs were Ifctlo affected, the last two were almost 
invariably the seat of well-marked morbific changes. The folds 
of the third stomach were often found perforated by ulcers ; 
while congestions, extravasations of blood, and ulcers were found 
so uniformly in the fourth stomach as to lead to the belief that 
this was the chief seat of the disease. 0 

The reporters know of no specific treatment. They recommend 
saline laxatives, followed by astringents and stimulants ; rice or 
pease gruel as food, and a sparing allowance of water. Under this 
treatment they believe that 20 per ceni^f cattle that would other- 
wise die may be saved. 

Having thus endeavoured to give our readers a general but 
accurate idea of what Indian cattle plague really is, and 
mentioned the curative treatment on which tlie Commission 


chiefly relies, we must now glance at i«the subject of prevention, 
which is acknowleded to be of vastly greater importance than 
cure. It is treated of at great length in many parts of the 
report. In particular Dr. Kenneth McLeod’s valuable paper is 
reprinted ir\t extenso. General principles are everywhere laid 
d<T^, and precautions pointed out ; while the questions of ap- 
plying measures to the case of particular localities is properly 
left undefined, witlP the view df , special enquiry into local cir- 
cumstances, local customs, and local arrangements being made 
before Steps are taken to enforce the necessary preventive 

may bo imported 
locality, admits of no doubt. All the natives 
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be solved ; for wbon a very general belief exists in tbe advantages 
to be gained by following simple rules, the intelligent minority 
will, it is hoped, gladly avail themselves of the benefits which they 
know to bo within their grasp, and an ignorant or fatalistic 
majority will gradually bo educated by the greater enlighten- 
ment of the iutelligcut few. The people of this country are as gre- 
garious os their herds ; and if the headman of a village be gained 
over to the side of prudent treatment, — whether for the prevention 
or the cure of cattle disease, — the whole pillage community will 
follow in his steps. That there is abundance of intelligence among 
the headmen of our villages wo have good reason to know ; and if 
the enforcement of any legislative fSrovisions be preceded by gain- 
ing these men to our^side, wc say. witli confidence, that the victory 
is gained, and cattle plague may be rooted out of this country in 
the same degree, if not m the sanfc manner, as it was rooted out 
at home. 

The remarks of the Member of the Civil Service who served on the 
Commission aic v cry apposite. He says — “I desire to place on record 
my conviction that any legislation having for its object the repression 
and prevenfiou of cattle muiraiu, should be introduced with 
great caution ; and I believe it to be doubtful whotbor much good 
would result fiom a very strict law on the subject, until the people 
have been tiained to see the necessity for it. The civil author- 
ities with whom as a member of tbe Commission 1 had occasion 
to convoiso, as well as many native gentlemen, declared themselves 
opposed to all complicated legislation with refeionco to cattJo 
mui rains, paitly on the ground that it would bo resented by the 
people, and jiartly because, from waut of adequate super visi^if* it 
would be inoperative in the present condition of the country?’ 

An immense amount of valuable information on this subject has 
been collected in Appendix No. V., which extends over some seventy 
pages of the report, and is entitled, “Papers regarding the Sani>« 
tary Treatment of Epizootics, and special legislation.” The 
^neasures which have to be enforced when a'" murrain becomes 
general, must necessarily prove very irksome to all the inhabitants 
of any infected district who possess cattle. 

Any system of arrtogements which has for its aim the stamp* 
ing oat Of cattlo plague when once it has made head over a con* 
sidcrable tract of country, entails an extravagant outlay of moneys. 
AjptijUi ^yheu a murrain has once been allowed tospread^ the mere 
Ibroo of numbers conies tp present an almost insuperable difiicpl'- 
tf \ and tbcdiest measures begin to prove inoperative simply from 
tna impossibility' of finding an ado^uato numbers of agents to 
enforce their requirements; It is to care and attention when the 
plague begins on which reliance must chiofiy be placed ; and the 
Oemmissionem have done well in bringing|foiwoxd; as the* first 
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requiremeut of any law, “ the duty of giving early notice.” They 
also onumcruto a great variety of agencies through whom this 
early information may bo obtained — as villago headmen, special 
agency, pound-keepers, the police, panebayats, samiud&rs, &c. &c. Ko 
single definite proposition is made, because the committee leave the 
special arrangements of each locality to be decided by local 
peculiarities. But to ua it appears that on this point at least one 
universal rale might be laid down, and the owner of the diseas- 
ed animal made the pcsson primarily responsible for notifying 
to the executive the appearance of disease among his cattle. 
The owner is always present, and always must obtain the earliest 
notice of disease among his <own kino ; and if there were no other 
reasons for making him responsible for piompt report to the 
authorities, we think these two are sufficient. It may como to be a 
question to whom the owner is tb report, and after the report is 
made through how many agents it n^ust pass before it arrives 
at the Magistrate ; but it should never for one moment be attempted 
to take the responsibility of setting tlto requisite machinery in 
motion off the owner, and fix it on any other person. In propor- 
tion as this first principle is stringently enforced or relaxed, will 
success or failuro in dealing with the matter depend. The duty of 
giving early notice is a cardinal requirement. Limit the mischief 
to the first few cases which appear, and the epizootic peases. 
If once this single fact is recognised, and a place of impor- 
tance IS accorded to it such as its intrinsic value demands, on 
immense step is made towards simplifying not only the legisla- 
tive requirements, but all the machinery which becomes neces- 
Sic^for successfully carrying out the law. 

Make it stringently imperative on the owners of sick cows to 
make it known that his stock is dying ; lot any breach of duty on 
this point be visited with heavy penalties, regarding the severity 
of which there can be no question ; for the rest, let the law be as 
lenient as the circumstances of the case permit, but on this point 
no sentiment of f&se humanity or misplaced sympathy wiui aif 
uneducated agricultural population must lie permitted to stagid 
in the way of the law being made stringent in the highest degree. 
The owner of a plague-strioken ox may become the memui of death 
to thousands of eattle belonging to hb peighhojuu Xet him 
know that hf not giving ooTioe, public danger is iacunred j and 
mying mto teld him of the direct consequences of inaction nm 
Ub part in negtecting to give notioo, thow him no merqy if Ito 
ndgleet in 0ve the proper information to the proper y^uthontienw 
treat him aS a malemctor-w-visit him with the same penalties as ve 
already visit those who by poison or maiming cans# dostruetinn to 
thn cattle of the country/ Mercy to one mdividnal in such a 
oaso'moans cruelty the test of ike population of his district > 
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Widespread fur-searching cruelty such as it would be difficult to 
eubauce, either in kind or in degree. 

The next requirement which must be provided for, is stated to 
lie prompt segregation. Here the reporters very properly place 
the responsibility on the owners. How the sick are to lie isolated 
and the healthy to be segregated is, they say, a problem not easy 
to solve. Ihey incline to the belief that special “village arrange- 
ments,** as distinct from private arrau^emcats by the owners, are 
preferable. In this we think they are/u^ error. If we are shut 
up to one or other alternative, we would have little hesitation in 
adopting the one of the sick cattle# isolated on the premises of 
their owners. But wo think that we%are not shut up to the neces- 
sity of Jiiuiting ourselves to the one or other branch of the altor- 
native suggested by t^e report There seems to be no sufficient 
feasoQ why the law should not recognise both alternatives, and 
also include half-a-dozen other plans as well. It is to a hard and 
fast line that we object ; we do not know enough of the people 
to bo able to draw such a line with safety. Perhaps we ought 
rathor to say that on the contrary we know so much, as to be certain 
that the feelings not only of people in different districts, but 
of individuals in the same village, vary so considerably that any 
single arrangement we could make, would prove intoleiablo to 
large numbers of them. We believe also that with a variety of 
suitable plans at command, we could accomplish as much as could 
bo accomplished by one or two stringent expedients ; while the 
measures enforced by a flexible and many-sided law would be 
resented by very few indeed of those affected by it. The local 
prejudices must bo carefully studied, and the views of the ^?qplo 
fully understood, bofoie any of the alternatives sanctioned by law 
could be selected as the most fitted for any special occasion or 
particular locality. The people, moreover, must be educated 
to see that the measure is entirely for their good ; and then 
as a rule not only may we expect to sco opposition become 
^less and less, but we may also in due course oP time, look for the 
lyiarty co-operation of the people in our endeavours to do 4:hem 
good. It need not take long to make at least a beginning 
of this education. Those who can read may be taught by means 
of notices or^ pamphlets, wlule there is no murram impending. 
When the plague has broken out, an intelligent agedt iviU ofteju 
Iliad little difficulty iu explaining to the people ^hat is necessary 
in the emergency# and in overcoming ignoraht opposition. That 
this oannol^ always he done, and that on oecatf on ive must be 

K ed to dea<* with opporition, need not scare us from making an 
It to legislate, A Permissive law need not be put in force 
when "the executive considers that it would prove oppji^ssive, . 
hNtcanse it would raise the angry feelings of farge numbers in'some 
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special community and bring them into open collision with the 
authorities ; and in many cases the mere knowledge of the fact that 
the law could be applied would make right-thinking people leadily 
acquiesce in any airangements that might be thought necessary for 
their good. That the people of India as a rule would respect any 
law, which they rccoguised as being for their good, and which 
was applied with recasonable regard to their own wishes, admits of 
no doubt. 

All that the law cau ?*casonably require of either the individual 
or tlie community after disease has been reported, is that diseased 
animals shall be so dealt w^th that the contagion shall not be 
allowed to be conveyed to others. Doubtless many owners will pre- 
fer to keep charge of their own sick stock ; and so long as they arc 
willing and able to adopt precaiitions which satisfy the require- 
ments of a skilled local agent, tiio less inteiference on our part 
with the carrying out of details the better. Some persons will be 
found so ciicumstanccd that they aie unable to comply with very 
necessary orders on the subject of isolation, while others would 
gladly make over their sick cattle to the care of some public 
establishment. Wc think it is a great mistake to suppose that the 
class who from defective room or poveity cannot easily keep 
their sick cattle sepaiate from their healthy ones, aie a numerous 
body. The expense of running up a bamboo shed for the accommoda- 
tion of a single cow is simply nothing. In a bamboo country, if the 
owner of a cow is too poor to purchase the few materials necessary, 
in nine cases out of ten ho can very easily beg or borrow them. 
The other section of the community who would avail themselves 
of well managed public provision for looking after diseased 
cattle, •would doubtless in many distriets prove to be a large body. 
All depends, however, on the management of such an institution \ 
and we do not think that the difficulties in organizing such 
establishments have been sufficiently appreciated by the reporters. 
Should the menial in charge of the cattle make the most of his 
opportunities, and instead of feeding the cattle misappropriate the*' 
funds entrusted to him for their welfare, cattle-owners woul4 
not be slow in resenting the oppression implied in removing their 
cattle from their own mtge, and placing them in the keeping of a 
dishoni^t custodian. To secure attention for stock Oither sent 
wjUingly, or forcibly taken to these pounds, would require tho 
most car^td local arrangements ; and considering the chances of 
mfsmanageifnentt great caution would be required in making use 
of compuTsory measures which the law might authorise# 

It ts by no means unlikely tbat in some ijHaces it would 
he found Impolitic to attempt to force the peo]d^ either to We 
^*for their diseased and contagious cattle^ or to allow othem to 
attend to the necessary restriotions for them. In suoh a OfM, 
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while for the time ceasing to impose restrictions on the action 
of individuals, the executive might be empowered to deal with 
any obstinate community as a dangerous class, and place the 
village or circle of villages in quarantine ; so as to prevent, 
while the plague prevailed, all communication with the outside 
world likely to allow of contagion being spread beyond the affect- 
ed locality. A special cordon of police would be necessary to 
enforce such quarantine ; the cost would properly be borne by the 
locality whose obstinacy required such a^spocial provision. Having 
recourse to such means of repression must always be decided on 
with hesitation. It is punitive ii/ its very essence ; and, unlike 
segregation in the houses of owners, nr in special establishments, 
can never be acceptable under any circumstances to those on 
\Yhom the restriction is imposed. 

Were it probable that enforcing such a quarantine would be 
often necessary, wo would have to abandon all thoughts of 
limiting cattle murrains by legislation. It is only the certainty 
that such stringent measures will be seldom required, which 
encourages the hope that much may bo effected by cauti- 
ous and judicious laws on the subject It is possible, with 
the assistance of a law, to persuade the great majority of 
men that to take certain precautions when their rattle arc 
sick is a gain ; and we may undoubtedly expect their co-oper- 
ation in giving early notice when their lierds begin to sicken 
and die. It must be tlie prime object of every law to secure the 
willing acquiescence of the people, or else the very first requiie- 
mout to ensure success will never be obtainable. There are those 


who recognise in the pole-axc a simple and effective means tt dis- 
posing of tho cattle plague, and who advocate that even in 
India this remedy should he freely applied. In any single village 
the advocates of this treatment might support their statements 
by stamping out the outbreak ; but to make the attempt would 
be fatal to success on any largo scale. At once •the people would 
^place themselves against us, and incur any penalty rather than 
be accessaries to the crime of slaughtering their cattlb ; all notices 
of stock having become infected would be withhold, and even 
if the plains of India ran red with tho blood of oxen, no success 
would be gai!>ed in lessening the mortality and saving valuable 
national property. • 

allow of assistianoo being given to the people when they ve 
iA danger of lofting their herdft, the creation of a body of skilled 
Agents consWtutes a necessary portion of the scheme as sketched 
iniL the report* Th^ employment of such agents can hardly now 
be termed m experiment as in various portions of tho report it 
is mentioned that salwtries (native farriers) have beeu*eatis- 
aotorily made use of in conuection with catule plague. 
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Ifc is proposed to ba7e a traiain^ school for this class, and tn 
have them educated in the elements of veterinary medicine. When 
not employed in work leudered necessary by cattle plague, they^ 
would prove useful to the people in treating other diseases of 
cattle ; and by being appointed to districts would bo on the spot 
when outbreaks occurred and be ready to direct sanitary precau- 
tions during early periods of the visitations, when promptness 
means success, delay failure. The information regarding all matters 
connected with cattle which such agents could procure for a ccutral 
college would, when extending over a series of years, prove most 
valuabla : 

In our remarks on the " General Report ” we have taken 
occasion to indent freely on some of the appendices ; and we have 
little to say regarding them, except that they contain funds of 
information stored in a form accessible to all. The sound 
sense which pervades the whole report is also shown in the 
careful arrangement of the appendices, in which facts and opi- 
nions find their own appropriate plach, and with the aid of a 
full and carefully compiled index can lie readily got at, without 
the painful seal ch BO often necessary under similar ciicumstances. 
Thus general information, reports, and evidenc(‘, are systematically 
arranged in Appendix II. Selected statistical statements in 
Appendix III. The subject of cattle poisoning has an appendix 
to itself ; and the subject is of such great importance, and the 
materials so fully and carefully investigated, that they deserve to 
Lave a review to themselves. 

Appendix y is devoted exclusively to papers on thesani- 
tai^' veatment of epizootics. Tho experiments carried out by 
the dommission, and tho cases treated by them, are detailed 
in Appendix Yl. ; while Appendix YII. contains full accounts 
of the post mortem examinations conducted during their en- 
quiry. Appendix YlII. consists of a glossary which materially 
aids the eaty reading of parts of the report which would vrith-, 
out it lose much of their value. Those appendices are long, 
very long, btft not too long ; and owing to the forethought dis- 
j^layediu their arrangement, searcheis after information n^ only 
turn oyer the pagmi devoted to the subject on which they require 

enliahtenmcnk 

' report is rich in information on man/ other pointe berides 
which wo have hax»ught forward!, for mstance, the impierTifh 
moot tdt the breed Of cattle is taken up } and the authors declare 
Btron|gli|i' in fovonr of indigenous and against the mtlmduoUon of 
any mreign breed. The recent rise m the price of stooh is 
dieenssed, and traced to otlier causes than cattle plague. The 
system of feeding and watering cattle has been inreeWgaM, 
and abundant roomuor improvement pointed Cut OUmpees 
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are also obtained at matters of liigli interest to the political 
economist, by which cattle are directly aflcctcd, and which de- 
serve the careful attention of all well-wishers of India. In the 
ancient law books, provision is made to preserve pasture lands 
between the village and fields. Vrihaspati and Manu lay down, wo 
are told, precise rules to prevent such grazing grounds from being 
subdivided ; and render it imperative on all true believers to pre- 
serve them intact. Many causes have led to these village commons 
having been brought uuder the plough. The decennial settlement 
included tlieso within the assessed areas^ The greater demands for 
oil seeds, and agricultiiral produce gwreraily, has led to the exten- 
sion of cultivation in recent years ; the zamind^rs have seized 

tlieir opportunities for breaking these pasture lands. And 

each bigh^ of ground which as pasturage brought them in eight 
annas brings in, if reclaimed, the full rent of cultivated land. 
The minute division and subdivisit>n of cultivated lands, have at 
length reduced small holdings to a limit at which the existence 
of grazing ground is sometimes an impossibility. The cattle of 
the rayats have throughout suffered by these transactions \ and as 
commons now in many places no longer exist to which they can 
bo driven for their food, they arc now forced to pick up a precari- 
ous existence in cultivated fields after the crops arc removed, or 
on fallow land, or am^ng the sedgy grass of marshy land, and 
along the embankments of roads and the raised divisions which 
mark off field from field. The gradual disappearance of tho 
village common-lands has long l)eeu known to district officers in 
Lower Bengal ; and many oi them have looked forward to the 
lime when it will be necessary to re-enact the old laws of Manu 
for their preservation. We are glad that the subject ha^hneu 
again brought to notice by tho Commissioners, and trust that 
when Government takes legislative action on tho report it will 
not forget the necessity of securing for the village cattle their 
ancient right of common. 

The whole Report is one which reflects great credit on all con ' 
•corned in its production, and tho Government jfossesscs in it funds 
of exact information on which safe action may bo talcen. 

£xcopt inasmuch as it may conduce to the matter being at 
last taken up in earnest, it can not bo hoped that the mere print- 
ing of the report will havo the effect of saving tho lives of cattle ; 
md considering tho masterly way that the investigation has be^n 
it is not too much to nopo that it will ka4 to somc- 
tumg being done, 4s the reporters themselves point out^ it has 
only okarei tho way for fbrtljor systematic investigations, on a 
moro extended scale and carried out on a well considered plan, 
Vjbo Oommission ceased to exkt as soon as tho functions allotted to 
it were over, end no arrangements havo been made for carrying out 
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the -work -which the report pointed out was yet to be done. We 
Iru'it the Government will be alive to the magnitude of the interests 
involved, and that wo may soon find a single Cattle Plague Com- 
missioner appointed to carry on the enquiry so successfully begun. 

The appointments of the head of the Veterinary School, -which 
is one of the projects brought forward, and such a Conynissioner 
to give advice and assistance in dealing with cattle plague, could 
be well combined in one person ; and who is so well able to hold it 
as the talented President of the Cattle Plague Commission ? 

The experience which h^ has accumulated in various parts of 
India, while conducting*a ’Ve^y diSicult enquiry, together with 
the success he achieved in Mrope as the he^ of a large veteri- 
nary college, servo to combine jn him many of the most import- 
ant qualifications to such a union of ofiSces ; and in bringing Mr, 
Hallon’s name prominently forwaid, we, bring the task we set 
before ourselves to a conclusion. 



Art. IX.— topics OF THE QUARTER. 
The Native Civil Service in Bengal, 


T he most important feature in the educational proceedings of 
the Go\?ernraent of Bengal during the past muirtcr, lias 
been the publication of a scheme by which Mr. Campbell hopes to 
regenerate the Native Civil Service of ^is ^province. The schomo 
is really supplementary to that intr^iced last year, imdor which 
a competitive examination was hell in February last, of certain 
nominated candidates for appointiislfents in the Subordinate Exe- 
cutive Service and the Police and Opium Departments ; and it 
is^ intimately connected a with Mr. CampbeU’s useful but costly 
project of an extension of the Subordinate Executive Service by 
a large increase in our subdivisional establishments. To say that 
in Its details it is as yet crude and imperfect, is only to say that 
it has recently come from the hands of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
whom a powerful imagination and an extreme love of vigour 
seldom permit to see the force of many minor difficulties which 
readily occur to less imaginative and more logical mortals, to stay 
their hands and their pens ; but that the measure when rounded and 
polished will have a most beneficial effect, both directly on the tone 
and character of the native civil officers, and indirectly on our 


general system of education, we do not doubt, We propose to 
devote a few lines to a consideration of the possible advantages that 
may be derived from the scheme, and of the imperfections which 
at present disfigure it ; but before doing so, it is necessary 
to notice the distinguishing features of the two other projects with 
which, as we have said, it is closely connected. The commoa 
object of all these schemes is to improve the efficiency of our native 
administrative agency--;/irs^, by raising its character and education; 

by increasing its numbers. We will briefly consider 
Rrst th© measures proposed by Mr, Campbell under the latter head^ 
asj?mng the more simple ; we shall see, however, that these mea- 
sur^ are also exp^oted to effhet some good under the formed 
Mainly, with m Qpyernment 

: Beh^l more aetivpl|r/^ Mr^ Campbell proposes to establish: one 

thost 

financial 

Is ' ''so /'c^- 
ve^' heavy eikipiandi^ 

' the; ^bpli- 
tbe imposition of unpdpulcir' 
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rates and cesses. It should, however, be remembered, in estimat- 
ing its effect on tho minds of the people who supply the funds, 
that all this money will bo expended on the people themselves— 
that it will piovule suitable and useful employment for a large 
number of posons — and that in this way, if the results at all 
correspond to Mr. Campbeirs expectations, the expenditure will 
bo i) 0 ))ular as well as produchve. Whether the money might 
not be judiciously oxpeudnl on other objects more popular and more 
prod noli VO, is anoth(‘r (luostion ; and one which it would be idle to 
discuss at length in this 

Tlic second considoiationXrtlie usefulness of or tho necessity 
for tho woik which will acitUlIy be done by these subordinate 
oxccuiivc officers — is again one upon which* opinions will wide- 
ly differ. Of course woik can be created for them ; and 
as long as Mr. Campblel is Licuienant-Uovernor of Bengal, 
doubt nob that plenty of such work will be imposed on them. 
Doubtless their services can be utilised in carrying out the 
provisions of tho Road Cess Act; bvit it is hardly fair that 
the general resources of the province should be burdened (at 
all events to the detriment of education and similar services) 
with the expeudituro iuctirrcd under any such Act. Again, 
these officers may bo employed, as Mr. Campbell suggests, in 
attending to local public works (for they are all to be practi- 
cal surveyors and engineers) ; but then on tho other hand it 
will he asked, what are wo going to do with our sub-divisional 
overseers ? Again, they may be used to superintend the details 
of Settlements and Government estates;” but in most of the 
districts of Bengal this work is very slight indeed at the present 
day. is true that they will undoubtedly help carry on 

that active supervision and a<1 ministration which the Lieu- 
** tonaut-Governor desires to see carried out ; ” and we will even 
allow that such active supervision and administration is impossible 
with tho present staff of Deputy Magistrates, who are undoubt- 
edly burdened with much judicial, treasury, and ofBco work, and 
who moreover have no executive establishments as the tebsildirs 
(who arc something like Bengal sub-divisional officers, on* a 
smaller scale) have in other parts of ludia^ Two lakhs per 
annum is certainly a heavy price to pay for a vjiguely general 
jnerease of adniimstrative activity ; but wo may fairly take into 
account the fact that tho now ostablisHments will onobto the 
GovornmOnt to cope more suecojssfully with many important add 
intitfOtting enrittiries into local statistics, and with ma^iy economle 
and sooiaf problems that have hitherto eluded their grasp. 

With Mr, CamnbelVs vievfs on the third consideration whioh 
natui;ally stiggosts Itself iti connexion with the new scheme* the 
advdutago of giving* highly responsible officers like Deputy 
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Magistrates a good ofiScial training in subordinate posts where 
thoir iiiexporiencc will do less harm, we heartily agree. Few 
that have had any practical knowledge of tho method in which 
the Subordinate Executive Service has been recruited — and wo 
arc not now speaking of the exceptional appointments of Euro- 
peans — will be inclined to differ from us wlum wo affirm that that 
method has been necossaiily n thoroughly faulty one, even where 
the best intentions have guided the selection. Wo believe that 
these .appointments, involving the almost immediate exercise of 
some of the gravest and most solcim/rotponsi hi li ties tliat can bo 
confided to a public officer, have of lyue been very genoially, and 
almost of necessity, conferred eitl^f on raw and utterly inexperi- 
enced lads fiesh fioiu college, or on old officials who liavo gained 
their experience in the unwholesome school of the subordinate 
establishments of the district or divisional offices. In tho former 
case, men of a certain amount of cultivation and social position 
have sometimes been secured; but the necessary result of their 
Ignorance of the world and of official life has been, that they have 
had to learn the wholo of their duties by a course of vivisection, 
at the cost of the unfortunate people committed to their apprentice 
hands. In tho latter case, the more routine duties of tho magis- 
terial office have pcihaps usually been more efficiently performed ; 
but tho disastrous results of placing in authority ignorant and 
often narrow-minded men of no social position, and of no repu-^ 
tation or influence other than that which they derive from their 
official power, must be obvious to all Mr. Campboirs new sub- 
divisionlil establishments — we need not here refer to tho army of 
cha2)rd8i8* to bo enlisted under the scheme — will involve 
(if the consent of tho Secretary of State cau bo obtaiueiil^ tho 
entertainment of some 167 junior officers, who may be roughly 
described as apprentice Deputy Magistrates. These young men 
will enter the service as KiX^iungoesf on Es. 25 a month, merely 
as subordinate executive officers and with no highly responsible 
•duties; they will ordinarily rise through the various grades of 
Sub-deputy Magistrates on Ks. 50, Rs. 100, and Rs, 150 a month 
respectively, during which service they will have anjple opportunity 

^ It is not many years since the flourished in Bougal, the k^mngo 
stsjPol Cha]>i4slh atmhed to each oii was the comiectiug link between tho 
tbe Mclvissil offices was ruthlessly cut Collector or other nigli Oovernment 
down, at the cost of much hearts official on the oneliand, and tho 
buhjting amongst tho oflicisls| and or local aooountauts ou the 

4now (our, si^ or ten cha)M.Bis are other. But we believe that, at the 
to be added to each sub^divieionid ee- present day in tuost Bengal districts, 
tablisbmont by a stroke o£ the pen I the is ns rare a bird as the 

t Why this officer should be called Botio, the need for bis services bav- 
a Kinungo, 'does not quite appear, iug almost disappeared w;ih the 
At the time when the patw4ri system Bormanent^Scttleuicuh ^ 
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for acquiuDg a practical and tliorough knowledge of the duties 
of a Magistrate ; and by the time they obtain their full promotion 
and become Depiity.Magistratos, they ought (if the original mate- 
rial selected bo good) to be well qualified to perform their func- 
tions with credit to themselves and with advantage to the people. 
To ensure as far as possible the selection of good material in the 
fiist place, is the object of Mr, Campbell s most recent sebeme, 
which we shall di&cii&s presently. 

Many objections have naturally been raised against a system 
wbicU makes it ncoossaiy VJor men, on entering the Native Civil 
Service, to begin on a mueV smaller pay than that wliich they 
formerly enjoyed. Of those objections tlio chief are — that 
a good class of men will not 00 attracted by, such small salaries ; 
secondly t that low pay will largely increase the tendency to corrup- 
tion. To both these the same ^answer Aiay be returned : — vi^,^ 
that though the commencing salary is low (ie., though we do 
not pay a man highly for learning his future duties), yet the 
prospects of every successful candidate will be very good indeed ; 
and will bo quite sufficient both to attract good men, and to act 
as a pledge of good conduct. On these points, the analogy with 
the English Civil Service, adduced by the Lieutenant-Oovernor 
undoubtedly holds. In the Government offices in Whitehall and 
Pall Mall, the salar}^ on entering is hardly ever more than 
JPlOOa year, which, allowing for the difference in tlio cost of 
living in India and England, is certainly not more than the 
first pay of a h&nungo; and yet these appointments are im- 
mensely coveted, and attract shoals of young men of good- family 
and of the highest cultivation. In January 1859, eight writerships 
in the Jndia Office in London (the pay commencing at X^80, and 
rising to 00 after ten years' service) were thrown open to public 
cjompetition. The total number of applicants for copies of the 
regulations and forms was 789; of whom 391 actually com- 
peted ! No less than 70 of these had received their education at 
a University or Public School ; a very large proportion wore tho * 
sons of gentlemen. 

We now come to the measures by which Mr. Campbell pro- 

g osos to effect a selection of i^ood materials for his Native Civil 
ervice. These ore twofold in their operation. Ha orders^ in 
itte first place, an Okaminatiion to be held into tho literary Ond 
phj^sioal qualifications of each candidate for employment, ^ha 
examination to be open to all comers under oertam conditions; 
and, in tho second place, the establishment of a Colle^ fof rather 
a department of a Colley) in whieh aspirants may ootain the 
training required for this examination. The first examination 
was kbld last l^obruary; and the amended rules for the next 
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examination have just been published in the Gazette^ together 
with a tag in the form of a Resolution ordering the immediate 
establishment, in connexion with the Hugh College, of a Depart- 
ment in which students will be prepared for the various require- 
ments of the Civil Service curriculum. 


Some of tho native nawspapers have strongly objeted to a 
saving clause attached to the notification of the rules for the 
examinations, to the effect that the pass-certificate ‘‘ will give 
no claim to an appointment f but this, though doubtless a 
necessary precaution, is certainly lit^e^moro than Si fagon de 
parler ; and is, indeed, in accordancey^ith the usage that prevails 
in England in similar examination/ But we think it is much 
to be regretted that tho notificatigifi* does not state more expli- 
citly what (or at le^st what kind of) appointments are intended 
to be the prizes of suctessful candidates. There are vague refer- 
ences to the “Subordinate Executive Service*'; which, in tho 
present transition state of that Service, may mean either a 
Kanungoship on Rs. 25 or a Deputy Magistracy on Rs. 200* 
“Other civil appointments," “ Police and Non-Regulation ap- 
pointments," “ the Opium Department,” are all vaguely referred 
to ; ^ but we fear that not many of the candidates will have 
a very clear idea of what is in store for them in case they 
succeed* Again, there is another division which clashes with 
this one. The prizes to be competed for are divided into 
“ appointments of more than Rs. 100 a month,” and “ap- 
pointments of loss than Rs. 100 a month.” Yet no one 


appears to know whether these “lower appointments are 
to posts which will never give more than Rs. 100 ; or whether 
they are to Kanungoships and the like, i.c., to the “ higher 
appointments ” in an earlier stage. If the former supposifton be 
true, the fact ought to be notified, in justice to the young men 
who inay enter for these lower appointments. If the latter sup- 
position be true, then we are strongly of opinion that the estab- 
lishment of examinations for the “higher appointments,” ie.. 
Tor direct appointments to a higher grade of a Service which 
ought to be entered at the bottom, is a great blunder ; as it 
renders impossible that official training of the higher ojBScers, 
whfob ^ we. said aWc), the best feature in Mr* 

on!y''&r©' to‘be;MmiiiHied4oth0' 




^ QovertiiEtubt ; 
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(4) persons who liavc been six years in the GovornmoTit service ; 

(5) persons specially nominated by a Secretary to Government, 
Less stringent but precisely similar conditions arc imposed on 
those who wisli to enter for tlie lower appointments A diffi- 
culty will bo found under this head, with regard to the stu- 
dents of the Hugh Civil Service College. Few if any of these 
will have ever been in the Government service ; and consequent- 
ly, accordingly to the above rules, they will not bo eligible 
for the examination for higher posts, unless tlicy happen to be 
graduates, or to be nownated by a Secretary to Govern- 
ment. But this is probalw an oversight which will be attend- 
ed to hereafter.-f* The coned^don made to graduates is a reason- 
able and proper one; and^'^vill probably increase 'pro tanto 
the popularity of the University, and do somfething to atone for 
the injuries inflicted on its affiliated Colleges by Mr. Campbell 
in his late abolitions. The premTium put on previous Government 
service in low appointments is the worst part of the whole scheme, 
in our opinion. True, experience of a kind will be gained ; but 
we doubt whether such experience is woith much ; and even if 
it were, it would be very dearly bought by the immense sacrifice 
of prestige — not to speak of the very questionable lessons wjiich 
are often learnt by service in a subordinate position in the civil 
offices. Wo trust, however, that the pernicious effects of this pro- 
vision will be neutralised by the provision itself becoming in- 
operative, wbicli appears highly probable ; for of the three broad 

* Except that for natives of teruativo being preferable as soon aa 
JTimliisUn and of other distiicts a sufficient imrouor of KngliMi-Bj)oak- 
which may be hereafter specially no- ing candidates can be ob- 

tified/Vlio liave served Government taincd. 

with Credit and efficiency for not less f According to the strict letter of 
than three yeais,*' only proof of a the regulations as now issnod, it 
good knowledjje of tho vefnacular is wouhl appear to bo the iutentiou of 
reqnired. Objection hns been taken the Government that, of the students 
to this, as unduly favouring Ifindtls- of the Hugli Civil Service College, 
tanis at tho expense ^of Beugdlis ; but only Uiose who have actually ^atluat- 
the concession is perhaps nJlvisable ed in one of the four faculties will 
for the present^ considenwg the back- bo exempted from the condition of 
waJttl stato of English education tn having been in tho Government dm- 
Jlihdr and other Hliiddstltni-spoaking ployment— one year*e service being 
districts. In para. Si of the Notiflea- required from ihoiBe wh<> have psiwea 
lion it is stated that candidates the First At^thre^ years from those 
will be required to attend a who have passed Abe Bntranee^ and 

filiry In and six years $m» those who arc not 

if they not already members of the tfniversity at alb 
qualified in those eubjoots.'^ As this If thMe a^ on^ 

iuiek|s|iiM general# it bam tho we fear they will be fafe) to the sue- 
abovih^msntioiiisd exemption of Hia-* cess of the new department At my 
di&mms. This ambignity will have the mdnt is one whkh sh<^u]i4 
to be modWed, or the exemption will at won beared 
hate^tobe wlthdrawn-^ho latter el- 
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classes admitted by these conditions — Government clerks,* gra- 
duates of the University, and (if our supposition be true) students 
of the Hugli Civil Service College — we imagine that in an open 
literary and athletic competition, very few indeed of the fiist- 
mentioned class will be likely to succeed 

So much for the persons who are eligible, and who are allowed 
to present themselves as candidates for appointments* We next 
come to the preliminary certilicates, of which each candidate has 
to present three. These are : — (1) ^ certificate of good moral 
character, (2) a medical certificate of. <iound health, (3) a certificate 
of riding (for appointments above its. 1 00) or of walking (for 
those below Rs. 100); to which ye* presume will ultimately be 
^ added a certificate * of age, though this point is at present loft 
9 pen, With these obviously necessary conditions wo have 
no fault to find; except with* regard to the riding and walk- 
ing certificates, where the inconvenience of the arbitiary divi- 
sion of all appointments at the vague line of a monthly salary 
of Rs, 100, is more, than ever apparent. If the aj)poiutments 
above and below this line are henceforward .to be different in kUid 
as well as in degree of pay, the division would be intelligible — 
and so would be the difference in the nature of tlio certificate 
required ; but at present we are loft in entire ignorance on this 
point, and are consequently not in a position to undeistand tlic 
reasons of the distinction made in the matter of tho cerlificatcs, Ou 
the general question of the necessity for a test of physical activit 3 % 
we are entirely at one with tho Lieutenant-Governor ; sneh a test 
has long been imposed on the Covenanted Civil Service — and is 
even more necessary in the case of native civil officers, i^vhose 
national habits do not warrant an a priori presumption bf their 
fitness in this respect. 

In attempting to criticise the scheme of examinations, and the 
educational arrangements in the Civil Service dopaitmeut of the 


* Whilst we deprecate the recruit- 
ing q£ the Native Civil Service from 
tae lower ministerial servants of the 
Oovernmeat, we do not include under 
this category (it is almost unueceissary 
to say) the nighar Assistants in the 
SeomtariAts and other important Oo- 
vemment of&mi whose duties are 
most imnortani, and whose social 
bosition men is (and always idmuld 
be) equal to that of Deputy Mogifi* 
tiatfos. The appointment of one of 
these gentlemen to any post in the 
i^uhoniiuate ipsxecuiive Service would 
be unexceptionable^ as far ae the 
position ami probable oUameter of tho 


nominee are concerned ; but these 
are obviously not the men referred 
to in tlie Notification, for tlioy would 
lose rather than gam by being ap- 
pointed to a junior post in the Sub- 
ordiuato Executive Service under tho 
now anangements, It would pro- 
bably bo an advantage to the nubftc 
aerviee if some of these Assistantships 
were included in the general scheme ; 
and somethink of this sort will bn 
neeossaxy, if (as appears likely) Mr. 
Campbell intends to form a homo- 
geneous Native Civil Service on the 
model of th# IShgUsb Home SSs^icOk 

1 A 
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Ilugli College inteuded to corrcspoud therewith, we are met by 
the Same difiieulfy — that of the arbitrary division of the prizes into 
two classes, diffeung apparently (for the examinations appear to be 
identical) in degree only, not in kind. We fear that this difficulty 
will greatly exercise the minds of asjnrants j but as we have already 
discussc'd it, wo need say nothing further on the point. Tho 
examinations are divided into two parts— (1) the compulsory part, 
apparently corresponding to the “Test” or “necessary quali- 
fication ” of tho Kuglia>i ^ivil Service ; (2) optional subjects, 
piobably intended to corrcHoond with the “ competitive " of the 
Home ^rvice. For the higjjpr posts, the compulsoiy subjects 
are — (1) Vernacular ; (2) Drawing, Suiveying, and Engineering; 
(3) Law; and (except in tho case of University giaduatcs or. 
undergraduates, and of Hinddstinis who htivo fulfilled the condi- 
tions noted above at page 192), also (4) English dictation and com- 
position, and Arithmetic, Of these subjects the fourth does not 
(os fai as we can discover from the rules) count in tho competition ; 
and this arrangement is obviously ncctissary, as tho exceptions 
made above will probably exempt the majority of the candidates 
from this portion of the examination. For the lower posts. Law 
is only an optional subject ; and for all, the remaining optional 
subjects are (1 ) the elements of Botany and Chemistry, and (2) 
Gymnastics. As every candidate who passes (however ingloriously) 
in these optional subjects, is to be preferred to any who passes 
(however well) in the compulsory subjects, it is evident that — 
unless the competition he much more limited that it is at all likely 
to be — no man who coniiues his attention to the compulsory subjects 
will have a ghost of a chance of success ; and so the division into 
compulsory and optional is not an important one. 

The subjects appear to be, on the whole, rcmaikably well chosen. 
We notice, however, with regret that good English acquirements 
count for nothing in the examination. It is true these acquire- 
ments, if vouoheq for by success in a University examination,, 
are taken as a criterion (amongst others) that a man is eligible as 
a candidate. But they give him no advantage in the oomi^titiod. 
We arc willing to allow that other qualifications may fairly bo 
allow^ equal weight, but it seems to us absurd to an 
iwmtaintance with English M no qualification at aU« 

/ advantage of demanding a good knowledge of tho vewia- 
e^lar— Hindfiswni for Bihtf r, And Bengili, Asiamesei^ tw Uriya fbr 
thelowevMrtsof the province— and of Law, from all candidates 
for the bldthr posts, is so evident that the stinulatiotii needs no 
comoMMii for Bub-divisiomd oIRoenli, an a»|[uamt*noe vdth Draw- 
inn^ Burveyingt eikd Engineering is of tho highest value; end 
wugli its necessi^ if not so ovident in the case o; ottieoini in tho 
f olico or Opium Dcparlments; its gonorhl utility and Imporlimce 
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will render its imposition os a compulsory subject m all cases, 
liannless in itself and valuable as giving uniformity to the ofilcial 
training. We have steadily opposed, in the pages of this Reuiev), 
all attempts to introduce these and similar practical subjects as ne- 
cessary poitions of a general liberal education — simply because no 
one such subject can possibly be useful to all or even the majority 
of the highly educated men of this or any other country, and 
because other subjects are more useful as mental discipline. JJut 
wo have as strenuously urged their introduction into our schools 
and colleges where practicable, and into the curriculum of the 
University of Calcutta as optional subjects. We object to force 
on unwilling learnc^ studies which 'are essentially technical, and 
which properly taktf their place in a special technical education ; 
of the immense advant^cs that must accrue to this country of 
undeveloped resources, from tho <wide diffusion of such practical 
knowledge amongst students whose tastes or whose future avoca- 
tions demand it, it is impossible to entertain a doubt. To no one 
except a professional engineer, is a competent knowledge of sur- 
veying aud engineering likely to be of so much practical use as 
to a sub-divisional officer ; he will have to investigate questions 
of disputed boundaries, to make roads, to build culverts, to dig 
tanks, to superintend hundreds of operations in which his know- 
ledge will be turned to account in one way or another, almost 
daily. The scheme before us, in insisting on the possession of 
such knowledge os a qualification for offices in which it is so ob- 
viously required, promises to effect an important revolution in 
the conduct of those petty local public works which have hither- 
to generally been a disgrace to the countiy. Nearly tho^ same 
remarks will apply to elementary Botany and Chemistry,* which 
we are almost sorry to .see made optional instead of compulsory in 
the present technical course. Some acquaintance with the principles 
of scientffic ii^rioulture seems absolutely essential in an executive 
officer of an agiicultural country, of whose duties not the least im- 
* portent or least honourable ought to be the (fevelopmcnt of its 
qgrloultifral resources ; and scientific agriculture is impossible with- 
out a knowledge of elementary botany and chemistry. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine a nobler field for the patriotic ambition of a native 
i^vit officer, tl^an that which is offered by the possibility of im- 
inetifcly improving tbe position of the onltivators of the soil and 
ipereaswg tw material wealtii of the country, by the introductidh 
bf imumved methods of ti|ji«fe ; and it is at any rate tbo dutymf 
the Uormnioent to provide that itii officers are not incapacitated, 
by ignotanoo adentific prindpiet, firom attempting tUie 

, Expfnieaee of the results will alone enable ns to form any , 
hpittion as to the advisabiUty of mahinl Oymnattics, Vbich 
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is the ouly remainiug subject, an optional part of the scheme 
— tlio optional pails being also, as we have seen, virtually 
compulsory, Ou the one hand we are led to fear, from the 
flabby and fatty muscles and generally feeble physique of the 
ordiuaiy Ucngali B4bA, that a course of athletic exercises may 
juovenioro than his enervated constitution can bear. On the 
otlu^r hand, we all know what wonders good training, neither too 
hasty nor too severe, can effect on comparatively weak subjects ; 
and the strength and powers of endurance that are manifested 
by some of tlie lower classes ^ Bengal — notably the bhietie and 
the palki-bcarers — will occur j^o every one as evidence that these 
f| iiali ties are not absolutely deni^ to Bengalis eeither by the cli- 
nifite or by their physical constitutions. Some reform in this 
direction will at any rate be safely effected by the * riding' and 
the * talking’ regulations. If tKe full measure can be introduced 
without injury to the health of the candidates, the reform will be 
in itself of the greatest importance, and may possibly lead to a 
regeneration of the national habits in these respects by the en- 
couragement which it will give to activity and manliness. It should, 
however, be introduced at first tentatively only, and with great 
caution. The proviso about swimming is harmless, but almost 
unnecessary ; we imagine tliat there are few Bengali students in our 
colleges who are not expert swimmers. 

Wo believe that the liberal provision which has been made by 
the Lieutenant-Governor for instruction of candidates in the 
required subjects, by the establishment of a special department 
for the purpo-se at Hugli College, will be duly appreciated by those 
who avo most nearly concerned ; and wc gladly hail anything like 
a rapprochement between the Government and the people of this 
province on any one side of the vexed question of State education. 
Tho wisdom of the selection of Hugli as the location of the new 
college is, wc think, obvious: in point of accessibility it is fairly 
central; it is suflibiently near Calcutta to offer all the advantages, 
without involving tne large expense and the frightful temptations" 
of studont-life in the capital ; and the Hugli Colleges already 
possesses a large Muhammadan endowment, from which deserving 
students of that nationality may fairly be helped if they wish to 
qualify themselves to enter the public service. With regard to 
the latter point, we otigbt to notice that some of the native 
panem appear to be inolinea, evidently m mistaken gmeads, to 
evolve a petty Hindo grievance out of the fact that Mubammo^ 
dan ^ill only be required to pay tu they do* at ptesent 

in the g«4eeral department of the IplugU Ooltege) a tuition Ibe of 
onerupeeamoutb, instead Of the five rupees to be enooted firem 
' every ^<one else ; it sj^ould dl course be remembered that the 
remaining four rupees are supplied rather byjtfae endowment of 
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lituliarnmnd Mohsin than by the public funds, and that conse- 
quently tho arrangement is a perfectly equitable one. 

In conclusion we will brielly recapitulate the chief points in 
which wo think this highly important and valuable educational 
measure calls for revision. They are the insufllcicnt 

recognition of English acqnirempnts as a useful qualiiication, 
amongst other equally useful q^ualifications, for public employ- 
ment ; secondly, the absence of auy distinct and explicit declara- 
tion as to the class of appointments which*will obtained by the 
successful students of the Hugh Civil Service College; thirdly, 
the inconvenient and illogical divisjon of appointments into the 
two ill-defiiied classes of “those above Rs. 100 a month ’’and 
“ those below Rs. 1 (lO a month '—where we are loft in ignorance 
as.to whether the classes differ in kind, or only in degree, and as 
to whether promotion can or *cahuot be obtained from the lower 
class to the higher class without further examination. 

Vigorous Government 

I N our last paper on this subject we were unable to discuss 
the questions connected with the late disturbances at L6dhi- 
dnd ns fully as we could have wished, because the official papeis ort 
the case had not yet been published. They have since appeared, and 
they have been so fully commented on by the press that it will 
be sufficient to place before our readers the following brief 
account of the facts of the case. 

On 12th January last, there was the usual quarterly meeting 
of the chief Kdk&s and their followers at the house of their Sldr4 
Ram Singh at his village of Bhaind in the district of Lddhiini. 
At that meeting a small portion of the sect announced their inten- 
tion of resorting to violence, and of commencing the war 1^ 
taking the town of Malehr Eotla. Notice of this was sent to 
jlr. Oowan, the'district officer, who sent warning to the authori- 
ties oonoerned. On the 13tb this band of fanatics proceeded to 
ptst their throat into execution ; by the aftornoon of the 1 Jth tho 
expedition had ended in an ignominious failure, and the remnant 
the Imnd that had escaped the sword had surrendered them- 
(Mdvha to tWffast native official, Niiz All, tebsildAr of Sherpur^ who 
code up to theha with a &w housemen. « 

On WMidog tihot tho outbreak hod aotualljr oeeiurcei Hr. Ck>waa 
at onca proceeded to the spot ; but on the Idth ho was met by Nils 
Ali, who iafermed him that the affair had ooHapwd, and that the 
wheie el tlw luinivoM were piisoaiera in hie liiAde. Mr. Cowan 
ocdeced to be btodgnt to Sotla. Oh the morning of the 
ITito, Whi^ awaiting theh^ arrival^ he wrotp a edespatoh tg hie 
offioial eofMwior imnouaidng hie intention of puidhg w of tiltem to 
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death in order io prevent evniUar risings in future ; and this 
iutontion lie afterwards most fully carried out. 

Tho movement was crushed by no act of Mr. Cowan’s, but, os 
he himself readily admits, by the resistance offered by the first 
authorities who opposed the insurgeuta It is not alleged that it 
was impossible to conduct the prisoners to Lfidhi&n&, or that 
their execution was necessary to put down an existing rebellion. 
Tho sole excuse offered for it is this, that had not the movement 
failed at tho outset iit might have become serious ; that unless a 
“ terrible warning ” were given, a “ simUar ” movement might 
take place at some future tin^e ; and a partial success, the effect of 
which would be disastrous, mig^t possibly attend it. Mr. Cowan 
therefore took it upon himself to give this 'warning, “ being fully 
aware of the responsibility he was incunTOg." The policy of his 
act was condemned by every one of his superiors ; even his 
most devoted admirer, Indian Public Opinion, will not guar- 
antee its perfect wisdom. The Supreme Government on whose 
behalf the act was committed not only disavows it, but also dis- 
misses its author from the service, and severely censures the Com- 
missioner who supported him. 

Wo are asked to condemn this decision with every epithet in 
our vocabulary, because. 

1. It is unjustly severe ; it is virtual ruin to a man who 
has served the State well for years, and whose only fault 
has been at most an error of judgment. 

2. The act itself is an example of vigour and zeal,— qualities 
which, even when they run to excess, should not be repressed in 
an Ibdian official. 

3. *Tho effect of the action of the Government on the native 

mind is disastrous. It will bo regarded by the loyal as a slur on 
them, and by the disloyal as a proof of weakness. Condemn it as 
strongly as you like, Mr. Cowan’s act was irrevocable ; nothing 
could be gained by repudiating it, except the *' applause of the sickly 
sentimentalist of Exeter Hall ” ; every argument of expedienqy 
was in favour of at least openly supporting it. • 

liOt us example these reasons in detail. Firstly, is the senteooe 
unnecessarily severe ? For Mr. Cowan personally vre haye the 
very greatest sympathy, and wo should have it «ven were hk 
pfi^ce morally gnater than it is. But we cannot help lumoinbeiv 
Ipg that hit act was of its very nature one of those which maho 
or toiNt a whole canker } and that it was oonantitied after its 
authiOir had had Ume for the fullest dMiheraUon, and when ho 
was perfectly aware the raspoasibUij^ be was undertaking. 
He played for a high atake ; nad he won, that'' is, had the 
Government 'oeadialijr aBdorsedhis polkiy, he would have been 
a made man. He has kwt, and he must pay the forfeit la o«r 
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opinion, the Government bad no alternative but to reward hand- 
somely, or condemn severely ; to record a formal resolution that fifty 
men were illegally and unnecessarily put to death, and to punish 
the officer who ordered the execution by reducing him a few steps 
in his department, would have been simply to display that desire 
to please irreooncileable parties which is the true mark of imbecility. 
Wo do not see how it was possible for the Government, taking the 
view that it did of Mr. Cowan’s conduct, to retain him in its service. 
But we think that having shown its severity, it can now take 
into consideration his long and approved service — his one fault 
is sufficiently punished by a sontcnco which prevents him from 
serving the State in future ; his j^t services to it should now bo 
remembered. We baVe heard (ancKwe most sincerely trust that 
it. is the case) that the Government of India have strongly urged 
the Secretary of State to grant Mr. •Cowan the pension he would 
have received, had bis retirement been voluntary. We Impe and 
believe that this recommendation will be successful ; and the 
pension granted, the most 'liberal allowed by existing rules. The 
only thing that can prevent this, is the indiscreet zeal of Mr. 
Cowan's would-be friends ; if they insist on making a money 
present to him a testimonial of approval of his conduct, they 
can scarcely be surprised if those who disapprove withhold this 
present, 

Secondly, was the act really a display of vigour? We are ' 
utterly at a loss to conceive why it should bo considered so. 
Had Mr. Cowan himself met the insurgents in the field at the* 
first outsek and defeated them, fighting against enormous odds, and 
had he in the moment of victory, before bo knew the extent of 
the movement, thought it necessa^ to make a terrible extlmple, 
vre might well pardon his severity oven if we did not approve of 
it. As it was, he simply, after all danger was past, ordered the 
execution of fifty unarmed prisoners with whoso capture ho had 
l^ad nothing whatever to do. Ho doubt the uneducated men by 
whom Mr. Cowan was surrounded applauded his* action as vigor* 
ous ; under such circumstances a native subordinate would always 
urge bis supOrior to make an exampla “ Umdck sazii do we,” 
he would say. When the crime with which the prisoners are oharg(^ 
is unpopular, the moh always demand their instant execution, and 
the iiffinial who oomplied witHi their demand would for the moi 
tnept ^ considered a ruler of the true stamp, But to ib so is 
essentially i proof of weakness; the really etrong man is h'e 
whom * w 

Hon chffiua aider pram jnhentiaia 
Msnto ^uatit splida. 

Tme vlgQttt is dmwn hy controlling, and iipit in being carried 
away by, popular excitement, The seal and vigour whiw consist 
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in repudiating the sound principles which have l}cca dcliboiatcly 
laid down by the Government for the guidance of its subordinates, 
and in rushing to every excess dictated by the passion of tho 
moment, aro qualities which cannot be too strongly repressed. 

Thirdly, what lias been tho effect of the action of the Govern- 
ment on the native mind ? Amongst the educated natives, as re- 
picseuted by their organs iir their press, it has mot with the 
strongest approval. As regards loyal men in the Panjab, tho 
feeling is no doubt somewhat diffeiont; those who urged on Mr. 
Cowan his policy of vigour, and who assisted him in carrying it 
out, cannot be pleased to find their policy utterly condemned ; 
those who did not themselves take part in the movement would 
be likely to have their judgnfont warped py the same failing, 
that wish to give an “ wnda saed,’* as tkioso who did. Again, it 
is undoubted that, as a rule, Eulopean feeling is strongly against 
the Government ; and it would require a greater amount of moral 
courage than is usually found in a native gentleman to stoutly 
maintain in opposition to the European that Mr. Cowan had been 
justly removed. Yet wo are assured that there are many who 
view the matter in its true light, although they abstain 
from openly, or at any rate loudly, expressing their opi- 
nions. That they should so abstain is not singular. Who of us 
when we hear the imbecility of the Government and the hero- 
ism of Mr. Cowan proved to the satisfaction of a mess-room 
jtudienoe with many thumps on the table, thinks it necessary to 
express his dissent unless distinctly called on to do so ? But grant- 
ing that the opinion of loyal natives in tho Panjab generally con- 
deraqp the Government despatch, we must remember that tho 
Fanjib is nciftho whole of India, and that even in the Pauj4b 
opinion changes. We must look not at what men think now and 
in the excitement of the moment, but rather at what they will 
think when the excitement has passed away, if wo desire to esti- 
mate truly the effect of the Government action. We shall be 
much mistaken if len or even five years hence tho truth of its policy* 
is not almost universally recognised. That the disloyal should look 
on it as a sign of weakness is precisely what we pointed out in 
our last notice as inevitable. We have shown, at we were com- 
p^ed to show, that we dared not complete our polity of “ vigour/’ 
qr rather the Supreme Qovemmern has shown that it tttjprly 
repudiates from the flrat such a ^Uoy. That there should even 
hive been an appusiaac* of vaoillation ie due to the unfortunate 
actioa d Mr. i'oteiih in eoofimiing Mr. Cowan’s acth No doubt 
he W|« Mituated onl| Iqr a ehhrsdrous desire to sur^rt his subor- 
dinatlai irhose action he hod privately condemuea as strongly as 
mt pne. But an <poer in his position should not aHqw himself 
IP pe swayed by private feeHng% however gonorous; the duty of 
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la stiperior officer is to coDtrol his subordinate, and not blindly 
confirm all his indiscretions. Had Mr. Forsyth at once shown this 
disapproval of Mr. Cowau^s action, the Government would have 
been saved from much embarrassment, and the Panjab would not 
have lost one of its finest officers. If a retreat from a false position 
has to be made, the sooner it is made the better. No doubt 
Kfikas may again be raising their heads ; a man usually does so 
if he has been stunned, not killed, nor it is surprising if his first 
•words should be, unfriendly to the man whe struck the blow. From 
the time of the breaking out of the disturbances at Lfidhiana, 
the whole of the Kukas have been subjected to restrictions which 
fall little short of persecution ; they have been forbidden to leave 
their villages ; meetings of five or more of the sect have been de- 
clared illegal, and in^many district the police have seemed to take 
a delight in inflicting oi^them every kind of petty annoyance. What 
wonder then if, on the cessation of these annoyances, they assume 
an attitude which their opponents think not sufficiently submissive. 
No doubt many of them may attribute what seems to be the 
change in the Governmenji policy to fear ; they will be more likely 
to do so if the English press wilfully and maliciously misrepresent 
that policy. Indian Public Opinion thinks it a brilliant joke to 
suggest that 300,000 copies of the Government despatch, in Gtir* 
mukhi, should be distributed by colporteurs ; the argument being 
that unless the peasants to whom the copies were given could 
show, by submitting to a searching cross-examination, that they 
followed accurately the train of reasoning of the despatch, there 
would be irresistible evidence that the “broad principles’* on 
which it professed to be based were contemptible. We confess 
that the maxim, that no man shall be punished otherwise than by 
due course of law, appears to us so undoubtedly trueflthat fiotbing 
short of the clearest necessity would induce us to depart from it ; 
we certainly should not reject it because a few fanatics were un- 
able to appreciate it, even if the editor of a local paper showed 
himself equally ignorant. True soldiers do not^ find it necessary 

fire on a crowd simply because tifey are jeered* at by aiew small 

The whole of the reasons advanced in condemnation of the 


Ooyernment despatdi appear to us utterly unfounded ; but even 
.^were there ntore strength in them than there is^ there is afet 
hiiher .reason which amply jwtifies the declaration bf the OoVerOr 
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it is offensive to our taste ; but the principle tinderlying it is tbo 
same as if we use the euphemistic language of the Governmeut 
despatch^ and describe the principle as a “feeling that the law 
is all very well for quiet times ” Stated as calmly as possible 
the idea is this ; — the country is a conquered country, and the 
prestige of the conquerors must be maintained at all costs ; 
theie can be no true amalgamation between the conquerors and 
conciuered ; all ^eal power must be retained in the hands of the 
ruling race ; and tJiis power must be piactically unlimited. True, 
we are no advocates of the “ nigger-thrashing ” blackguards, we 
would punish them severely ; but only on the ground of humanity, 
just as we would punish them for cruelty to animals, and not on the 
ground that their act has infringed the rights of a fellow-subject. 
\Vc may legislate as if they were kally fellow^ subjects, and draw up 
our laws in the language of equality ; and ^ far as regards natives 
amongst themselves we may actually put these laws into practice. 
As regards ourselves, at any rate in our official capacity, these 
laws are simply the paper constitution of a despot. They please 
certain theorists, and may be allowed to exist as long as they are 
harmless ; the moment they appear to fetter our discretion, we will 
trample them under foot. We do not need the plea of necessity to 
justify us, we possess all the executive power of oriental dcsi)Ots. 
To punish us, you must prove that we have abused that power, not 
merely that we have transgressed a paper law. 

The other principle, wliich degenerates into sickly sentiment- 
ality less often than the despotic theory into “ damned niggerism,” 
is this. The 'question, what was the origin of British power in 
India, is one that belongs rather to the historian than to the states^ 
man. is sufficient for the latter that the power exists, tbo people 
under itliave IHcome British subjects, and are entitled to be governed 
on British principles ; the essence of those principles is the rule that 
the Government shall be the impartial administration of existing 
laws, and not the will of an official ; no one shall be excluded from 
office on account of race ; if o^of 1 00 men possessing the neces- 
sary qualifications Vor office, 99^re Europeans, this is no reason for ^ 
excluding the 1 00th, a native; what laws should be made, aqd 
who should make them, must be decided by the actual condition 
of the society for which they are intended, bat when they have 
once been made, they must be as carefully aqd impartially 
i^nnnistered in an Indian district as in an English county^ The 
maintonanoe of the existing Qcyernment involves no question of 
ol4ss supremacy ; every whether in England or in India, 

is l)0und to prevent the overthrow of the Government* he serves ; 
if security cannot be attained without a disregard of the law^ the 
law ttiust bo disregarded, bat al) officers must thoroughly under- 
* stands* that in selting, aside the law they are undertaking a serious 
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responsibility ; the only plea which can justify thorn is the plea 
of necessity. Doubtless facts which would fail to sup]30rt the plea 
in England would often be deemed sufficient in India> but in both 
cases the existence of the necessity is a question of fact ; shouM 
the Government find that the necessity did TLOt exist, and that 
there was no sufficient reason for believing in its existence, the 
officer who set aside the law must expect punishment in proportion 
to liis offence ; neither in India nor in England can be allowed 
to raise the plea that he possesses a general power of suspending 
the law when he thinks fit, and that he can only be called to 
account when his exercise of this power 8 ho>^s actual malice. 

It is this latter principle which Her Majesty on assuming the 
Government of India openly proclaimed as the basis of her rule. 
The Government^ of India by thor' recent despatch has declared 
that Her Majesty’s proclamation is to be seriously carried out, 
aufl not kept for show on State occasions. We believe that the 
principle is true, and the declaration of the Government necessary. 


Note. — Siiico tlie above was writ- 
ten, our opinion as to the necessity of 
the Government declaration has been 
only too thoroughly confirmed. The 
Fiomer^ which is one of tho beat 
and most temperate of Indian papers, 
in its issue of 27th* ISl ay quotes an 
extract from Indidn Public Opinion, 
to the effect that it is probable that 
another Kuka outbreak will take 
place before long, Tt adds tho follow- 
ing comment We hope that this 
IS true, and that the Cowan de- 
puted to quell it will ta^e no 


prisoyiersJ* When the editor of an 
able and iuilaential jonrual can 
calmly write that he hopes, merely 
to obtain what he would consider 
proof of the correctness of his former 
views, that an outbreak will take 
place which must result in the 
death certainly of many natives, and 
possibly of many Europeans, and 
which will inevitably add to the 
existing ill-feeling between the two 
races, is it not abundant proof that 
European public opinion needs a 
lesson in common humanity ^ 
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1. Vebnacular Literature. 


i Vbva dai'pana. A fortnightly Magazine. Parts I and II. 
Pans, 1278, Calcutta. 

T ub editor of thjs magazine p'omisos in his preface to provide 
short and easily understood articles on morals, literature, 
Hcieiico, politics, and socicfl topics, (or the benefit of children. The 
subjects treated of in the first of the numbers under review, are “ The 
Atmosphere,” “ English education in Bengal,” “ Christmas day,” 
and an account of “ Nelly Brandon.” Of those, the second one de- 
serves some attention, inasmuch as it is an attack on English edu- 
cation in this country. The views of the writer may be summed 
up in the following words : — A nation never really attains pros- 
perity until its mother-tongue is duly cultivated ; the Beng-ilis 
will never attain the excelicnoe for which they are struggling 
until the almost exclusive cultivation of the English language ns 
at present followed, is discontinued. In reply to the other party 
who object to the Beng&li being made a national language for 
education, on the ground of its not having in store a sufficient 
number of readable books, it being a language that is newly 
developing itself, he says that the books which at prescnt«%xist 
in the language are sufficient for the purposes of a liberal educa- 
tion. He therefore advises the Government to give prominence 
to Bengali ; and to establish Beng&li schools all over the country 
instead of wasting the public money on colleges and English 
sphools. One college in the wholoifiresideacy, and one English 
school in each zill^, are (][uito sumcient ; aided schools are uot 
ru<{Rired. Wo decline to give a lengthy criticism of the opinions 
advocated here ; suffice it to say that the fallacy of the argument 
is apparent, the subj^t a hackneyed one, and that Ijtopias 
without any tinftture of’reason are wholly worthless. 

The second of these numbers treats of ” Light and Darkness,”* 
“ The necessity of a Maitisg;e Act," and a translation of the 

Purdno.” As j^r as opihibns are concerned, wo do not 
hositate to siV that we difEhr from the editor on nearly every 
point which he discusses. We doubt iit the translation of the 

be intended for children, as the editor 
professes ; it oertaiuly is not suited to their tender years. ^ 
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Viava darpana Moulhly. No .III. Cbaitra, 1278. Calcutta: 
Now School Book Prosa. 

T he apparently intereatinfif articles of this number are “ The 
late Lord Mayo and the future Governor-General," “ National 
fairs,” “ Air,” "An inquiry into the constitution of man,” and transla- 
tions of the “ AdhyA^ma BAmdyana ” and the “ Markartde^a Purd- 
na.” The writer of the first article after trying his skill in defend- 
ing or rather attempting to defend, some of the acts of the deceased 
Viceroy, exhorts Loed Northbrook to discourage the study of Eng- 
lish, and make the Beng&li language a principal branch of educa- 
tion in this country. The writer seems somewhat hazy in his 
uotions on the science of politics, as his remarks on the question 
of local taxation abundantly show. , 

Viava darpana. Monthly. No. IV. Vaisakha, 1279. Calcutta: 
New School Book Press. 

A mong the subjects treated of in the Vaisakha number, the 
readable ones are " Mr. Campbell and the Education Depart- 
ment, " and "An appeal to Lord Northbrook.” The first con- 
tains much tho same views that weie maintained in the last 
number of this leview, only that the author adds some of his 
idiosyncracies in favour of Bengali In the second be requests 
His Excellency to pay special attention to the income-tax ques- 
tion, education, the administration of justice, and the Legislative 
Councils. Speaking of tho last, he remarks, “It is usual for 
the Viceregal and Bengal Legislative Councils to take in more 
Euro^ans than natives, as memliers. This is the root of all 
evil, and the sooner this evil is eradicated the better. ” 


Viava darpana. Monthly. No. V. Jaistba, 1279. Calcutta : 
New School Book Press. 

T his number first of all takes up Mr. Stephen's “ New CrimU 
nal Procedure Bill," and ciiticisos some of its sections in 
a fair spirit. Tho oensuro pronounced on the mode of teaching 
in the Sanskrit College at present, is to some extent just ; hut the 
other articl&~-tbat on “ Indian Commerce ’**~>is quite worthlesa 
The editor has undoubtedly good intentions in "view in under- 
'takinjg to translate tho “ AdhyUina Bdm&yana " and the " Jfdr- 
Purina; " but wo fear they will not be aooeptabte to 
the miiaseB, since Johnioneso Is disliked bv eyerjr one 

except^ the Pandits of vernacular schools. . * 

It is almost needless to say that the papera before us will not 
be of much use to any one {—not to children, fbr the sabjeots are 
ttnidterestiag, and maiatewgible to young minds ; nor to grown 
up men for they are almost all commonplace ; and it is not 
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nising too strong language to say, that sonic of llicm are tlio 
unnatural productions of a morbid imagination. Tlie stylo is bad, 
and sometimes sullied with vulgarisms. 

Banga Daraana. A monthly Magazine and Review. Edited by 
Babu Bankim Chandra Chattopidhyaya. Yol., I. No. 1, Baisakh, 
1 279. Saptahika SambMa Press : Bhavanfpur. 

M r. RUSKJN in the first volume of his " Modern Painteis,” 
speaking of public judgment, r^maiks, “ It is a matter of 
the simplest demonstration that no man can be really appreciated 
but by bis equal or superior. His inferior may over-estimate him 
in enthusiasm ; or as is more commonly the case, degrade him in 
ignorance; but he tannot form* a giounded and just estimate.” 
Such has been the lot af this magazine. No sooner was it out of 
Ihe press than criticisms, rather*censures, some ungrounded, and 
some proceeding from a sort of jealousy, were showered upon it 
from all sides. Others again carried away by Babu Bankim’s name 
were more rapturous in tiieir praise than Qoethe fur the “ Saleun- 
tald.” The publisher announces in the pruspectns that he will 
conduct this magazine after the manner, of the best English jour- 
nals of the day. The articles, for the most part, are to be on histo- 
rical, social, philosophical, and scientific subjects ; and such other 
topics as shall confer a lasting benefit on the public. 

The subjects treated of in the present number are “ The Stain 
of India,” “The Woman-flower,” “ The “ Poisonous Tioe,” a tale 
by Bankima Chandra ChattopWbyaya, “ We are great men,” 
“ Music,” “ Eloquence," &c. The writer of the first article wants 
to show by direct and indirect proofs, as well as by iUus^tion.s 
drawn from Indian history, that the ancient Hindfis woru*^a war- 
like race. In spite of these proofs the Hiudds aru still regarded 
as wholly wanting in military valour. 

This ho ascribes to three reasons : — 

1, The Hindfis have no historical literature of (heir own. The 
’ nations that have won for themselves a place fu history have all 
stjng tlieir own praises ; the Romans bad their Livy and Tacitus ; 
the Creeks, tb<ur Herodotus and Thucydides ; the Muhammadans, 
their Eirishtah and Eazl ; but the Hindus have had no witness to 
their deeds. , 

S, Almost all the nations that are commonly called warlike 
carried their arms beyond the precincts of their own dominion^ ; 
the Eindfia have not hatteh to acoonnt for on that score, and that 
is the reason why they are branded with the name of “cowards.” 

8. The Indians have lived under the subjection of foreign 
nations for a long time. ^ 

It may be asked, If the Hindfis are nqji lacking in valaur, as 
they are here represented to be, why could they not free themselves 
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from tbe yoke of their foreign conquerors? This, our author 
answers, is attributable to the entire thence of a love of freedom, 
and of an attachment to a particular nationality. We would 
gladly have gone through the whole of this article, but our space 
is too small to permit our doing so. The fourth article on our 
list is a satire on the readiness with which the Bengihs change their 
dress with every change of rulers and fashions ; Wt the writer’s 
attempts at wit are unfortunately miserable. The piece of poctiy 

“ The Woman-flower ” is elegantly written. 

\ - 

Banga daraana. A monthly MagazinIJ aiJd Review. Edited by 
Bankim Chandra Chattopddh} aya. Vol. I., No. 2. Jaistha, 1279- 
Saptihika Sambida press : Bl^aviuipur. 

** LOQ.UENOE, or a Review of Society,” is ably written. 

I* > The writer wants to show that though India cannot boast 
of a Demosthenes or a Cicero, yet S&kya Singha and Saukara- 
charyya, Vfilmiki and Vyasa, were orators, inasmuch as they 
produced in the minds of their audience and readers an effect 
equal to that which the " Philippics ” did iu those of the Atheni- 
ans. How far this is tiue, we leave it to the judgments of the 
readers of this magazine.’ “ Tlie groatness of man, — how attained,” 
is a sort of an epitome of the history of the rise and fall of the 
ancient Greeks, Romans, Arabians and Indians, as well as of tbo 
English in modern times. The magnanimity and the love of 
excellence of the Greeks, the force of arms and an excessive 
desire of territorial aggrandisement of the Romans ; the ardent 
religious zeal of the Arabs ; the extreme abstinence from all 
worldjy felicity, and a love of knowledge of the Indians ; — all these 
are th6 chief causes which tended to make these nations grecU, 
in the strictest sense of tbe tem. So far we have nothing to 
say ; hut when ho attributes the greatness of England to an in- 
ordinate lust of wealth, we beg to differ from him. Are not force 
of arms, skill in war, and a love of freedom unsurpassed, nay 
unequalled, by anV other nation under the sun, the chief causes f 
Are the works of Palgrave and Hume, Eroude and Hacaulay, t.Ue 
ipere narratives of the love of gain of the English nation ? Were 
the uuintermittent struggles of the Commons fur the last seven 
centuries all for naught hut love of gain, and npt for an equal 
phare of civil and poTiiuial fr^dom wiU). England's proud amto- 
oracy ? The arttola fm */llusic” eutbodias much real kuoialedge, 
ahd is somewhat and the *'lte<riew of Bahu 

Chandra's Bengali tramwOh of the dispiisyB 

great aitical Mumesh hdt shotdd we .not jteke this opporiunlity 
to demand from the reseaiehes qf onv BongiB adbolars an autbeatic 
acooqut of the poet jmmU, ,aod the age in whieh he floutished* 
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Ba*nga daraana. A monthly Magazine and Review, Edited by 
Babu Bankim Chandra Chattopadbyaya. Vol. I,, No. 3. Asar, 
1279. Saptahika Sambdda press : Bhavanipur. 

I T is almost a received opinion that as civilisation advances 
knowledge keeps pace with it, but morality remains in the 
same state. “ Man has studied every part of nature, the mineral 
treasures in the bowels of the earth, the flowers of each season, 
the animals of every continent, the laws of storms, and the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies ; he has apalysed every substance, 
dissected every organism, he knows every bone and muscle, every 
nerve and fibre of his own body to the ultimate elements which 
cotnpose his flesh and blood \ he has meditated on the nature of 
his soul, on the laws of his mindj and tried to penetrate into the 
Igst causes of all l>oing,*^ — and yet morality has remained exactly 
at that stage where it was when the first man tilled the ground 
for his subsistence. The writer tries to canvas these opinions, and 
after much wearisome discussion arrives at the following conclu- 
sions : first, that many (tf the cruel customs that are prevalent 
amongst savage nations are not to be found amongst civilized 
ones; second, the cruelties and licentious freedoms of the nations 
of prehistoiic times have become the nursery tales of the na- 
tions of the nineteenth century ; third, in these historic times, 
equality, liberty, and other moral virtues are gaining ground day 
by day, and are tending to reform modern society. This is a short 
summary of what the writer has to say in his article on “ Know- 
ledge and Morals ** Though we diflfer from him in particular points, 
we believe the main doctrines inculcated here to be true. The 
article on “Cards"* reflects great credit on the writer formic in- 
genuity he has shown in comparing the cards with some of tho 
characters whom wo meet with every day in Bengali society. The 
last one on “ Wit” is commonplace. The present number of this 
magazine contains a few lines of exceedingly well-written poetry. 
^The subject is “ Morning the rhymes are xxjelodious, and the 
description quite natural and pleasing. We do not recollect to have 
seen such true poetry for many a long day, except perhaps in some 
of tho pieces by Babu Hem Chandra Bandopfidhyij^ lately reprint- 
ed from the Education Gazette, We defer for the present any criti- 
cism on '^The* Poisonous Tree”~the new novel by Babu Bankim, 
and {lationtly await its being brought to an end, * 

amount of learning i^nd bfatorioal knowledge displayed 
beta |»roves the truth of remarks, that 

miQiUy of Bengali authors of tho ate gentlemen who 
oomblno a thorough mastery of tho English language with 
scholarship in their mother-tongue. We wm the magazine all 
success; nut if it Is mtended for the Bengali puUk, as class 
of men almost wholly uneducated, and not for the educated few 
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only, docs it not demand from its readers a greater amount of 
knowledge than they are iu a position to give? 

Jdmdi barika. A Comedy. By Dinabandhn Mittra. Calcutta : 
New Sanskrit Press. Sambat, 1929. 

W E fear that this play will not add much to the reputation of 
Babft Dinabundhu ; for some reasons we think that it 
would have been better if he bad never writtcu it. It has a poor 
plot, if plot it can be called at all. Abhayakfim^r, who is the sou- 
In-law of Bijayaballabha, is at iiist slighted by his wife ; he leaves 
his countiy and takes refuge at Brindavana, where he is united 
to his consort in a very strange manner. Padmalochan, unable to 
brook any longer the freedoms (by way^of corporal punishment) 
which two wives took with him, h^takes minself to Biindavana also 
and lives there with Abhayakumar, until at last he is reconciled to 
his wives by their repentance. The pW sets forth in an unfavourable 
light the ill-breedlug of many of the ^ngdli ladies, but we cannot 
help thinking that it is an exaggerated picture ; and in any case 
the task is an ungracious one. The coarse ribaldries in which 
the jdmdis (sons-in-lawj indulge, are all repulsive to educated 
ears. The J^yes-like grandiloquence of Nivfirau when he makes 
a prose recitation oft the Rim&yana is amusing ; but this too is 
not free from the vulgarisms which soil the work. In spite of 
these and other faults in the conduct of the drama, Babd 
Dinabandhu has given ample proofs of his powers. Tlie characters 
are all very well discriminated ; and, considered merely as a satire, 
the book is well written. The biting sarcasm on Bhotaram Bh£t, 
who ht represented as a reviewer, scarcely does the author any 
credit. We repeat, the work before us is unworthy of the author 
of the "Jlavina Tapaavin^' and ‘'LildvvUi . " 

2. Oembbal Litsbatube, 


Clirdoatl latAww on Dengue, By T. Edmonston Charles, H.0., 
H.B.C.B. Calcutta. 1872» 

T he reputation of Br, Churles os a scientific observer of the 
highest skill and success, makes the publication of these in<- 
teresting lectures a real boon both to tho profession and to the public 
at lange. They were delivered, in the first place, to a class of 
bed'^side students in the Medioal Coll^. Communicated to tho 
Indian I/adiml Qmma (at the cost, as the author informs us in 
tho preface, of veiiy considerable labour in the midst of other 
absorbing and urgent duties)^ they appeared sufficiently early in 
the oj^demic to attradt the aitention or other observers i and have 
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certainly done a great deal to develop our scientific knowledge of 
the diagnosis and treatment of this strange and relentless pest, 
whose comet-like appearances usually render it especially inacces- 
sible to scientific observation and study. 

Tho diagnosis between dengue and scarlatina, and that between 
dengue and measles — the difficulties in diagnosis sometimes pro« 
diiced by slightly abnormal forms of the disease such as those 
which Dr. Charles calls denguis latena, denguis 'mitia, and 
denguia maligna — the temperature-charts, illustrating the con- 
stant difference between dengue and the allied diseases which is dis- 
closed by tho clinical thermometer — the careful investigation of the 
state of the blood it} dengue, illustrated by a chromo-Iitliograph 
showing in the diseased blood amfdst the white corpuscles and the 
i;icd corpuscles consideraffie masses of tho minute bioplastic bodies 
normally found in small numbers^n every specimen of blood — all 
these, and many other points of scientific interest, will immediately 
attract tho attention of the professional reader ; but it is not our 
province to enter on tlfe discussion of such matters in this place. 
To the general public— and especially the Calcutta public, which has 
suflered so severely and so universally — the admirably clear and 
simple description of the course of tho malady, of the ordinary and 
the occasional symptoms, of the relapses and the sequelm, and of 
the treatment, will be of the highest interest. On the last pointy 
Dr. Charles Jays down the following fundamental principle : — 

At the outset 1 have to impress on you the fact that dengue 

* is a specific disease, aud runs a certain course of its own, uu- 
'•* influenced by remedies. The days are past when you would 
‘ attempt to cut short a disease such as small-pox \ and ^ think 
‘ your faith will be btrengthened in what I have afterwards to 

* tell you about the treatment of dengue, when you start" from 

* such a fixed and certain basis as that, nothing that you can 
do will avail much in altering the course that the disease 

' takes. You can do much good by treatment^you can do much 
' harm by treatment, to tho individual who is the subject of this 
^<Vkffection ; but during all the times I have been brougnt in con- 
‘ tact with this disease, 1 have not been able to ^lleot a shadow 

* of proof that 1 have ever succeeded in shortening its duration 
or in converting a severe case of dengue into a mild one/’ 
Starting from this cardinal maxim, Dr. Charles instructs u$ to 

treat the fiyrmia or fever stage of dengue purely expectantly ; 
giving no laedimne (except perhaps, in cases of scanty urine, a 
few grains •of citrate of potass^ and allowing a coffee-cupful of 
strong soup once in six houra Sven in cases attended by convul- 
sions in children, the same expectant treatment is recommended ; 
unless the convulsions recur frequently, when conium should 
be prescribed in fair doses. It will comfort many anxious mothers 
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in such cases, to 1x5 assured on such veiy good authority that “ the 
syinplom though very alartniug is not aangerons.” B'ur the pains, 
'n Inch arc often intense, os most of ns too well know, belladonna 
is almost if not quite an absolute specific ; and this valualilo drug 
will also help ns in relieving the restlessness, distress, and mental 
anguish wbicli are so often experienced. A turpentine liniment 
may occasionally be used for the after*pains in the joints ; and 
quinine is efficacious in arresting the relapses of the pyrexia. 

Probably few medicoh men have been privileged to obtain so 
extensive and varied a practical experience in the treatment 
of this disease, as Dr. Charles ; and, fortunately for the cause 
of science, the experience could hardly have fallen into better 
hands. 


May Day : being No. 2 of the Chamelkoit, an Anglo-Indian 
periodical of LiglU Literature. Edited by Phil. Robinson. 
Allahabad. 1872. 

W E sincerely regret to learn, from the preface to this tlio 
second number of the Cha/meleOn, that the venture has 
not as yet been a pecuniary success. The regret is heightened 
by another announcement, that the editorship will now pass fiom 
the able hands of Mr. Robinson to those of " a geij^lcman well 
known to the Press of India,” whose name is not given ; Mr. 
Robinson modestly adds — “ Better editing and punctuality are 
therefore guaranteed.” Wo trust that, at any rate, we may not 
miss that gentleman’s sparkling and agreeable contributions from 
the p^cs of the youthful magazine. The price of tho Chameleon 
under the new tdgime is to be Rs. 5 a year only, including post- 
age ; with a promise that it will become a monthly, if at the end 
of a ^eor the nnmlier of subscribers exceed one thousand. All 
” receipts over expenditure will be devoted to tho improvement 
of the Cha'mde<in, which is pur et simple a disinterested at- 
“ tempt to start a periodical.” We need hardly say that wo 
heartily wish the public-spirited projectors the success which 
thw certainly deserve. 

The first pitper iu th« wesont number takes its name from 
the wholo'MMUay-Day ; and May Bay iu India is its theme. To 
those of our readers who have read Nugae Indim, or who saw 
Mf. Kobinson's oontributions to t'mlfth^Night, it will be snUcient 
to say that Mgy JS^y ia from the same potb sprigbl^ and humor* 
OU8, and withM i^oughtful and obimtant, as evefr ‘Thd’wide differ* 
once betwaon the freshness and beauty of a May moiming in dear 
old Ragland, and the sdniost inteierable heat and opeKMaaioa of an 
Indian (and e8pecially«a Noiifei*West) May^ is so obyiooe and oom- 
mouplaco to most of as» that only the most skilfrd treatment 
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could make its description other than tedious ; under Mr. Robin- 
son’s airy touch, it becomes an exceedingly pleasant and amusing 
subject of chit-chat. Can any topic be more trito and stale 
than the iniquities and sufferings of punkah-coolies ? Our readers 
will see, from the following extract, what life can bo breathed into 
the dry bones by a true artist 

But the punkah-cooly is left outside, llis lines have been ca&t 
to him on the wrong side of the tattie,* The hot wind — whoso 
curses the sweet kiss of the kus-kus turns to blessings, whose oven- 
stench passes into our houses with a borrowed fmgrauce— finds the 
puukah-oooly standing ^ undefended in the verandah, and blows upon 
him \ the sun secs him, and, as longf as he can, stares at him ; until 
tlip punkah-cooly, in the stifling heat of May Day, almost longs for 
the flooded miseries of Michaelmas.* But he has his revenge. In his 
hands he holds a rope— a ]mnkah-ropo— and beneath the punkah sits 
llis master, writing On cither side, and all ai'ound him piled carefully, 
are arranged papers, light, flimsy sheets, and on each pile lies a paper- 
weight. And the punkah swings backward and forward with a 
measured flight, ilio papem' edges responsive with a rustle to each 
wave of air. And the writer, wary at ^first and easily outwitting the 
crafty breeze, grows careless. Ti e monotony of the air has put him 
off his guard ; and here and there a paper-weight has been removed. 
Now is the cooly’s time. Sweet is revenge. And suddenly with a 
jerk the punkali wakes up, sweeping in a wider arc ; and with a 
rustle of many wings the piled papers slide whispering to the floor. 
But why loiter to enumerate the cooly’s mean revenges;-^ the dirty 
tricks by which, when you rise, ho flips you in the eye with tJie 
punkah fringe, disordoiing your hair, sweeping it this way and^hai; 
the petty retaliation of finding out a hole in the taltie, and flinging 
water through it on to your matting, angering the dog that was lying 
in the cool damp shade. Those and such are the cooly^s revenges, 
when the hot weather by which he lives embitters him against iiis 
kind. , But at night he developes into a fiend, for whom a deep and 
bitter loathing possesses itself of the hearts of men? It is upon him 
that the strong man, furious at the sudden ^cessation of the breeze, 
msuces ai'incd sallies ; against whom gentler woman, unsexed by heat, 
lifts up her voice in bitterest upbi'aiding. It is on him that the 
mosquitobitten sulxiltcrn, wakeful thi'ough the oiUit watches of the 
ftight, etnpties •the phials of his wratli and the contents of his chil- 
lumchce ; who shates with the griflTs dogs tlie uncomp^omisizig atten* 
tions of bootjacks and riding-whfps. JPor him in&^nioua youth devisqs 
rare trsps, cunning pyroouds of beer-boxes 'with * a rope attached— 
curioud penalAes to make him suffer*- for the cooly after the sun 
has eet^ becomes a demoralized machine that reqttiree winding up 
once every twenty minutes^ and is not to be kept going without 
torture. And thus for eight shillings a month embitters yow lifoi 
making the punkah an engine wherewith to oppress you,*' 

May Day is succeeded by a little ball^^ of four stanzas, of 
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tlie words arc siinplo and appropriate, the versification very 
];)oor. But tlic seuiiuicnt is pure and true ; and a mother’s lines 
** To her cluldicn at home” — two bright bonny little ones far 
away over tho Black Water— will go to the heart of many a 
mother, and many a father too, who are suffering this, the peine 
forte et dure of our Indian exile. Then follows a review, or 
rather a of Alice hi Wonderland and Alice through the 

Looking Glass, Both these charming little books are now so 
universally and thoroughly familiar, that tho recital has not 
that freshness which it would have had soon after the publication 
of the latter. The author is doubtless right in regarding tho 
cailier composition as by far the bettor ; but he might have mado 
moTO o( the Jabberwock, and certainly more of the Walrus. The 
ingeniouftly-constructed phraseqlogy of Jabberwocky^ though the 
poem has already been translated into many living and dead 
languages, will still repay careful study. 

Mext wo come to a tiny novelette, called Trifles light as Air, 
It is of the regular London Society type — improbable and most 
trivial, but withal readable ; and another paper in a later part of 
tlic magazine, entitled The Mouth of the l^ass, is somewhat of 
the same nature, though not neaily so amusing or so well wiitteu. 

The best article in the number, with the exception of Mr. Robin- 
son’s May Day, is called How I founded an Empire* Tho 
story is that of an English adventurer — a sort of George Thomas 
— who has founded a powerful and well-organised empire in 
Yunan and tho vast unexplored regions between Burmah and 
China, during the years 1871, to 1878. Very little is known about 
theso^ provinces ; which are nominally suWeet to China, but arc 
in tho hands of rebellious Panthays, or Muhammadans, and al- 
most in a state of anarchy. The apparent reality of tho story is 
exceedingly well kept up — tho writer being evidently very familiar 
with Br. Anderson’s recently published book on those regions.^ 
Notwithstanding the apoWies of the Editor ,we are inclined to 
consider this numW of the Chameleon little if at all inferior to its 
predecessor ; we hope it will maintain its reputation as success- 
fully under the new management. 

On th0 Necmity 0 / Haticml Su^ort to an JHstitution for 
* the cvdtivoiim (u the Fkysim ScUnm by the Sfativeeof 
, Indiaf. By Dr. mhwdra £41 SitCar. 

D % Mabendm't41 Sirear has at last favoured the general public 
by publishing the substance of this Icctuie os one of the 

^ Ws m nnwilUtt^^ly eoinpdled to Bethune laociety, held in the Medical 
hold Ofvev a notice of this mm Goil^e Theatre, on the 1st, and at 

poitant work by Dr. AuderaOu*^ a meeting of the literary branch 

t Bring the substance of a beo- of the uttarpiri Hitkati $abhA 
tare deUvered at a me<(ting of the held on the 14th February, 1372, 
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articles of the Calcutta Journal of MoJicino (Vol. V., Nos. 1 and 2). 
U'lie lecturer begins by expatiating on the usefulness, moral and psy- 
chical, of the physical sciences ; and the great trouble and expense 
which lie in the way of the scientific discoverer. The Indian 
youth, ho says, have an aptitiide for, and a love of science almost 
peculiar to thcmBelves, an aptitude and a love nowhere else to bo 
met with. How is it then that tho Indian youth are notoriously 
apathetic and indolent in scientific as well as in most other re- 
search after their school and collqge life is*ovor ? This is a serious 
(picstiou, as Dr. Sircar rightly thinks ; and as far as we are aware 
it has never been satisfactorily answered. The lecturer ofliers a 
solution which has mheh to bo said in its favour. He says : — 

“ The true cause, whjr •our educated youth have not hitherto 
turned to any substantial profit the knowledge they have ac<iuirod 
af school, lies in tho fact of want of good opportunity, want of 
moans, want of encouragement, and not in defective moral nature, 
nor in a badly developed ph 3 "sique, nor in an easily spent precocity 
nor in iuadc<iuate food. It must not bo forgotten that tho 
atmosphere that surrounds our educated young men is the worst 
imaginable for the development and cultivation of the intellect. 
They have to contend against deep-rooted 2 )rejudiccs and time- 
honoured customs in every step of their life, which tax thoir energy 
and thoir purse. The word puise reminds me of the extreme poverty 
of the beat students who como out of our educational institutions. 
After their school days, they have to struggle hard for simple exis- 
tence. And whoever knows the fabric of our society should not 
blame the student, who has to relinquish his favourite stuihos in 
search after bread for himself and his numerous family, n« com- 
posed of his own children, but of relations closely and distantly 
connected, whom he must support so long as be wears the skin of 
man/' 

This^s only tho bare truth; and we consider it a matter for 
regret, that many writers have libelled the whofe body of Indian 
yqplh by attributing the apathetic and indolent habits a radically 
degenerate moral nature." As under tho existing circumstances, 
there is very little to be expected in the way of scientific disoovory 
and progress frpm the graduates of the TJaiversity, tho lecturer pro^ 
poses to start an Institution whose chief function would be to traii\ 
men in scionoo. The plan of the proposed institution is simple 
enough. For division of ifTork, for convenience of instruction, vfe 
must itave sections ; to each of which will bo allotted one branch of 
science or a series of cognate branches/’ This is the chief end pro- 
posed by the Sircar Science Assopiation.*^ The sum realised by 
the subscriptions of some of the munificent mmindfirs of Bengal 
amounts at .the present moment to Ra 81 ), 000 . But even this 
largo sum is> considoring the expensive nature of such a project. 
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entirely inadequate. The expense of a single chemistry class, not 
to speak of physics and electrology, is very considerable } and a 
large augmentation of the funds of the Association is urgently 
called for. We trust that the Rothschilds of Bengal will not be blind 
to the fair prospect opened to them by Ur. Sircar, of elevating 
the physical and intellectual, and thereby the social and moral, 
condition of their countrymen. Is not literary patronage one of 
India’s chief boasts ? Is, not this the laud where Yikramaditya 
once ruled, surrounded by his nine gems, and visited by all the 
literati of the country ? Was not Bhoj Raj& also an Indian 
monarch ? Let the educated aristocracy read carefully the history 
of their country ; they will find that such was the zeal of their 
ancestors and predecessors for the encouragement of learning, that 
they oftentimes gave away half their zamindaries to support the 
worthless tole and ehaiuspHit situated in their domains. We say 
toorthless, for these things were of no good to anybody inasmuch 
as their professors only occupied themselves in making the eobweb 
textures of Ny&ya more and more intricate ; these labours being 
now totally forgotten, or living only in the minds of their successors. 
True, the works of Udayanichdrjya and V&cbasp&ti Misra are in- 
comparable specimens of dialectical art and metaphysical subtlety ; 
that the Bhdsyaa of Sankara, and the commentaries of Sayana on 
the XJpanishads, afforded food to the speculative minds of tbe 
Indians ; and that the works of Yaska and Katyiyon^ Yararuchi 
and Patanjali were great helm to the student ef Sanskrit philology ; 
but in no way did they ameliorate the material condition of tho 
country. The social and economic condition of the Indian would 
have r^ained exactly in the same primitive state as that of his 
Aryan ancestor, how elevated and now refined soever his mind 
might be, had it not been for a few handicraftsmen and so-called 
natural philosophers which India then produced. Kow, if for 
want Of more fitting objects, Indian magnates could %rmerly 
display their munificence to dreamy and speculative logiciaus 
and rhetoricians, how much more ought they to do wb»t 
they can to encourage the development of western science 
at the present d^ 1 Do they not recollect that “ it has 
we quote from Macaulay-— lengthened life ; has mitigated 
pain ; extinguished diseases ; uncieased the fertility of the 
S9U ; has given new securities to the mariner ; fiimished new 
arms to the warrior; guided the thunderbolt kmocuously Bom 
heaven to e«tfih ; lights up night with the spleiidosir of day ; 
extended the range of numan viskNU; accelerated motion; 
annihilated distonce; enabled man to descend to the depths 
of the eea, to soar into the air, to penetrate securely into the 
noxious recesses Of the earth, to trav«rse the land in oars which 
whirl along without horses and the eea in ships which run .teo' 
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knots an hoar against tho Tvind." These are but a few of the 
advantages that have accrued to man from bis scientific studies ; 
the full sum briefljr stated would be, that man was formerly tho 
minister, and is now the master, of nature. If anything deserves 
kind encouragement and fostering care in this country where 
the development of every national resource is in its infancy, it 
is the study of- physical science. Let those that wish to reap 
its benefits, sow the timely seed. Le1| the wealthy Bengalis 
contribute each his quota, either by personal study or by enabling 
others to study ; and the good effects will soon be visible. 

To conclude. Dr. Sircar is conferring a great boon on his 
countrymen by his* unwearied efforts to naturalise science in this 
country ; and we have uo doubt that the Science Association 
will ultimately become popular amongst educated Indians. 
Should it ultimately succeed, and realise the expectations of its 
excellent founder, its establishment may possibly mark a turning 
point jn the history of- the social and material progress of 
Bengal. 


r/te Fltynu of British hulia : Part 1 . — Banuneulacece to Poty- 
galeoB. By J. D. Hooker, c B., m.d., f.b.s., d.c.1.. Oxoii,, ll.d. 
Cantab., &c. &c., assisted by various Botanists. Published 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council. London. 1872. 

T he stupendous magnitude of the task which Dr. Hooker 
has commenced in the volume before ns, may be imagined 
from the^foct that the Flora of British India comprises lio less 
than twelve to fourteen thousand distinct species ; and to these 
will have to be added the flowering plants and ferns of Kashmir 
and Western Tibet, which will naturally find a place in this work, 
inasmuch as those countries belong to liotanical regions included 
within British India, have been mainly explored *by Indian officers, 
an||l are habitually visited by Indian tourists and travellers. Dr. 
Hooker informs us in his preface, that British Indian botany is 
represented “ by hundreds of thousands of specimens, collected 
over an area ^f one and a half millions of square miles, in tro- 
“ piosl, temperate, and frigid climates, and at all elevations front 
'* the seadevel to 19,000 feet. Of this vast assemblage not a twelfth 
"part has hitiherto been brought together in any one general woilc 
" on Indian plants. The descriptions of such as are well described, 
" are scattered through Innumerable British and foreign journals, 
"or contained in local Floras, or works on generalbot any ; a very 
"large number are described so inoompletely jor inaccurately »that 
" they can only be recognised after an inspection of the origmai 
"specimens, and very many are altogether undescribed. In short 
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* tliore is no quarter of the globo so rich in plants, and from which 

* siicti a TUcass of materials has been collected and deposited in 
‘ Kuropean museums ; and yet of which so liltlo of the natural 
‘history, and especially the botany, has been systematically 

* brought together,*' 

To bring together what is at present known about the Flora of 
India, is the pui'poso of Dr. Ilookcr’a work ; and yet even if ho 
be successful m this attempt, he frankly confesses that a beginning 
only will have been made of an exhaustive Indian Flora — which 
must bo a work of many years and many volumes. In making 
this attempt he has ashociated with himself, by coiiBeui of the 
Secretary of State (unrler whosio auspices the work has been 
undertaken^, many other competent litanists; whose names 
appear at the head of the pages contributed by them. Of thesd, 
the younger Hooker, Thomson, Andeison, and Bennett furnish 
the greater portion of tlie present part All ordinal, generic, 
and specific differences are fully and carefully described ; with 
full rcfcreucos, under each species, to the original descriptions, 
together with the necessary accounts of the habitat, <fec. 

A capital sketch of the Outlines of Elementary Botany from 
Mr. Beuth.am’s British and Colonial Floras — with short chapters 
on Classification or Systematic Botany, on Vegetable Anatomy and 
Physiology, and on the collection, preservation, and determination 
of Plan is— is comprised in thiry-fivc pages of the present number ; 
and forms a most valuable Introduoliou to the treatise. The 
subject is treated in the most simple and popular manner pos- 
sible ; ^and this section, if reprinteil in a clioap and suitable form, 
would lurnish a most reliable elementary text-book of botany 
for our Bengal schools. We imagine that permission to make 
such a reprint could readily be procured from the Secretary 
of State ; and wo are sure that no one w6uld be better pleased 
at such a use being made of his work, than the veteran botanist 
whoso name is miq best possible guarantee for its scientific 
accuracy- 
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No wan who hath tasted Icaimng but will confess the many ways of 
frojittng by those who^ not contented with stale receipts^ arc able to manage 
and set forth new positions to the world : and, were they but as the dust 
and cinders of our feet, so long as in that notio7i they may yet serve to polish 
and brighten the armoury of truths even for that respect they were not utter- 
ly to be cast away . — M ILTON. 
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Art. I.— the ‘TERRITORIAL ARISTOCRACY OF 

# benOal. 

No. III. — The OInagepoou Raj.* 

T he Bengal Uollectoratc of Uinagepoor pieservcs the name, 
and, to a certain extent, the boundaries of one of the great 
Hindoo estates which grew up amidst the disorders of the last cen- 
i nry and a half of Mahomedau rule. In the Rajbaree at Dinagepoor 
still resides a representative of the family by whom the zemin- 
daree was consolidated ; but tlu^ greater number of the Pergunnas 
over which his predecessors luled, were sold within ten years of 
the Decennial Settleraoiit of the revenues in 1790. Before begin- 
ning to sketch the rise and fall of the family, it will not be out of 
place to state biiefly what is known of the eailier history of the 
distiict. Various legends connect with it, as with other parts of 
India, the stories of Ban Raja and his wars with Krishno, of the 
sage Valmikce and the protection he afforded to Ram’s discarded 
wife, of Porosoorara, of Yuddhisthir, and of Viiot Raja, whoso 
realm of Motsyo Dc&h, or the Land of the Fish, was separated 
fiom that of Bhogodotto by the river Korotoyo ; but it is not until 
the dynasty of the Pal Rajas that there is evidence of any founda- 
tion for the stories told. ^ • 

The Pal Rajas were Princes of Gour ; but rather of the province 
t&n of the city which afterwards became its capital, and the 
ruins of which may be seen to this day. Gour is mentioned in 
an astronomical treatise, the Brihat Sanhita, of the sixth century 
after Christ, as part of one of the regions into which India was 
divided for scientific purposes, but the city was probably uot bmlt 
until the time of the Sen dynasty, which reigned immediatejy 
before the ]y.ahomedan conquest. The Pal Rajas appear to have 
lived in different parts of the district of Dinagepoor, and what is now 
separated from it under the name of Bogra, The most westerly 

* As this is a signed article, the Indian proper names is presetved.- 
auihoi^s own method of spelling KOixom. 

1 c 
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point where traces are found of them is about a dozen miles 
Bouth-west of the station of Dinagepoor, on the road to Maldah ; 
where the tank Mohipaldighee, the village of Mohipoor, and the 
Pergunna of Mohinogor, preserve the name of that Mohi Pal 
Kaja Avho, according to an inscription found by Mr. Broadley 
at Nalanda, and translated by Baboo Rajendra Lala Mittr^ was 
reigning A.D. 85G. A pillar still standing on the borders of 
Dinagepoor and, Bogra, bears an inscription to show that it 
was set up b}** the minister of Narayon Pal, who according 
to the Ayeen Akbaree reigned four generations before Mohi 
Pal. Another pillar, now in the Rajbarce, but brought origi- 
nally from the ruins of Bannogor, sixteen miles to the south, 
records the dedication of a temple to Seeb by a prince of 
Gour, of the. line of Kamboj in the year 8»8 fA.D. 831).*' 
The tribe of Kamboj is mentioned in the Ramayana, and 
classed with the Yavanas, Sakas, Pahlavas, and the like, and 
an inscription found at Mongbyr f dated in the reign of Deb 
Pal, three generations before Narayau Pal, indicates Kamboj 
as the country from which the Pal race had come ; fair 
grounds for believing the prince of Gour of the race of Kamtoj, 
to have been one of the same dynasty. In the Thana division 
of Badolgachee in Bogra the villagers point out the sites of 
the houses of Deb Pal, Mohi Pal, and Chondro Pal ; in that of 
Dal Bazar, those of Mohi Pal and Oosba Pal (who probably dug the 
tank called Ooshardighee near Potiram), Hoodom Pal, and other 
Rajas of the same name. A copper-plate found in Pergunna Sool- 
tanpoor contains further mention of Pal princes, and there can be 
no reasonable doubt that during the ninth century, and probably for 
fieverai generations before and after, they were powerful sovereigns 
in the province of Gour, that their dominions extended at least as 
far westward as Monghyr, and their fame as far as Benares. It 
may be that their reason for settling so far north of the Ganges, 
which was the great means of communication with Upper India, 
was that the country further south had not yet, by the subterra- 
neous action which is still going on, risen sufficiently above the 
level of the water to afford a pleasant residence. 

How long the Pals reigned there is no certain means of knowing ; 
but before the Mabomedan conquest, A.D. 1203, the Sen dynasty 
l^iad supplanted them, and had made Gour the capital of its 
dominions. It may be that the Pals bad retired before the 
a;nd erased the Korotoyo, retaining some power to the eastward of 
th;at riVer' ; :the| wrifcer of an article on Ancient Assam f was of opi* 
hion:that in Kainroop as late as A*D- 1176. - 

; ^ Ealbbo Bsjendra t As, Rea vel i.,p. 123. 
dWb Mitra . / % Calcutta Review, Aug. 1837, 
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According to Dr. Buchanan, the kingdom of which Gour was 
the capital, was in. the time of the Sens divided into six provinces, 
the central one being Gour, surrounded by the other five, Barondro, 
Bouggo, Bagri, Rarhi, and Maitbilo. Barondro, bounded by the Ko- 
rotoyo on the east, and the Mohanondo on the west, extended north- 
wards only as far as Dumdumma, on the river Poornabhoba, near 
Bannogor, before mentioned. As soon as the Mahomedans had 
made themselves masters of Gour, they established a frontier post 
at Dumdumma, and another at Ghoraghat, the latter to menace 
Kamroop, the former directed against soirfe power, we know not 
what, in Dinagepoor. The Mahomedan remains at Dumdumma 
are numerous, showing the strength of the force that was kept 
there, and the length* of time for which they occupied the post. 
A mosque there bears aninscription recording that it was built by 
one Zafar Khan Bahram Itziu ki the reign of Kai Kaos Sha, in 
the year 697 Hijri (A.D. 1297).* 

At first the Mahomedan ruler in Gour was no more than 
the Viceroy of the Emperor at Delhi, but it was not long 
before the amount of power which he derived from the rule 
of so great and rich provinces, and the distance at which 
he found himself from the controlling authority, tempted him 
to assert his independence. Dr. Buchanan, who had access to 
a valuable manuscript in Poroowa, was of opinion that Ali-ud-deen, 
who reigned A.D. 1340 — 1342 was the first Bengal Viceroy who 
refused tribute. In the time of his successor Shamsuddeen, the 
Emperor Firoz Sha marched upon Gour, and the rebellious Vice- 
roy fell back upon Ghoraghat, but the Emperor came to some 
terms with him, and left him in the enjoyment of his post. During 
the time when the Viceroys were endeavouring to make- them- 
selves independent sovereigns in Bengal, their attention was 
principally turned towards the movements of the power in the 
west that they were setting at defiance, and they bad the less lei- 
sure to bestow upon the Hindoo chiefs to the north of Dumdumma. 

It is probable also that about this time the GStnges had already 
partially or wholly deserted its old channel under the walls of 
Gour ; and Bajmahal, as being upon the bank of the main stream, 
was found a more convenient residence for the ruler of the pr(v- 
vince. A stretch of low country, and a/line of swamps, to tbe 
^northward and eastward of Gour, still show where the river origin; 

flowed; and the site, chosen as being as it were ^ 
island of stiff clay, which amid the shifting mud atid sand of tflia 
defied the action of ,the river, and also as Being 0 ^ 
tba of the great stream which was the: highway of 

♦ Deciphered hy Professor Bloch- t Blphimtone. 
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country, was no longer a suitable ono for a capital when that river 
deserted it The Viceroy and tlio troops, when at Rajmahal, were 
separated from tlie district of Dinagepoor by the Ganges, and by 
a tract which is inundated for more than a third of the year, and 
Gonesh, Hakim of Dynwaj, whom the relaxed vigilance on the 
northern frontier had enabled to become a powerful chief, swooped 
down upon Goiir, and slew Shekh Bodor Islam and his son 
Faiz Islam who, Buchanan says, refused to give him the com- 
pliment due to the rank he assumed, the meaning of which pro-^ 
bably is, that Bodor Islam commanded the gariison of Qour, and 
endeavoured in vain to defend the city. 

The name which Dr. Buchanan writes Dynwaj, probably from the 
Arabic or Peisiau manuscript at,Poroowa, is undoubtedly the first 
part of the name Dinagepoor, which means the City of Dindj. Tho 
name stiictly belongs to tho vihage upon the lands of which the 
Rajbaree is built, one of the six or seven which form the town of 
Dinagepoor ; and Diuaj must have been the name of the person 
who with his family aud adherents first cleared and occupied the 
land, according to a system of nomenclature applied to new 
settlements in the district to the present day. This is a far more 
likely origin of the name than the one usually accepted, which 
translates Dinagepoor The City of tho Poor.” 

The title ** Hakim” is still commonly applied to zemindars by 
their ryots. 

Upon the death of the Mahomedan nobles, intelligence was 
sent to Sultan Ibraheem at Rajmahal, by the saint Kootoob Sba, 
and he led a force against the Hindoo usurper. The uanativc of 
subsequent events is extremely obscure. Ibraheem took up his 
positioti at a place called Satra, between the rivers Tangon and 
roornabhoba, but whether there was any fighting or no is not 
clear. Then Gonesh made teims with Kootoob Sba, and made 
his son Godason, or, as Elphinstone calls him, Jitraal, a Mabctme- 
dan under the name of Jalalooddeeu. Next Jalalooddeen takes 
the government, and puts Ibraheem Sba, who may or may not 
be identical with Sultan Ibraheem, to death, and afterwards 
Gonesh deposes Jalalooddeen and keeps him in confinement for 
four years, when Jalalooddeen for a second time comes into power 
and reigns for seven years, during which he compel all the Bin^ 
^oos Of Dinagepoor to become Bahomedans, except such as 
escape by crossing the Korotoyo into Kamroop. There is an 
eiir of improbability about this account ; perhaps t^e annalist 
is wrong in making Jalalooddeen a relation of Gonesh. Jalai* 
ooildeen wa? succeeded by bis son Ahmed Sha, who Was 
murdered about A.D* 1426/ and if he was really of the 
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family of Qoncsh, there was an end of it so far as regards 
the possession of Qour. Whether it retained any power in its 
original district of Dinagepoor is another question. BIphiustone, 
who derives his information principally from Ferishta> a Maho- 
medan writer who finished his history A.D. 1609, dates the raid of 
Gonesh, whom he calls Kans or Kanis, in A.D. 1386 \ Mr, J. H, 
Ravenshaw, who when Collector of Maldah took a great deal 
of trqublo in verifying the history of Qour from inscriptions, 
manuscripts, and other sources, puts it twenty-nine years later, 
Kootoob Sha, otherwise Noor Kootoob *Alum, died A.D. 1421?, 
and lies buried at Poroowa. 

From the episode of Gonesh nothing more is known of the 
history of Dinagepoor, until tjie reign of Hosen Sha, or, to 
^ive him his full tiile, Ala-ud-dunya-waddin-Abul-MozaflFar- 
Husen-Sha, the Alauddin whh dates his reign A.D. 1497 — 
1521.* Whatever may have been the Hindoo powers at this 
time, they found that Uoseu Sha had a mind to keep them 
in order. Several of thb roads ho made for military purposes 
exist to this day, and retain the name of Nawabee-rasta. lie 
is said to have conquered Odissa (not Orissa, but a country 
to the eastward of Dacca), Kamroop, and Kamcha ; one of 
his roads leads from the neighbourhood of Oour towards Taj poor, 
on the river Nagor, half way between Dinagepoor and Poor- 
^eah, where the East India Company maintained a military 

G ?st iu the last century, and where it is probable that the 
ahomedans had a frontier force in Hosen Sha’s time if not be- 
fore. It is in this direction, at Hemtabad, twenty-five miles west 
from Dinagepoor, that the Hindoo and Mahomedan remains are 
to be seen, from which Buchanan came to the conclusion that 
one Mohesh Raja reigned here independently until conquered 
in the time of Hosen Sha, in which be was very probably correct, 
though there seem no grounds for his belief that this was the 
territory of Kamaca or Kamcha, conquered by that prince. It is 
more probable that the name refers to the temple of Kamikhya 
bn the Nilachol, in Assam, the destruction of which by Moslem 
fanatics about this time is mentioned in the article on Ancient 
Assam already alluded to. A second road runs in the direction 
of OhoraghtCt, by which Kamroop was entered ; and a third to- 
wards Durndumma, which an inscription at Doholdighee shows 
have been in A*D. 1518 under the command of a high officer, 
Tasir of JMosafarabad, and High Kotwal of Firoziabad, otKer** 
wise Poroowa. Probably the post was strengthened by Hosen 
Sha as a menace to some power near Dinagepoor, perhaps a 
xepresentative of the house of Gonesh. This Hosen Sha was 
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graud.soii oi that Ibraheem Sha who was slain by Jalalooddeen 
as before narrated. Tite history of his military operations is 
somewiiat obscure, but there aro^umerous iudicatious that he 
found it necessary to show a strong front in the direction of 
Dinagepoor, as well as towards Kamroop on the other side of 
the ELorotoyo, In subsequent reigns the Viceroys of Bengal 
were again more occupied with the course of events in Delhi 
than with their northern frontier, and in spite of the repressive 
measures which we presume were adopted by Hosen Sha, the 
Hindoo subjects of the empire, during the wars between Bengal 
and Delhi, which were not ended until the days of Akbar, found 
plenty of opportunity to make themselves wealthy and powerful. 

Ot the eailiest history of the present Dinagepoor family thero 
is no contemporary record, and it is nece? 2 ary to trace the genera- 
tions backwards from the the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, at which time the state of affairs is well known, in order 
to fix the dates approximately. In A.D. IGOO, Akbar divided 
the Empire into fifteen Soobas, and made his son Selim Soobadar 
of Bengal. The Sooba was divided into twenty-four Saikars, 
and parts of six of tliesc Sarkars fall within the limits of the 
district of Diuagepoor. About the time of Akbar s settlement there 
was at Diuagepoor, at the place from which Qonesh, less than two 
centuries before, deiived his title, a man, possibly of tbo blood 
of Gonesh, in possession of a considerable part of what are now 
the <listricts of Diuagepoor and Maldab. Buchanan calls him* 
Kasi, but, whether he is correct or not, the name is now utteily 
forgotten. His grave is shown at the door of the mondeer m 
the Bajliarec, and offciiugs of cloth, curds, rice, and plantains 
are regviarly made upon it. His life is leputed to have been 
very holy, aud he is spoken of as a Brahmocharee, Mobonto, or 
Oosain. It is said that the nucleus of his estate was certain land 
with which an image of Kalec, named Kalika, and worshipped 
to this day, was endowed ; and that in addition to this he became 
possessed of an imuge of Krishno named Kaliya, endowed with 
the whole of the Sarkar, or Havelee, of Panjara. The estate 
Dinagepore was frequently spoken of as Havelee Panjara, even 
when it included laud in several other Sarkars. Had the estate reaU 
ly been a debuttar, or endowment of gods, Baja Badhauath would 
probably have brought the fact forward as an argument, when 
1798 he urged all in his power to prevent the sale of tho 
land on which the Hajbaree and family temples stood ; but be 
do^ not mention it, and it is probably a tradition of reoSnt origin* 
It is much more probable that the estate dated from earlier timofiv 
jKwiBibly from those of Qonesbu The family tradition is that 
;the Brahmocharee left jibe images of the gods, with their endow-- 
lueutM, 'to his disciple, or moQ Brimouto Dotto Ohoudharee^ a 
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Kayasth householder who came originally from the east. The 
story told by Buchanan is that the Brahmocharcc left a wife, 
who procured the reversion of the estates for a slave, through 
the influence of Srimouto Dotto, who was, he says, a deputy of 
the Kanoongo of Bengal, and who, after the death of the widow 
and her favourite, got the estates for himself. In the complete 
absence of all evidence, the family story may be accepted as the 
more pi'obable of the two. Srimonto, sometimes called Srimonto 
Uoito, sometimes Srimonto Mitra Boy, had a son and a daughter, 
between whom he is said to have divided his estates equally, 
but, the son dying without issue, the whole came to Sookdeb Roy, 
the son of the daughter, who was married to one Horiiam Ghos, 
a Koolin Kayasth.* Horiram \yas descended 'from one Komol 
J^ayau Ghos, a native of Koolai, in the Pergunna Monohorshahec 
in Burdwan, who was Dewan %o the Zemindar of Khctlal. To 
Komol Nay an was born Jagada Nond, oi Darikeo Nond Ghos, 
who had several sons, one of whom, Nrisingho Ram, was the 
father of the aforesaid Horiram, who on marrying the daughter 
of Srimonto came to live at Diuagepoor, and gave up all share 
in his ancestral property in Bind wan. There are persons 
now living in Dinagepoor who claim to ho descended from a 
brother of Sookdeb, named Bisonath, but this Bisonath does not 
seem to have inherited any part of the estate. Sookdeb^s property 
as received from his grandfather Srimonto, may be roughly 
indicated as follows, according to the present Thaua divisions 
of the districts. Including the whole of Thaua Thakoorgaon in 
the north, the western boundary passes through Rauisonkoil, 
taking in Pergunna Borogaon, but excluding Kholora and Maid* 
war, and through Hemtabad, including Mohasoo, but not Taj poor, 
nor any part of Thana Kaliyagunj except the northern corner 
which falls within Pergunna Bajitpoor. This line excludes the 
estates of Maid war, Taj poor, Horoepoor, and Chooramon, which 
were added to the Collcctorate of Dinagepoor, A.D. 1793, but never 
formed any part of the zomindar^s property. Passing south- 
Wards, the boundary takes in half of Thana Bongshiharee, and from 
Kordaho runs eastward, exchiding Pergunna Kordaho, across the 
middle of Thana Gongarampoor, through Patiram, excluding 
Pergunna S(mtosh, and then finally turns northwards towards 
Thakoorgaon, including the whole of the Thanas Ohintamop 
imjarampoor, Peergunj, and Beergunj. The northern and central 
part of the estate was in Akbar’s ^rkar Fanjara, the westolrn 
m Sarkar fajpoor, and Bongshiharee and part of Gongarampohr 
in Sarkar Jonotabad. Beslles the lands within this boundary, 
much of the northern part of the district of Maldah, including 
the old city of that name, belonged to the estate. « 

In ihp time of Sookdcbi or of bis father, the family of Khotlal 
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IiGcame extinct, and its estates were divided, seven-sixteonibs 
coming to Sookdeb Koy, whose father and grandfather may have in- 
hciited the office of Dewau from their ancestor, and the remaining 
uine-sixteeuthR falling to another officer who founded the family 
of Bordonkootee or Idrakpoor, still in existence. The lands thus 
added to the estate are m Saikar Gboraghat and comprise ths 
Thanas of Nowabgunj and Ghoraghat, and in Bogra the Tbauas 
Khetlal, Shcobgunj, Panchbibee, Bodolgachee, and Adamdighee 
and perhaps more. Buclianan says that Pergunna Khatta in 
Bodolgachee was conqueied and divided by the Rajas of Nattore 
and Dinagepoor in Ramnath’s time ; and that Pergunna Khangor 
in Panchbibee was a Joint acquisition with the Jahangiipoor 
family, in Ramnath’s time ; but Raja Gobmdonath makes them 
part of Sookdob’s property. The zemindars of Dinagepoor and 
idrakpoor, in place of dividing tke lands, each retained a share m 
every village, which caused much inconvenience when iu after 
days the one estate was under the Collectorate of Dinagepoor, 
while the other was under Rungpoor. Sookdeb Roy died A.U. 
1C77. It is said that the extent of his possessions induced the 
Mahomedaus to bestow upon him the title of Raja but the suu- 
nud is no longer in existence. Nothing is known of his per- 
sonal character, or of his history ; ho perpetuated his name by 
digging the tank of Sookhsagor, or the “ Sea of Pleasure.” 

Of his three sous, Ram Deb died young, Joy Deb, of whom 
nothir»g is known beyond his name, reigned from A.D. 1677 
to A.D. 1682, and was succeeded in that year by the youngest 
brother, Prannath Boy. There is in the Bajbaree a 
not very clearly to be deciphered, granted by Ajeemooddeeu 
Mahomed, m the reign of Alumgecr (A.D. 1668-1707) dated 
A.H. 1089 (A.D. 1679), recoi ding the succession of somebody to 
certain property, of which part was in the Sarkars of Tajpoor and 
Ghoraghat. The name of Sookdeb Roy occurs, probaUy as the 
deoeasra owner. 

All this time th^ Mahomedan Viceroys of Bengal were thinking 
far more of Delhi than of their Hindoo subjects. Soon after Seliba 
the Soobadar had become emperor under the name of Jahaugeer, 
one Osman revolted in Bengal, A.D. 1612. Twelve years later 
Shah Jahan by force of arms made himself master of Bengal, 
mtkd in his turn was defeated 1^ Mobabat Khan ; next we nnd 
Mobaba^t Khan answering at Delhi to charges of oppression and 
edibeaxlement during his oooupation of Bengal la A.D. J057> 
Shoojih the Viceroy, made an unsncMTessful attempt upon the throne 
at Delhi, and soon afterwaids a son of Aurungeeb or Almngeer is 
found in alliance with him aigainst his father. The result of this 
attitude towards Delhi, persisted in by successive Governors of 
Behgal, while they negleotra entirely the internal administration of 
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their province, was similar to that which had followed from tho 
like causes ia the time of Gonesb, namely, tho growth of a Hindoo 

S ower which would at last have taxed the resources of tho 
lahomedau Governor heavily had he attempted to break it 
down. No such attempt, however, was made, and so Jong as tho 
Zemindar of JJinagepoor paid the Soobadar of Bengal a certain 
portion of the rents ho received, he was allowed to rule without 
interference over near three (juarters of a million of people. 
Such was the position in which Praunath found himself placed, 
by the deatli of his brother in A.D. 1082, • 

Prannath reigned for forty years, keeping great state and main-* 
taining numerous followers. It is said that by foredor fraud lio 
incorporated all the small zemindarees in tho neighbourhood witk 
the Dinagepoor estate, fnd ho 'really ni>pears to have made 
some additions to the property. Raja Gobiudanauth in A.D. 1837 
gave the Collector a written statement in which the estate 
of Sookdeb Roy is distinguished from tho additions made to it by 
Raja Prannath and his successor Raiimath ; and as the greater part 
of it had long since been hopelessly alienated, ho had no object 
ill concealing the truth. From this it appears that the additions 
made by Prannath have been greatly ox.aggcrated, and that tho 
property inherited by Sookdeb was very much larger than i^ 
generally supposed, or than Buchanan, ivho wrote in 1808, was 
led to believe, Prannath addded to the property, how we know 
not, the Pergunna Maligaoiv forming the eastern half of Thana 
Bongshiharco, and Pergunna Ajhor in Mnldah, adjoining the west-* 
ern part of Thana Gougaiampoor, bt*8ides about twelve small 
portions of land, most of which were surrounded by the Pinage- 
poor properly. To the last there remained more than a hundred 
independont talooks or inahals within the estate. If any property 
was won by tlie sword, it was by that of Prannath and not that of 
his successor, but bow he got possession lias long been forgotten, 
though tradition has it that he was most unscrupulous, and made 
a most unjust use of his strength. Buchanan "is mistaken about 
tbo inscriptions which bring his reign down to A.D, 1738, nor is it 
known to what he alludes. Besides several grants of land, the 
inscription on the temple of Kantonogor proves that it was finished 
and dedicated fby Ramnath A,D, 1723 ; and sunnuds granted by 
Nosoruddoen and Sarfaraz Khan, on bohalf of the emperor Mabo* 
mod Jahan Shah Badshah Gba^e» dated 1136 Hijra, may be 
taken as conclusivo proof of Praimath’e death and Ramnath’e 
qossion bofofti A.D. 1724* Family papers date Prannatli'a deatb 
in Phalgopn 1129 Bengal Era (February—March J7S3). He baa 
commemorated his name in various paits of the district Pran*^ 
nathpoor forms a considerable portion of the Jtown of Dinagepoor j 
twelve miles south, iheroad to Moorshedabad passes along the 
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edge of Pransagor, an artificial piece of water, said by Buchanan 
to be 2,000 feet by 800. The name signifies ** Tlie Sea of Life,*' 
but also records that of the Raja who had it dug. The banks 
arc now covered with dense jungle, but in Ramnath's time, thcro 
was a temple to Seeb here, which the Roja endowed with a grant 
of land. Twenty-four miles north of Dinagepoor, on the right 
of tho road to Darjeeling, at Prannogor, is an embankment, ori- 
ginally quadrilateral, but the eastern side has been cut away by 
the Pooruabljoba. The people say that it contains the ruins of 
the Raja's residence, but the area is covered with heavy jungle, 
and there arc too many tigers about for au investigation on foot. I 
have repeatedly beaten through it with eleph^ints without coming 
across any masonry, except a very small thakoov haree, in rums. 
The temple which Prannath Imilt at Kantonogor, twelve miles 
up tlio Darjeeling road, is a large and heaiititul specimen of a 
nobo-rotno, ornamented all over with terracotta reliefs, a fitting 
monument of the Raja's magnificence and taste. It was not 
quite finished when he died, but was dedicated by his successor in 
the same year. 

It was during the reign of Prannath that Mecr Jaffir became 
Soobadar of Bengal, A.D. 1702. IBs predecessors had been occu- 
pied in other directions. In A.D. lfil)5 Shooba Singh, a zemindar 
in Burdwau, with some Orissa Afghans, plundcied Hooghly, and 
held the right bank of the river from Orissa to Rajraabal, a clear 
indication of the weakness of the Soobadar. Moer Jaffir, however, 
bestowed some attention on the affairs of the province of which 
bo was governor. In the time of Akbar, Todarmiill had made a 
lhas sottloment with the ryots, but it is probable that for a long 
time collections of revenue had been made through tho zemindars, 
and possibly the payments bad become very irregular, when Meer 
Jaffir made a new settlement, dividing the province into c/mWas,* 
and succeeded in raising a yearly revenue of Rs. 142,00,000, 
109,00,000 of^which were sent to Delhi. Marshman says that 
the Hindoos who were appointed chukladars took to themselves 
the title of Raja, and claimed hereditary rights as zemindars. I 
think I have shown that Prannath's rights dated from a period 
anterior to bis appointment of chvJcladar, which he obtained, as 
being obviously the proper person to collect the reVeuues of his 
estates. 

^ Having no son, Prannath adopted as his heir a relative, 
named Kamnath, who paid a succession fee of Rsl 4, 2},, 450 to tho 
Soobadar. Ramnath is popularly believed to have been still moro 
powerful than his predecessor, and slill more unscrupulous in seizing 
upon the property of his neighbours. He is also believed to have 
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iK'on a warrior of great personal prowess until very lately his 
mail shirt aud spear were shown at the Rajbaree. Buchanan was 
told that he and his great neighbour, the Raja of Nattorc, wore 
allies, aud used to make war upon other zemindars and divide 
their property ; but very little reliance can be placed upon these 
traditions, and in some cases, as in that of Peigunna Ajjoil, 
Buchanan is quite mistaken. Gohindonath's slatemont before 
mentioned, records the accession of three properti(\s to R.uunath, 
each by a sunnud from tbe Soobadar. One gave him tlie pio- 
perty of Krishno Choridio Roy who had died iiilrstate, comprising 
the southern part of Thana Potiram, and the northern part of 
Potnitala ; the second gave him estates in (Jongarampoor and in 
Maldah that had belonged to Kali Choron and others, aud the 
third gave him Pergunna#Kaligabn, Ramnath is said to have 
g^one with Raja Man Singh toihe court ofJahangeer, aud to 
liave received from him the title of Maharaja BahaJoor aud 
license to make war upon his neiglibours; but as Jahangoer reigned 
only till A.D. 1()27 there anust be some mistake here. Ramnath 
is said to have conquered a zemindar at Gobiudonogor, near Thana 
Qliakoorgaon, having employed a Brahman, founder of fho 
family of Iloroe Mohun Chokrobortee, to steal his protecting 
deity Chamoondo, and rewarding the service by a giant of land. 
The Taugou shows signs of having once flowed under the walls 
of Gobindonogor, where the remains of the Raja\s house aic still 
standing ; and from a point on the opposite bank a canal, said to 
have been dug by Raiuuath in onler to float the iilol backwards 
and forwards, connects the Taiigon with the Poornobhoba at 
Prannogor. The canal is called a Ramdangra, a name also applied 
to the moat and rampart surrounding the Rajbaree, wliigh was 
rebuilt by Ramnatb, and by him adorned with doorways and 
other carvings said to have been brought from Banuogor, aud 
dating from tlio period of the Pal Rajas. If tradition could bo 
trusted, it was not without cause that the Rajbaree was fortified^ 
as the absence of any early sunnuds is attributed to a raid of 
Sjjed Mahomed Khan, Nazim of Rungpore, who is said to havo 
stormed aud plundered the Rajbaree in Ramnath's time. From 
this Raja are named Ramnogor, a part of Dinagepoor, and Raja- 
rampoor, a mile or two east of the palace, where he built a mondm^ 
with images of Kalee and Seob for Kriporamroy, whose daughter 
he had married. He also dug Ramsagor, an artilicial piece of 
water five miles down the Moorshedabad road, where the ruins of his 
house remained until A.D. 1786 or A.D, 1787 (when the materials 
were carted away), and where some of the European officers have 
bungalows to which they occasionally resort in the hot weatber^ 
It was during tbe time of Ramnath that tbe^ousc of Dinagepoor 
is popularly believed to have attained its greatest pplejldoar^ 
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It is probable that h^%)ok advantage of the troubles of the 
Mahomedans to spend more of his rents than ho remitted to the 
Sool)adar, for whom work was found elsew^hero. 'Hio Mahrattas 
were forcing the Mahomedans everywhere to the wall, ami in 
A. LX 1742 plundered Moorshedabad ; and, when Ramnath died, 
A. D. 1700, tho English had for four years been giving too much 
trouble to the followers of the Prophet, to leave them much leisure 
lor auditing the accounts of the zemindar of Diiiagepoor. 

Ramuatli married foui; wives, and by each of them he had 
a son and a daughter^, this is said to bo the reason why the 
figure 4 is marked on the doorposts of the Rnjbarea He was 
succeeded by his eldest son Boidyonath, wlio called himself, as 
did his successors in turn, Rajp. Roy Bahailoor. The other sons 
were Kantonath, Krishnonath, and Rodpnath, each called Koomar 
Roy Bahadoor. Kantonath was 'jealous of his brother’s succession 
to the whole of this splendid inheritance ; and the l)clief in the 
family is that ho went to Delhi, and there succoedod in procuring 
his own recognition as Ramuatli’s sucefessor, and that while on 
his way back with the neces«?ary authority to turn his brother 
out, he died at Kordaho, near Dumdumma, either by drowning, or 
by the fall of the ceiling oi‘a room which he occupied in the Rajbaroe 
there ; but, whatever the circumstances of Ins death may have 
L)een, Boidyonath is believed to this day to have had a liand in it. 
The true worth of this tradition is easily ascertained. Raja 
Boidyonath died A.D. 1780, and in December 1787 Mr. Hatch, the 
Collector, reports to the Board of Revenue that Kantonath died 
at Kordaho on his return to Dinagopoor on the Ifith November 
in that year. If tradition only eighty-five years old can attribute 
a man ^5 murder to his brother who had died seven years before, 
we must not rely upon it for the history of events several centuries 
ago. As regards Knutonath’s attempt to supplant his brother, 
there is extant a paper dated Magh 1170, Bengal stylo (A.D. 
37C3-4), under thp signature of Mahomed Jafar Khan, declaring 
that in spito of the suunud procured from Mahomed Kasiiu on false 
pretences by Kantonath and lioopnath, Boidyonath is the riglitftil 
successor to Ramnath’s estates in Pan jara and elsewhere. Kuuio- 
nath’s widow Podyomookhee, and her mourning for her husband, aro 
still remembered* In September 1797, she contoyed all her 
property, consisting of lakhtraj lands, and an income from Sayer 
<>ompeusation of Rs. 560, to the god Krisbno, whose temple stands 
ou the north of the Rajbaree, She lived, however, till 1804 

addition to the property of Sookdob, Boidyonath found 
himself meetor of the whole of Maldah between the Mahanondo 
and the I^ooruobhoba, except the Poroowa endowments* It is 
not rpsite clear to winch of his predecessors he owed it ; but some 
ItSoekdcb had held, Ajhor was certainly added by Raja 
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Prannatli, and Shikarpoor was part of tlio property of Kalce 
Ohoron which came to Uamnath, wlio also became master of some 
property by arransjement with the Jahangeerpoor family, zemin- 
dars of the property now forming Thana Poorsha and the sunth 
of Thana Potuitala, and of lands beyond the sonlhcrn border 
of Dinagepoor. I doubt whether Boid 3 mnath added one acre to 
the property ; but ho and his predecessor alienated at least one- 
sixteentli of the revenues by the creation of brah moot ro tenures 
and other endowments. The Raja is ^popularly helievod to 
have been a quiet sort of man, not very strong-minded, in spite 
of the idea that he murdered his brother. That he had some 
taste for music is proved by the draft of a letter Jie wrote to 
Shyam Soondor, the Vakeel, wliom, as became a great vassal, 
be kept at the court of Dclhi^ telling him to scud him the 
celebrated musicians, Pen Khan and Mon Kban. There are 
several legends attaching to him, but they correspond better 
tvith the violent temper of his successor Raja Radhanath, than 
with the character ascribed to Boidyonath. They all illus- 
trate the saying, “Quern Deus vult peidero prius demontat" 
and are quoted to sliow that it was the wrath of the gods that 
brought on the ruin of his house as a punishment for his im- 
piety, They say that his maternal grandfather, Kriporam Roy, 
before mentioned as the worshipper of Kaloe and Seeb, cursed 
him as being a Boistob or follower of Vishnoo, and made him 
childless. Another enrse is said to have been bestowed upon 
him by the Brahman who served the shrine of Kaloe Siddhes- 
horee at Bolotar near Ra jarampoor, the cursc^ of the downfall of 
his family, because the Ra ja charged the Brahman with drinking 
wine and eating the flesli of liogs. Moreover he was afflicted 
with the curse of leprosy for his lewd attempts on the virtue 
of the beautiful sister of Rfijchondro Roy, his own sister's daugh- 
ter. Perhaps these stories have no more foundation than that 
of his brother’s murder. Some say it was, Boidyonath who 
lirought from Brindabon the image of Kantojee, now in the 
Kantonogor temple ; he certainly built the residence adjoining 
it. Five years after Boidyonath’s succession to the Raj, A.D. 1765, 
the English obtained the dewanship of Bengal with the right 
of collecting the revenues, but it was not until 1772 or there- 
abouts that an English Collector, or Chief of the revenue, of tha 
zemindaree of Dinagepoor was appointed ; and it is probable 
that the ijiicrease of strictness with which the collections were 
made, was the true cause of the decline of the splendour iu 
which the family had lived under its Mahomedan masters^ 
The records of the Collector’s office do not begin till 1786, but 
Hr. Marriott seems to have Ween the first Revenue Chief ; in 
1782 there was a Mr. Bedfearn, and a Mr., Yansittart also 
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appears for a time to have held the office. In 1786 Mr. Hatch 
was appointed Collector ; and the Judgeship of Taj poor being 
abolished, he was vested with judicial powers in Dinagepoor, to 
which was added Silberris, then a Collectorate, now forming the 
southern part of Bogra. Raja Boidyonath had died in 1780 
leaving no son, but his widow Ranee Soroswotee adopted a boy 
three years old named Radhanath, son of a relation, Okol Noray- 
an Roy ; and on the 31st July 1780, Mr. Warren Hastings, on 
the payment of a succession fee of seven hundred and thirty mo- 
burs, signed the sunoiid declaring Raja Radhanath the successor 
to Raja Boidyonath Bahadoor, and detailing the lands of which 
the estate was composed. Buchanan speaks of a brother of 
Boidyonath's, named Ram Eanto Roy ; buf he probably confuses 
Koomar Kantonath with a persoh nameiRam Kan to Roy of whom 
I shall speak presently. For tke first two years after the death 
of Raja Boidyonath, the revenues of Dinagepoor were farmed by 
Raja Debee Singh of Dilaworpoor, who had also a farm of the 
Rungpoor revenues ; he paid more to Government than the estates 
ever produced before or since, but with such oppression and 
villany, that he and some of his people were degraded and kept 
in confinement until 1791, when sentence was given, directing 
certain refunds, the cancelment of some fraudulent purchases 
of land, and Debee Singh's perpetual banishment from the dis-* 
tricts. His machinations in Rungpoor are called an insurrection, 
but we know not what they were. After the farm of Debee 
Singh the revenues were farmed by one Janokee Ram Singh, a 
brother of the Ranee Soroswotee, at a net yearly rental of Rs, 
12,75,968 \ but he does not appear to have understood the strict- 
ness of the English revenue system, and although he collected 
regularly enough from the ryots, his payments to the Collector 
fell considerably into arrear. He kept great state in tbe Rajbaree, 
and dug the tanks of Anondosagor and Matasagor and the canal 
connecting them. He came from Kotalpota, Pergunna Patoolee, 
in Burdwan. • 

When Mr. Hatch came, the officers of the zemindaree fouivl 
that a firm hand held tbe reins. In November 1786, by 
the Board’s orders, Janokee Ram was allowed three days to 
make good his balance ; the collections bad all been^plaoed in the 
hands of Sazavyols, but with the understanding tW Janokee 
sfewld Sigaiu be made manager if be paid up his balances. He 
lo but in vain j he attempted to swJudl^ 

tlie bahikj^ ihto leading money on the security of»»coU^ibjiofl8 
mioh already ^ m tod at bt 

in <^arge of peons to the pi^sidehoy^" 

* charging Jjir; 

' wious'.'offtoc^ whidh - ^satisfeotojaly !|k»iuyed,, tod;;hi' ' 

'iu'‘'CahJUita abbut'lT^90/''*lh 
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Kam Kanto Roy was installed as manager of the Dinagepoor 
estates, his cutcherry being a Government office and the C'ollec- 
tors servants attending daily to check the collections. Every 
detail of the management was supervised by Mr. Hatch, the 
estate being divided into sixty-four zillas, each under a tahsilclar, 
who collected from Rs. G, 000 to Rs. 1,00,000, receiving a porc(‘nt- 
age, while each ryot’s lands were measured, and he paid rent 
according to the quantity and quality of his land, iirespectivc of 
the crops grown. • 

The revenues of the estate were well nyinagcd, but it was long 
before the mischievous practices of Jaiiokee Ram ceased to bear 
fruit. Ho had raised large sums of ready money by sub-letting 
lauds at a low rent, and tb^ annual income of the zemindar suffered 
accordingly until the Collector^ had ro-sottled all the tenures. 
In spite however of the good management, I believe that at this 
time the Raja’s income was injured by the abolition of numerous 
illegal cesses, which had been collected by his predecessors, hut 
which could not be brougnt under the denomination of the Saycr 
for the abolition of which compensation was given, and which 
nevertheless is collected to this day by the proprietors in the dis- 
trict, though Government no longer icceivcs teii-elevenths of it. 
The cesses referred to are transit duties on salt and other goods, the 
right of seizing the property of intestate persons, and taxes on 
birdcatchors, tom-tom beaters, and dealers in intoxicating drugs 
and the like. 

Ram Kaiito Roy’s father and grandfather had been settled in 
Dinagepoor, but he was of aBurdwan tamily, being descended from 
Horce Narayan the brotlier of Horeeram, to whom the latter, on 
mariying Srimonto Dotto’s daughter, had ceded his ancestral pro- 
perty. The descendant of bis nephew, Baboo Radha Gobindo 
Roy, is now one of the wealthiest zemindars in Hinagopoor. 
Ram Kanto in 1793 bought the pergunna Ambarce, nowin Dinage- 
poor, but then a portion of the estate of the Raja»of Rajshahye, sold 
for arrears of revenue, like many others, soon after the Decennial 
Sktleraent. The Ra ja of Dinagepoor had bid up to Rs. 2,500 for 
it. Subsequently, during the Raja’s difficulties, Ram Kanto Roy 
lent him lar^e sums of money on mortgage, and so became the 
owner of property subsequently inherited by his nephew. 

Irritated by the treatment of her brother Janokeo Ram, Rane& 
Soroswotee maintained constantly an attitude of stubborn defiance 
towards tbq^ Government, Mr. Hatch, and Ram Kanto Roy. Her 
hmmr lands, 11,843 bighas of the best cultivated land in the dis« 
triot, brought her in seventeen or eighteen thousand rupees an- 
nrtally, and she was under no necessity to submit and ask for a 

C nsion. She and one Mozoomdar buried tne aocounts of 9ano*- 
e Ram^s managership under ground \ she refused to give up the 
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late Raja's seal, and she kept young Badbanath from Ram Kanto 
Roy, who had been directed to superintend his education. The 
folly and extravagance which ^afterwards led to the young Raja's 
ruin may be attributed in great measure to the lessons learnt in 
the Ranee's apartments. She took advantage of the boy's being 
somewhat indisposed to obtain possession of his person, and then 
held him as a hostage, refusing to give him up until the resumed 
moskakara or allowance, as well as the sums which had been 
improperly alienated by tlie zemindar — such as a payment of 
Rs. 7,700 to Brahmans as birt, but which had on investigation 
been re-annexed to the ipvenue payable to Government — should be 
again allowed to her. Twenty years before a Burdwan Ranee, for 
similar contumacy, had been dealt with in a^nanner which afiord- 
ed a precedent ; and in July J70l), Rant-v. Soroswotee was removed 
from the Rajbaree, and sent to Gobindonogor, thirty-six miles oft’, 
where the family had a residence. She got as far as Kantonogor 
only and stayed there for two months, before going on to Gobindo^ 
nogor, ami in April of next year she was back in her old apart- 
ments at the Rajbaree, on the excuse that all the thatched sheds 
on the premises at Gobindonogor had been burnt down. In the 
mean time her koomar lands luwl been annexed to the family 
estate, and in lieu of them she was allowed a pension of fifteen 


hundred rupees a month ; and as this was withheld until she com- 
plied with orders. Raja Boidyonath's seal, which had been affixed 
to documents in a most improper manner, was at last given up. 
She mortgaged her pension for some years to one Manockjee 
Parsee, probably for money to enable her worthless brother Janor 
kee Ram to prosecute his charges against Mr. Hatch ; and some of 
Raja Radhanath’s expenditure may have been on the same 
account. The private resources of the family were heavily burden- 
ed for years for this cause, and I have been told that Raja Tarok- 
nath paid, as the last instalment of debts incurred on account of 
Janokee Ram, a lakh and a half of rupees. The Ranee’s feelings 
of hostility against the British rule are pardonable. Her hus^h4 
fox twenty years reigned almost as an independent prince, ard 
after his dea% h€$r brother Janokee Bam had maintained an 
equal state. Ruddenly for brother was called upon to pay his 
jr^venne with a pnnotuaUty hever known before, and on d^fauli 
: sent ijn custody to Galc^^ she never saw him 

of t&a astat^ were taken entirely out of 
, tW ' expepsa' o( repaito 

wore defeated 

^was.Beoitp tW un9ulti^i^',^j 
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of bor adoJ>ied son, nine or ten years old, but he was made 
over for education to the manager, Bam Eanto Roy, for whom she 
bad a strong personal aversion. At the same time the income of 
the isemindaree was being decreased by the abolition of all the illegal 
taxes and cessas which the Rajas had collected as long as she could 
remember, and by the determination of Government that the 
family charities were to be paid out of the privy purse and not 
out of the imperial revenue as heretofore, was naturally iu 
no temper to look on Mr. Hatches reforms as beneficial, or to 
acquiesce in the action of Oovemmenf. * 

In January 1792, Raja Radhanath • commenced his sixteenth 
year and was placed ^in charge of his estates ; Ram Eanto Roy sub- 
mitted his accounts as manager,^ and the Board of Revenue ex- 
pressed themselves highly* pleased with his conduct. The Decen- 
nial Settlement had been conceded two years before, aiid the 
Raja was to pay a yearly revenue of Rs. 14,44*,! 07 for the first 
two years, and then Rs. 14,84, 107* This will give some idea of 
the extent of his estates, ‘as the total land revenue of the present 
Coltectorate of Dinagepoor is now under Rs. 18,00,000. For a 
year and more all went smoothly } but when, in March 1793, Mr. 
Hatch was promoted to a seat on the Board of Revenue, his suc- 
cessor, Mr. John Eliot, soon found reason to be dissatisfied with 
the management of affairs at the Bajbaree. The Ranee had sur- 
rounded the Raja with the old servants of Janokee Ram, the two 
Mojoomdars and others ; and in spite of positive orders from the 
Board they were turning out the tahseeldars of Mr. Hatches 
appointment, and the Baja was receiving sums of money to appoint 
improper persons in their room. Mr. Eliot Found satisfaction in 
believing that the Raja listened attentively to his advice, Tnit the 
objectionable changes continued, and he saw no hope of amend- 
ment except in the banishment of the Mojoomdars and their 
company, * and sending the Ranee back to Gobindonogor. The 
Baja admitted signing blank papers and giving^ them to the atnilas 
to make What use they pleased of them. 

•In April 1794, the Governor General directed that ^ja 
should be deprived of the management of his estates ; 
his setfel WaiS locked up in the Oollectoris treasury, and Ham 

iras again installed as Hr. Eliot used to make the 

ytmnt Bala come and m^d toblm twice a week andw^te bim 
' that 'hc'WAe 
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ary 1797, when he already owed Rs. 69^677 on account of 
revenue, and the decree went forth from the Board to sell some 
of his lands. The unfortuimte young man was then only twenty 
years of age, but neither Mr. Bird nor the Board appear to 
have hesitated as to the propriety of breaking up the great 
Dinage.poor estate. I’he first sale was cancelled for infornlality, 
but in February 1798, in spite of the Collector’s certifying that 
owing to drought the ryots had not been able to pay their rents, 
further sales were ordered, and yet, at the end of the Bengalee 
year, April 1708, inoie than half a lakh of revenue remained 
unpaid, mouth after month instalments became due, and lot 
after lot was sold. The Raja was raising money on mortgage, 
Ram Kanto Roy being one of his principal creditors, and he saved 
some part of his estate by purdiasing the lots in false names ; 
while his wife Ranee Tripoora-Soondaree bought lauds paying 
a revenue of near Rs. 50,000, and old Ranee Soroswotee bought 
others paying Rs. 21,517 ; but little was saved out of the wreck 
of so great an argosy, for by the end ^ of 1800 everything bad 
been sold, and the Raja was a prisoner, unable to leave the 
Rajbaree because his private creditors were endeavouring to 
seize bis person and thiow him into the common jail. On the 
2Gth January 1801, having just completed his twenty-fourth 
year, he died, Mr, Bird, who had been the instrument of his 
ruin, had died on tlie 3rd June, and Mr. Courtney Smith was now 
the Collector, Whatever may have l)ecn the merits of the policy 
which broke up this largo estate, there can be no question but 
that it was carried out with extreme harshness. The rule was 


sternly adhered to, of selling to the highest bidder ; Dinagepoor 
is a long way from Calcutta, Moorsbedabad, Patna, or Dacca, and 
bears an evil reputation of unhealthiness, and no one from a 
distance cared to inquire whether the purchase of l%nd in the 
district would be a good investment. The competition was left 
entirely to the servants of the estate, to the amla of Government, 
and to those few"^ zemindars who had not been ruined by the 


Decennial Settlement, and tlie consequence was that the lets 
into which the property had been divided sold for much lei^ 
than, their value, ^ome of them not bringing so much as the 
aunpual revenue assessed upon them, which an experiei^ce of a do^it 
^es|ri^ had sl^own them well able topa^y. Thermly piirchasem 
fpot ^erev unable to bid .higher, Ju one 

fora'few 

’having . much" '.ae. * 
left her ot her ^monthly- pension 

the 

a'^aubjeot, and i therefore' 
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as a pretext ofifered his •estates were to be broken up, which 
nowhere appears to have teen the feeling of Government, it is 
difficult to see why a fair upset price should not have been fixed on 
each lot, and if no-one bid up to that price, the lot sequestered 
and put under the management of Government officers. The 
indirect profits of tlm zemindars are so much greater than the 
legitimate ones, which under Government management are all that 
are carried to credit, that possession of the estate is worth liaving, 
and the dispossession indicated would as effectually secure the 
punctual payment of Government revenue, *as the absolute aliena- 
tion of the estates- The swarm of lotdars, many of them at)sen- • 
tees, who took the pl^ of the ancient gentry, have not done much 
for the country. * ^ 

• Raja Radbanath appears to have been a weak young man, 
worked upon by the old Ranee’s Stories of the greatness of his 
family and the advice of interested servants, and to have regulat- 
ed his expenditure rather by the example of his predecessors who 
had lived under the lax rdle of the Mahomedans, than by the 
actual income which he received under the strict revenue system* 
of the East India Company. He is said to have been fond of 
liquor, and once in Ids cups to have so severely injured a man, that 
he had to bribe the Police Daroglia with a quarter of a lakh to hold 
his tongue. He was also fond of hunting and riding on horse- 
back, and probably bad he always had a man of strong will like 
Mr. Hatch near him, he might have come to some good, hut the 
people are fond of telling stories of his hatred of the Europeans, 
and his impertinence to tliem. Once, they say, the European 
officers asked leave to occupy a house he had at Shahapoor for a 
few days’ sport. He said the house was in ruins, and at onfee sent 
off people to dismantle it, but, as is usual with Dinagepoor work- 
people, they did not go for some days, and the English gentlemen, 
who had pitched their tents, saw them delilwately pull the roof 
off a house that was in excellent order. On another occasion an 
English officer was calling on the Raja when the mallee came 
inland gave a nosegay to each of the company ; the Englishman 
after a while began to pick tbe flowers to piecOxS> and one of 
the Mojoomdars who was present laughed, and made a coarse 
alhisidn to tb% habits of monkeys. The insult was so palpable 
tiiat the Englishman left the Rajbaree in high di^leasur^, and it ia 
|K!^pularly bSieved that this incident caused: an, lU-fe^lihg which 
evCnttially led to the sale of the Raja's ^tates. Al! agree 
considering the Mojpomd^s; wJw>were BoidyoS of |te|adgcMr 
Bheca, as the persons to ivhese advice the Raja r 

Ife is md that one day, virhen the enomous Ipad of 
the Bija whs labouring bad become Notorious, 
principal lyots proposed that heshmild give an andlehfe 
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and state the extent of his difficulties, and promised to help 
him. The Raja had a tent pitched for the purpose, dressed 
himself as became a solemn ceremonial, and was on his way to 
the place when he met one of the Mojoomdars, who ridiculed the 
idea of his degrading himself by the exhibition of his person before 
such people, and induced him to relinquish his intention, ttnd with 
it all hope of extrication from his difficulties. 

With the death of Radhanath the history of the Dinagepoor 
Raj may be said to come to an end. He left no son, but 
bis widow and Ranee Soroswotee continued to live at the Raj- 
«baree. The former adopted a child named Qobindonath, who was 
not old enough to take possession of the remnant of the family 
estates until the 9th July, 1817. lu the meantime the stout old 
Ranee Soroswotee managed the property in the name of tli/3 
heirs of her adopted son. Raja^'Oobindonatb had two sons, one 
of whom, Troilokhnath, died childless before his father, and the 
other, Tarokuath, succeeded on Gobindonath’s death in 184h 
Raja Taroknath died in 1865, and left the estates to Ranee Sham 
Mohinec his widow ; she adopted a son named Grijonath, during 
whose minority she manages the property with the assistance of 
Baboo Khetro Mohuu Singh, who married a daughter of the 
late Raja. The yearly revenue paid by the estates is Rs. 1,78,240, 
but whereas the private income of a zemindar paying such a 
revenue at the time of the Deccniual Settlement would have 
been only Rs. 17,824, it is now near Rs 1,20,000. When Raja 
Grijonath comes of age, he will be the principal zemindar in the 
district ; and though not in the position of his ancestors Pranuath, 
Ramnath, and Boidyoiiath, the people will always look on him as 
Raja of Dinagepoor. 

E. Vesey Westmacott, B A , Oxon., 

Bengal OivU Service. 
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By C. U. Aitehi- 


T he rise of the British Empire in India will, for all time to 
come, be one of the most wonderful and glorious landmarks 
in tlie history of the world. Tbe first English settlers at Surat 
could have as little had before their mind’s eye tbe Indian Empire 
of the present, as .^ueas aud his fellow-settlers bad the Empire 
of Trtgao- How from small aud humble beginnings the British 
i^diau Empire grew, what overwhelming difficulties and disasters it 
had to contend against, how vast the achievements of its great 
Generals and Proconsuls have been, what extensive changes, 
morally and physically, it has worked out, are all maftters of 
history with which every intelligent reader is familiar. There 
is.one itnportant truth which cannot escape an ol>6ervant student 
of history. It is that while tbe physical monuments, however 
m%hty and stupendous, which the wisdom and prowess of a con- 
quering race majr rear up in tbe conquered land, fade and vanish 
by the unrelenting process of .time, the deep moral leavenii^ 
effected by civilised conquerors continues to assert itself and fruc- 
tify: The wall of Antoninus in tbe land of the Scots is hardly 
traohabie at siesent ; bqt the substratum in the civihsation of Bri- 
taip wh^ the great Boman conquerors laid is as visible as ev«|;, 
R thousand i^ioa hei)^ all material yestiges ef British culii^ 
In India, cur ndlerays, cur tonnes, our cur bridj^ . 

OUT i^jidfbse^ our do^ydidii, our hwnnd£% m be.iu;: 

• the forms of ruins andkcmanutoiatemstiQ^.to,^ imdhiuaiy .f^^^]^ 
the stoady And alh-powerfiGit mord revolution; wbirh. hy 
Aud ire am workieg cut. wUl nm .be a hyUrg 
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Whatever may be the defeats in the system and in the manage- 
ment of State education in India, it is beyond doubt that one 
great result is being steadily (vccomplished. It is that the people, 
in so far as they come nnder the influence of education, do 
think and reason ; and this great spring, when once set in motion,- 
must inevitably produce consequences, the extent and importance 
of which are beyond prediction. It needs no great efforts to show 
that the most inviting held to which a mind sharpened and invi* 
gorated by education would turn is tliat of politics. It is parti* 
cularJy so in a land whifch has for thousands of years- been the 
scene of the most wonderfully great and stirring political dramas, 
and is at present under the enlightened despotism of a foreign 
nation. There are alarmists wljo apprehend not only danger to 
our sway in India, but the worst evfis to its people themserveg 
from this enlivening of political Ambition by means of education. 
Those, however, who have even an approximate idea of British 
resources and of the moral stamina of British character, will find it 
hard even to imagine the day when a Combined army of Ben- 
galis, Phrbiahs, Sikhs, Parsis, and Madrassis, uiider a Babu 
Wellington and a Chetti Bhicher, shall be seen driving us at tlie 
bayonet's point into the Indian Ocean. But the day may come, 
though it is as yet indefinitely distant, when the British Govern- 
ment of India shall present to the world the noblest spectacle 
it has yet beheld, by making over to the people of India, 
when they shall have fitted themselves for its rule, this mag- 
nificent Empire, enlightened and ennobled under British guar- 
dianship. If our State education is tending, ho-wever imperfectly, 
towards this consummation, its aim is of the most elevated 
nature.® And we cannot be oblivious to the fact that such 
must be its inevitable, if tardy, tendency. Tlie educated natives - 
who have risen to the uppermost ranks, though yet few in number, 
have done full honour to their nationality, and have been full of 
promise as to the future success of their countrymen. Any nation 
may be proud ofmeu of cultivation like RAmaprasad Roy, SamWm 
Nath Pandit, or BAbu Rajendra Lai Mitra. The sight is evto 
more interesting and encouraging when provinces are seen to 
rise from anarchy/ misery, and ignorance, to order, prosperity and 
enlightenment under the magical wand of a Dinkar Rao, a 
^ar jTang, or a MAdhava imo. The last of these has closed 
hie o^cial which under him justly earned 

tile title Mi model Native State f and we propose^ to present 
to our,- in these pages the leading features of that caieer; 

belongs to one of those adventurous 
mingling wHh f^he' ^ <JOu* 

that dujri|ig the last t#o Chhturies^ the s^hth 
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throiigli the Dekkaa ami made Tanjore the chief outpost of the 
Mahratta ISmpire in the south, settled in that part of ludia. 
His great-grandfather Gopal Pant, and his grandfather Gundo 
Pant, held offices of trust both under Native chiefs and under the 
rising British power. The great events of the latter part of 
the last century in Southern India, and the rising power of 
Britain amidst great political struggles, could not have escaped 
the astute perception of a Mahratta family which had adopted 
politics as its profession ; and Venkat Rao, the eldest son of Gundo 
Pant, cast his lot iti the British service. Being recommended by 
his oflSicial superior Mr. Hebron to Colonel McDouall, then Resi- 
dent of Travancore, he entered the service of that State ; which 
under an enlightened Lady-Regent and the able statesmanship 
yf Colonel Munro, had beed freed ^ from long-standing abuses and 
had risen high in good governiflfent. He soon rose to the highest 
office — that of Dewan or Prime Minister. He distinguished him- 
self highly in that office, and the works of public utility effected 
under his auspices bear testimony to the excellence of his adminis- 
tration even to this day. On his retirement from the Travancore 
service, the Government appointed him to the Mysor Commission ; 
and Lord William Bentinck conferred on him the title of “ Raya 
Raya Raya,*" Jin honorific prefix which only one other man* in South 
India obtained after him. His brother Ranga Rao stuck more to 
the British service, but when Deputy Sheristadar of the Board of 
Revenue, he was called to Travancore, where he rose to his 
brother’s office, and though he held it only for a short period, he 
was a terror to evil-doers. Soon after his retirement from Travan- 
core he died, leaving three sons, of whom Sir Madhava Rao is 
the youngest. • 

About thirty years ago, Lord Elphinstone, then Governor of 
Madras, gave an impetus to high English education in Southern 
India which has borne the happiest fruits. Under the auspices 
of this large-minded nobleman and a staff of able advisers like Mr. 
George Norton and Mr. John Bruce Norton — Both in their days 
leaders of the Madras Bar — the “ High School,*" or as it was some- 
times complimentaiily called, the University,*" was established. 
Mr. Powell, C.S.L, now Director of Public Instruction, then fresh 
from Cambrige, where he had earned academic distinction, en- 
tered upon his duties with all the hope, zeal, and earnestness c|f 
tm first tiller of a rich virgin soil Young Midbava B&o had 
Ibe .gpbd fortune to be one of the very first set of recrufka 
that eame%p to be drilled by this exOellenfc educational tac^ 
tidan. Gifted naturally with the highest order of talents yet 

e Tiiaiide Vtm of Bavenne#aiid du 

Bead fiherietadar of the Madra^iloard 0* T?reyelyan"s govempr^ip. ^ ; 
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displayed by India, Madhava Bao pnrsued his studies with an 
industry, a perseverance, and a singleness of purpose which 
were fully rewarded. This period of the healthy infancy of 
English education in Madras was, on a recent occasion, tersely 
alluded to by the Hon'ble A. J. Arbuthnot, then Acting Governor, 
in these words : — 

“ Now, gentlemen, I should be disposed to divide the first* of 
these periods into two portions, and to take as a distinct epoch 
the educational measures framed by Lord Elphinstone’s Govern- 
ment in 1841. It is dhe to the memory of that distinguished 
nobleman ; it is due to those who commenced their labours under 
his direction ; it is especially due to o^ir friend the Director of 
Public Instruction, to whom education in this Presidency owes 
so mnch, to whose early educational labors the public service of 
ibis Presidency is so largely indebted, that we should not confound 
the period to which I refer with that which immediately preceded 
it. It was during tbe period to which 1 allude that there was 
beil^g trained up for the kingdom of Tnivancore, which, for some 
years past, has been justly reganled as a model Native State, a 
Native statesman, who first in the capacity of tutor to the heir 
of the throne, and afterwards in the capacity of minister, has 
largely aided in raising that State to its present position. It was 
during that period that there was being educated a native 
memberf of our local Legislative Council, an institution at that 
time unthought of, who, I am lK)ld to say, whether as regards 
tbe uprightness of his character, the excellence of his judgment, 
the honesty of his purpose, or the independence of bis action, has 
not his superior in any one of the legislative bodies now at work 
in this^reat Indian Empire. It was during that period, that our 
friend Sashiah Sastri,J: whom we all^ Europeans and Natives- 
alike, so highly esteem and value, was being fitted by a liberal 
education for the performance of those important duties, in which 
almost from his fi:ret entrance into the public service be has beea 
employed, and wh\cb he has discharged so faitfafnUy and so welt/' 

Mr. Arbuthnot, himself the first Director of Public Instruction 
Ih Madms, wi^ baa throughout his official life mado edpcatloti 
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his special study, and to whom all the recent educational move- 
ments in that Presidency are chiefly owing, carries great weight 
in all that he says touching education in India. Let us again 
hear him on the quality of education imparted by the High 
School ” in those days. On an occasion very similar to the one 
just alluded to, he observed : — 

“Of late I have been at the pains of enfj airing from persons 
of experience as to the present state of education, and forming 
an opinion if graduates who go up and obtain honours are more 
higlily educat^ than the proficients of tfie old High School or 
not ; and from the accounts I have received, I find that the profi- 
cients of the old High School are better educated and possess 
more general information than Jhose who, of late years, have 
obtained the Bachelor of ifrts ^egree. I believe that students 
now-a-days find their studies more laborious in consequence of 
their being confined to certain text-books with the view of passing 
a certain examination. The offoct of this constant application 
is that it enervates them very much. Another reason is that 
pupils in the junior classes do not attend as they ought to 
their instruction, and when they are advanced to the higher classes 
they are obliged to work more unremittingly, which leads them 
to the system of * cram,’ wliich is so much decried in consequonco 
of its being carried to excess.” 

'We see then that in the days of the High School, cram ” 
had not laid its iron grasp on the neck of education ; and Madha- 
va Rao was one of the brightest of that glorious baud of schoolboys, 
to whom a sound, varied, and impressive education was imparte<L 
His scholastic career extended over about six years, during which 
he once acted for Mr. Powell for a short time ; which, constdering 
that there were European junior masters of no mean abilities at 
the time, must be taken as a solid compliment to his worth. In 
1846 he received his “ First class Proficient's Degree " and Seal 
from the Most Noble the Marquis of Tweeddale, who had succeeded 
Lord Klphinstone in the Madras Governorship. lEarly in 1847 he 
got an appointment in the Accountant-Gencrars oflBce, in wliich he 
continued for a little more than two years. 

We must now turn to Travancore, the scene of M4,(lhava Rdo’s 
successful labburs. MahAraja Mirtandavarmah had succeeded 
his elder brother in the sovereignty of that principality at th<=t 
©ud of 1846, The germ of the financial crisis, which afterwards 
attained ho small magnitude, was then buddibg; Li^uten^l^; 
General William Cullen of the Madras Artillery, the; handi^mllj 
adjutant of his youthful days, and who in a remarkable me#!; 
net; .pps^sed the chief traite of character of the fine 
Indian/V was the Besident^Nawab at the Court of 

®is the amiable but feeble Krishna 
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General Cullen, witli all his failings, was himself prond of his 
scholastic attainments, and vjilued the advantages of edneatiou 
ia others. He strongly urged on the Maharaja the necessity 
of giving a good English e<lueatioii to his nephews ; and re- 
commended the choice of a well-educaU'd man, fresh from his 
own collegiate course, as tutor to the youiig princes. Fortu- 
nately for Travancore, there was not wanting a precedent for 
the introduction of a foreigner, under the auspices of the liritisU 
Government, to educate the Priuces of the State. Subhft Rdo, also 
a native of Tanjore, entered the Travancore service as English tutor 
to the three young princes, almost simuUanoout>Iy with Venkat 
"Rio, whom long afterwards he succeeded in the Dewansliip. 
Subhi Rao owed his first appointment to Col6nel McDouall. With 
a view to procure a competent' tutoi," ‘General Cullen naturally 
made a rofercucc to Madras ; am! the choice being loft to the 
then leading men there, as Mr. Daniel Elliot, Sir Henry Mont- 
gomery, Mr, George Norton, &c, it unanimously fell, at a lucky 
moment for Travancore, on young Madhava Rao. All of them 
highly recommended liiiu to the Maharaja through the Resi- 
dent ; and Madhava Rao's noblest aspirations were stirre<l at the 
prospect of making his iUbni on tlie stage on which two of his 
ancestors had figured so prominently. He took, however, the 
advice of his best and most dis<‘erning friends ; and what course 
they counselled may be gathered from the 'vlhrds of one of them. 
“ 1 remember, when some years since he was offered the situation 
of tutor to the young Travancore princes, lie came to ask my 
advice as to bis course. After pointing out to him that it was 
his bounden duty to accept the office, because if he excited in the 
breastaof those young piinces a thirst for knowledge and a love 
of virtue, he might become the benefactor of millions of his . 
countrymen, 1 bade him (|ucstion his own heart, whether ho 
had strength enough to withstand the perils and temptations of a 
corrupt Native Court. Ho went ; and nobly has he stoo<l tbo 
oideal/^* ^ * Thus morally fortified he went to Travan- 

core in July 1849, and took charge of his important duties. « 

Among his royal pupils wore the present Mahdrdja, and his 
brother, the First Prince. He continued to discharge these 
duties for four aud a half years. The amount of ^success which 
crowned his labours has been admitted on all bauds to bo 
equal to the highest expectations. It may be observed that 
<nie of his pupils, the First Prince, ums made a Fellow of 
the Madras Dniversity a year before MSdhava Raa^s own ad^ 
mission into the Souato. The Prince was also alluded to in 
ilatteiing terms by Lord Napier in the Viceregal Legislative 

* Bpottch by Mr. J, H^Norton, Ute Twelfth Annivensury of Patcheappa's 
A<iYoeak*Ueuoral|(t MaUra»» at the ChariUes, 
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Council in speaking of the late Lord Mayo’s earnest endeavours 
to secure the aid of competent natives in Indian legislation. It is 
bare justice to^ the memory of General Cullen to say that he took 
a very lively interest in the education of the princes and len- 
dcred every aid and cncourageinent In Apiil 1853, Madhava 
Il£o was appointed to a responsible office in the revenue line under 
the Dewan. TIils appointment by the Mahiiaji was made with 
the heartiest concurience of Gen ral Cullen. 

Turning to the geneial administration^ of Travaucorc at that 
time, we may say without exaggeration that it in a measure 
rivalled that of Oudh before aniK^xution. The lilue Book which 
we have placed at, the head of this article piescnts to us 
the gloomiest picture whieji^onc , could expect even in an Asiatic 
kingdom. The immediate occasion for the publication of the 
papers contained in it, was the set ions aisturbauces which arose 
in the southern distiicts of Tiavancorc soon after the proclama- 
tion announcing Her Majestj s assumption of the direct govern- 
ment of India was known to the masses ; and when the wonica 
of the Shinars (toddy-drawers) reljiug upon its pledges ol iiro- 
lection and perfect ficedom, assumed, contiaiy to foimcr iisagc^ 
coveiings to the upper part of their peisons; and when the Sfidias^ 
the higher caste, vudently opposed this innovation. But the 
papers give an intorchting of the events of some years 

before this. No. Bt in tins collection is a memorandum by the 
Madras Govcinment, dated March J8.)<S. It begins with saying 
— “ Petitions fiorn Travancore uie numerous enough.” 

“In the yeai 1855, however, complaints of mal-ad ministration 
had become so fiequcut and so urgent, that the Madias (^ovoin- 
mont were led tpfoim the opinion that a founal investigation was 
imperative. The cases which particulaily attiactod their attention 
were eight in number. of tliese eight cases was propaied 

in Octol>er 1850 by Mr. Norman, Deputy Secietary to GoverU'* 
meat ; it follows below •— , 

A. — Arrears of salaries of public servants. 

B. — The memorial of one Emanuel Class, 

C. — Petition of the Rev. John Cox. 

D. — Petition of the Rev. T. O. Whitehouso* 

E. — The Edapilly Murder Case, 

F. — Petition of the Rev. F. Baylis. 

G. — A joint petition of certain missionaries, complaining 
^hat convicted criminals aro employed in high offices. 

H. — A joint petition from the same, containing mone 
general charges of mal-administration and corruption^ 

In noticing case A, “ the Government did not think the catnges 
assigned for the arrears were satisfactoij ; they observed tftat it 
was admitted that two mouths* arrcaio existed, and trusted that 
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«uch a state of things would be avoided in future/’ Referring to 
case C, the Government observe that — “ On the 9th March, 1856, 
the Rev. John Cox, one of the missionaries in Travancore, for- 
warded several petitions from native converts, V;om plaining of 
specific acts of oppression and violence against them as Christians. 
He complained tliat the whole of the Sirkar officials, with the 
Hewan at the head of them, were in league to oppress and 
insult the Christians ; and that the good intentions of the Raja 
were neutralised ; and that appeals to the Resident wore not 
only useless, but marfied the ap])cllant for further oppression. 
He pledged his veracity, as a Christian minister, that the grossest 
oppression existed, and that torture so severe as to cause death 
was practised/* One of these petitions was‘ “ from Chinn ai, the 
widow of Devasahayarn. It sets fs^iihthat her husband, herself, 
and others, were seized and confitied for refusing to sign an agree- 
ment, binding themselves to do palace work without pay. Her 
husband was shockingly ill-treated, and died from the effects of 
the torture : she and the others were reieased after six days* con- 
iiuement in the stocks, 1 1 states further, that appeals to the Resi- 
dent W’ere disregarded/’ The Resident’s explanation on this count 
was that certain Sh/uiars, whose duty it was to to serve in the 
Rani’s palace, refused to do so. They were, therefore, called 
before the Palace Kaiyakfo for enquiry. The Hindu part of the 
Shanar admitted their fault and were released, but the converts 
refused to admit their guilt ; so they were confined, and six 'weeks 
after their release Devasahayarn died of dysentery ; they suffered 
DO liardship while confined ; they may have been ill-treated in tbo 
Palace, but that they 'were so ill-treated as to result iu the death of 
one of them, is not to bo believed. 

To the Resident’s explanation on this and otlier points, Miv 
Cox put in a rejoinder ; and the Riglit Honorable Lord Harris 
considered that Vtbc case, as stated by Mr, Cox, was very 
strong/ ” 

Case E. is the ‘TSdapilly Murder Case/ 

Edapilly is a petty quasi-independent state in the north ^f 
Travancore. The Rajah (a Nhmbari Brahman) and the heir 
apparent (the ‘ Velia " and ‘ Ilaya,’ or elder and younger Rajahs) 
are at feud. • 

» “On the 18th September 1852 %ome ruffians broke into the 
bouse of one Krishnan Elayadam, and beat him sc* sever% that 
be 

where Elaya(Jaw was Jiving was situate in a gar- 

the bone of dbhtiention between the two Kajahs, 

onisir ofiw 
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That result did not please the Ilaya Rajah, who forwarded sub- 
stantial inducements to the Dewan, who had all the prisoners ap- 
prehended, and taken to Trevandrum, ICO miles ; then to Quilon, 
46 miles ; an(\then to Kalikuttain, 26 miles from Quilon, where 
there is a small cutcherry in a lonely spot. Here the Hewan order- 
ed Muhidin Beg, the Police Duffadar, to torture the prisoners, to 
extort a confession from them ; sixth prisoner was suspended from 
the hair of his head, and beaten on the neck and chest with a 
stone, Karulan Govindan, first prisoner, had two of his teeth 
knocked out in the presence of VencatraAiana Ayan ; and after 
four hours of torture, the prisoners all confessed, and were com- 
mitted to the Trevandrum Criminal Court for trial upon this 
evidence, • 

Sixth prisoner died frou>4im Beating, &c., at the door of the 
Criminal Court ; the Devvan ^fused to give the body to the 
prisoner's friends (wdio wished for a %>osi mortem examination}, 
and declared that the death was caused by * bloody flux,’ 

“ The 25th prisoner ahio died on the 20th June from injuries 
received. The Criminal Court examined officially the scars on the 
prisoners, and torture was fully proved to their satisfaction against 
the Dewan and Venkataramana Ayan. 

« « « 

** A vacancy existing in the Appeal Court, the Resident, on tho 
recommendation of the Howan, appointed the very Police Sheris- 
tadar, Venkataramana Ayan, who tortured the prisoners, and 
directed that he should be specially appointed to try the case,** 

Indeed, this case appears to throw into the shade the worst 
charges against Ali Nukhi Khan of Oudh, 

Under F. tho Reverend F. Baylis states that, the T)eput.y 
Peshkar does all he can to assist the robbers and oppress the poor, 
especially Christians.** 

G. and H. were united petitions from all the missionaries in South 
Travancore. They reiterated the individual con^laints, and embo- 
died many more bearing upon the general oppression, lawless- 
ness, official corruption, and misrule, which had reached their 
climax. The contents of H, are thus summarised in the memoran- 
dum : 

• 

H I, The police is a tremendous engine of oppressten ; for, 

(U Prisoners are confined for very long periods without investigation 
(at the moment), * 

(2) Manyiare aoq^ultted sdter a long imprisonment, being all the tiifie 

innhijentj some have just been incased who suffer^ five, ye^rj^’ 
imprisonment, ' , ' ' / ' . ‘ ' 

(3) M^y are imprisoned without any specific charge ; wiion^ 
ieas0 is impossible ; no 4oi>r is Ofneti to the ery of the vpriwnerh: 
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die in gaol, tliough a monthly return of persons confined is sent to the 
Resident. 

# # Prisoners are repeatedly tortured in prison. 

(5) Tlie Regulations ai'e systematically set asideV throughout Ihe 
country ; not only in the Courts but everywliere ; appeal to the 
Resident is vain \ he refers to the Dewan, who himself practises all 
such atrocities, such as false imprisonment, torture, &c., but uniformly 
shields his subordinates. 

(G) * * * ♦ # # =» 

(7) Real criminals arq suffered to be at large, committing fresh 
outrages, and intimidating any witnesses of their crimes. 

(8) Real complaints ai*c unheeded 3 nothing can be done without 

extensive bribery. ^ 

(9) The police officers not only^receive bribes to lot off thieves, but 

retain the stolen property. , 

(10) Complaints against Government officials are quite hopeless. 
The consequences always recoil njmn the complainants. 

“ II, The character of the high Government officials is had. 

(1) Convicted criminals are aj)pointed to' the most reR])onsiblc offices, 
among which are the Accountant-General and Deputy Peshkar. 

(2) Men grossly and notoriously incompetent are posted to high 
appointments. 

(3) And new offices are created for these men. 

(4) Every appointment has its price ; and when offices are filled by 


such men, it is no wonder that their official power is abused ‘ to extort 
bribes, to pervert justice, oppress the weak, shield the guilty, promote 
favorites, and amass large private fortunes. * * * * 

(5) The Sirkar officials arc not paid regularly ; of this there can bo 
no doubt, and all the evils inseparable from such a system are entailed 
upon the x>oople. 

“ 111^. * * # The appeal Court is packed. # # # Thus is 

the whole channel of justice corrupt, and the whole country groanr 
under the pressure of the enormous evil. 

IV. The forced labour system exists to a great extent. 

(1) In many cases a nominal equivalent is rendered ^yliich is practi- 
cally worthless. And this state of vassalage is comx>ulsorUy perpetuated. 

(2) Supplies are ipi many cases extorted gratify ; codjans for coveri»g 
the Sirkar buildings, leaves for the elephants' fodder, bunches of i>\mr 
tains for festivals, fish for the table of the chief Europeans at Trevan* 
drum, &c. 

<3) * m . * * * • 

;;(4) Free nien are alsq pressed into slavery. palace antl^orities 


compel men to sijgn docun^^ 

‘ literally oonsnm^, m 

the pepj^r, aedt, 
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ClOTernmei>t of India, in which they said that “ considering the 
very grave charges contained in the petition, corroborated in some 
measure by the continual petitions from natives of the country, 
it appeared to that investigation of some sort was impera- 
tive.” They sent up tlie petitions, and also copies of the two 
Treaties of 1797 and 1805. Lord Dalhousie was Governor- 
General at the time ; and he always condemned half measures 
which arc indicative of weakness. He disapproved the proposal 
for an enquiry ; but instructed the Local Government, under the 
Ninth Article of the Treaty of 1805, to give to the Raja a “formal 
and forcible expression of the setj^iments of the British Govern- 
ment on the abuses whiqh appeared to prevail, with suitable 
advice and warning.^’ Sliattered in health by eight years of 
official toil of an iinparallel^ l nature, the Marquis of Dalhousie 
was seeking relief in the braciu^climate of the Nilgiriss, and Lord 
Harris, the Governor of Madras, was with him. It was from this 
place that the letter of advice and warning, dated 21st NovemVicr 
1855, was forwarded to tl>e Raja. Though signed by Lord Harris, 
the letter was full of that imperial ring which could have been 
imparted to it only by the masterly pen of the flreat Proconsul. 
The following is its precis, as given in the memorandum : — 

“ The letter began by setting forth in detail a series of cor- 
respondence with the Resident, and numberless petitions from 
the R^jri’s subjects, which had led the Madras Government to 
believe (that the following evils) prevailed in Travaucore — the in- 
eflficiency of the police ; the venality of the Courts ; the demoralis- 
ing effects of the revenue system pursued ; the neglect of public 
works, and the general misrule. It went on by observing that it 
had been brought to the ears of Lord Dalhousie ; and concluded by 
stating that in accordance with his Lordship's views, and Clause 
9 of the Treaty of 1805, it had liecome the duty of the Government 
to call the Rajah's attention, in the most serious manner, to the 
manifold abuses prevailing in his dominions ; to urge an enlightened 
policy, and to warn him that it was to be fearecif that the contin- 
gency against which Article 5 of the Treaty was directed was not 
fiir distant, unless averted by timely and judicious reforms ; the 
Rajah was also informed that in carrying out any such reforms 
the assistance.of the Resident was available.” 

descent of this thunderbolt created immense stir for, the 
moment in the Cpurt. iRie ancient vaults of the great* 

P^dda >er0 ransacke<i, fiyc lafchsof rupees scraped out?M 
psty ojf\public salarl^ viahd 

pn pi^pper foom thi, ryots. But through the wondj^f^ij:; 
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correction, was forwarded by the Raj4, in which many of the 
charges were admitted, qualified by flimsy excuses and explana- 
tions, and ready promises of rrform given. In the meanwhile 
General Cullen sent up his own remarks on the i^ctition of the 
missionaries, in which he took special care to defend his Krishna 
Rao. He said — “ much blame is unjustly thrown on the Dewan 
in regard to the state of the finances of the country. * * » The 

assertion that the Hewan is all-powerful over the Rajah is utterly 
false ; the Rfijah can do anything. In Cochin it is different, 
there the Dewan is paramount.” We are fully justified in re- 
marking that if Lord Dalhousic^ bad continued a year more in 
India, if the great events of 1857 had not occurred and absorbed 
public attention, and if Krishna Rao’s adrfiinistration had been 
prolonged, Travancore would lon^ Ifave heen one of the richest 
Collectorates in Sotitheni India. ^ But it was otherwise ordained, 


and Travancore was spared to become a model of native good govern- 
ment. The Madras Government had, when recommending to the 
Government of India the institution of arn enquiry by a. Commis- 
sion into the charges brought against the Travancore administra- 
tion, simultanetfiisly nnxde the same recommendation to the home 
autliorities. While tlie Governor-General rejected this proposal as 
opposed to the tenor of the Treaty, the Court of Directors 
strongly advised its adoption. They eschewed, however, General 
Cullen^s proposal to appoint a local and “ packed Commission 
consisting of men likely to be under his thumb ; and said : — “ A 
much more comprehensive investigation than this is absolutely 
necessary, and though the officers to whom it is entrusted must 
hold their commission from the Rajah, they should bo recommended 
to him by your Government, and should carry on their enquiries 
independently of the Resident. Lieutenant-General Cullen must 
bo sensible that he is himself one of the parties under accusation ; 
that he is alleged to be prejudiced in favour of the Dewan, who 
was introduced into Travancore by himself, and is indebted to 
him for his high* appointment ; and that no enquiry in which 
either the Detvan^s instrumentality or his own is employed coukl 
be considered a fair one, or would effectually clear the official 
character of either from even unmerited imputation ” This deci- 
sion of the Court of Directors was communicated to the Governor- 
; and in doing so, the Madras Government mid It may 
; W ^ to remark, iOt reference to the 9th Article of the 
practioaHy^ the intercourse between the Madras Qov- 
the Travancore State has not been confined to the 
tondeir of advice ‘ under that Article. The nomination 
_ ^ his ])jewanor chief ministor is reported for ^0 

Mhii of OoVernmInt The Besident also exercises a 
^'l^vision-"^' weij-' ' of ' the ' "Goutfe, 
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* * * Annual reports of the revenue and 

expenditure are submitted to Government, and, especially of late 
years, these reports and their accounts have been closely scrutinized, 
and strong rei||jarks made on the subject of expenditure, even to 
the extent of prescribing the maximum sum, which, however, has 
never been observed, to be^ spent in Ootperas and ceremonies.” They 
also said that the proposed Commission must exercise a minute 
and searching scrutiny into the entire system of the administra- 
tion of the Travancore Government in all its branches — into the 
present condition of the countr}^ and into the past proceedings 
of the Dewan and Resident.” To this reference, and to several 
successive ones on the same subject, no reply was given by the 
Government of Indfa, ; while the Madras Government continued 
to receive from TravancOiw xoih plaints of oppression and mal- 
administration.” Lord Dalhousle had left India, and scarcely had 
Lord Canning time to study the political disposition of India, before 
the great mutiny broke out in 1857, and absorbed the attention 
of every Englishman. Gmder these circumstances it is no wondor 
that the Travancore question was in abeyance. In the meanwhile, 
we must go back a little. 

During the latter half of 1855, Madhava Rao was promoted 
to the office of Dewan Peshkar, which is the highest in the scale 
below that of the Dewan. The number of Peshkars at a time 
would appear to be varying between two and four ; and these, 
at the time we speak of, were all stationed at the head -quarters. 
While they scarcely did any work of real importance and respon- 
sibility, they directed their talents and energies to intriguing 
against the Dewan, who in turn was ever jealously busy in annoj'^- 
ing and impeding them. Madhava Rao was soon disgusted with 
this state of things ; and suggested that the Peshkars might be 
entrusted with the responsible charge of a certain number of Taluks 
each, subject to the general control of the Dewan. He pointed 
also to a similar administrative arrangement which had obtained in 
Travancore previously to the establishment of its existing relatioins 
with the British Government. The arrangemont was adopted, ^.nd 
Madhava Rao was deputed to ‘ the Southern Division,' comprising 
the very T&luks from which complaints to the Madras Government 
had been meet frequent and importunate. Accordingly he went 
thither ; and with power scrupulously limited by a jealous superior, 
began - his work of reform steadily. Soon the industrious 
peaceful fotmd that there was one who was ready to ei^pouse 
eai^e Cgaihst oppressors^ and the lawless that palmy 4^ 
of impunity were gone. Mr. Norton observes cann^ 

Ikbtn thh oalgioct without another public mention ; 

£4# of aU the High Scbi^l aiNi&jia 

/.hae .'knsgV^b^n' :hefore tho' Alter 
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with the highest distinctions and after honourable employ in the ser- 
vice of the Madras Government at the Presidency, he went to 
Travancore on the invitation of the Rajah^ to superintend the 
education of the young princes. How he discha^^ged that task 
I happen, so far as one of the princes is concerned, personally to 
know. And it is a proud satisfaction to think that he has instil- 
led into the Iwsom of that young man the same love of the princi- 
ples of justice and honesty as actuate himself. Thence, he was 
appointed to a post under the Dewan ; and during this last year, 
lie has had an independent charge of two districts of the kingdom. 
How he has administered that important charge I am about to 
state. 1 believe that the representations constantly before the 
public of the state of Travancore are not, in ‘the least, exaggerat- 
ted — that nothing could be wofse.tteSh its condition of anarchy, 
than the entire dissolution of the elements of society. The 
missionaries have petitioned the Government on the state of 
misery and anarchy in which the country is plunged. A warn- 
ing, by no means indistinct, as to the colisequences of this state 
of things, has been conveyed by the Government of Madras to 
the Sovereign of Travancore. Yet, within the short space of a 
year, Madhava Ilao has called forth order out of disorder ; has 
distributed justice between man and man, without fear or favour ; 
has expelled dacoits ; has raised the revenues ; and his 
Minutes and State papers show the liberality, the soundness, 
and statesmanship of his views and principles. He has re- 
ceived the thanks of his Sovereign ; he has obtained the 
voluntary^ admiring testimony of some of the very mission- 
aries who memorialised, to the excellence of his administration. 
Now, here is a man raised up, as it were, amid the anarchy 
and confusion of his country, to save it from destruction. 
Annexation, looming in the not far distant future, would be 
banished into the shades of night, if such an administration as he 
has introduced into two of the districts were given to the whole 
kingdom, by his advancement to the post of Minister. He is, indeed, 
a splendid example of what education may do for the Native.*'^ * 
It was not long before the hope so expressed was realised. 
Even General Cullen could not save his Krislina Rao from the 
unrelenting laws of nature. In November, 1 857, Dewan Krishna 
succumbed « to a painful disease. It was during the costly 
li^^enn Murajapam festival in Trevandtum that he died. It 
to appoint a person to take up the reins of dflfice 
There were two Dewan Peshkars at the * time ; and 
i Madhava Ran was the jdniof. The senior was a natbe 

;:pf^3l^abar ; and had> before entering the Travancore aerviee, 

Patcheappa's Charities. MaidraB, 1857^' 
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served our Government in that Collectorate for many years, and 
had earned some local distinction as an efficient Police officer. 
But he did not know English, and was tlioroiiglily a man of the 
old school” ‘jAVith the death of Krishna Rdo, General Cullen 
good sense returned to him, and he at once recognised the pre- 
erriiuerit fitness of Madhava Rao for the Ministership. So, we find 
him thus reporting to Government in January 18 a 8 . 

I have the honor to report that, immediately on the death of 
the late Dewan of Travancore, His Highness the Rajah proposed 
to me to send for the Dewan Peshkar, Madliava Rao, who waj then 
in the sontlicrn districts and close at hand, for the purpose of 
taking temporary charge of the cutcherry. 

* % ^ % % % 

/‘Ills Highness has sinc" proposed to mo that Madhava Rao 
slionld for the present be placeci^n charge of tlie administration 
as Acting Dewan, an arrangement in which I have expressed my 
concurrence and which I hope may be approved of by Ills Lord- 
slap in Council • 

“ Madhava Rao’s correct principles, his character for intelligence 
and energy, his perfect knowledge of English, and the considei- 
able experience he has already acquired in the administration 
of the laws of Travancore, together with the well-grounded know- 
ledge of the Company’s Regulations, all point him out for the 
office.’^ 

% # * « * ^ * 

The Madras Government approved of this arrangement. At 
the end of the year the Raja, with the concurrence of the 
Government, confirmed Madhava Rao in the Dewanship, That 
concurrence was thus expressed : — “The Government arc ,glad to 
learn that His Highness the Rajah has shown his approval of 
the services of Madhava Rao by confirming him in the high and 
important office.” It is but due to General Cullen to state that 
notwithstanding some reluctance on the part of the Raja, ho 
procured for him uncurtailed powers, and ewr afterwards sup- 
pc^rted him cordially. Soon after Madhava Rao’s appointment, Lord 
Harris vkited Travancore ; and during his Lordship’s stay in Tre- 
vandrum, Madhava R^,o had long and interesting coLterencea 
with him, wlych while they fully instilled the new Dewan with 
the views of the Goverumeafc regarding Travancore affairs, as- 
sured the head of that Government that the interests of that State 
were in the keeping of the new Minister. jSarlier in the 
year the Madras Governmeut informed the Court of Di^ 
rectors that “ since the appointment of Midhava Rao^ petitjphs 
frqm 'J’rayancore have much abated both ia number 
affording good grounds to hope that the administration 
exertions, placed, on au improved footing.*^ , , 
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Thu.«i Miidlmva R<iu oatered upou the discharge of his iinpor* 
taut duties with a zeal, earncstuess, noble ambition, and honesty 
of purpose unrivalled among the natives of India. He was 
in his thirtieth year ; and certainly in the gener^ run of cases 
that age migljt be considered too young for so high a trust, lint 
his extraordinary natuial talents, combined with an excellent educa- 
tion apd intimacy with men in idgh circles, had enabled him early 
to study the great problems of social statics, to value ail enlighten- 
ed anji progressive movements, and to form a sound and unpre- 
judiced judgment in a manner more than amply to make up for 
the immaturity of years. His task was, however, by no means 
easy or even oidinarily difficult. We have already sliowu tliat 
the entire administiation was disorganised. The public treasuries 
weic omj)ty ; and while large rfrre|iy>*^ of payment in the wav of 
saLincs, and momy for peppe/, tobacco, and other ai tides 
purchased by the Tiavancore Sirkar were accumulating, the land- 
tax used ^o be (collected often a year in advanc<" Tobacco of tlio 
worst description was often the coin in wiiicli pepper was paid for ; 
and pepjier, several years old, similarly fell to the lot of the 
tobacco contractor, if ho happened not to be in the good graces 
of the leaders of the administration. Five lakhs of rupees had been 
borrowed Irom the Pagoda I'leasury ; and the Raja had made a 
solemn stipulation to replace this sum, 50 per cent, in tlie 
way of lump interest, m ecpial mouthly instalments, in the course of 
five years. This, together with the subsidy payable to our (Jloveru- 
ment, not to take into consideration other charges, was enough to 
deter any one from taking up the reins of the administration. The 
public service, from the top to the bottom, consisted, with few ex- 
eeptioufcs, ofauaimyot voiacious place-seekers, who having ob- 
tained their appointments by bribes, were bent upon recouping 
tliemselves a hundredfold ; and peculation, torture, false accusa- 
tion, pretciidt'd deinauds on behalf of the Sirkar, these were the 
inslruments with which they work<‘d out tlieir object. Non-pay- 
ment of sahuies ftirnislied even an open pretext for these mal- 
practices. The courts of justice were so many seats of corruption 
and perversion of /pistice. Dacoits and marauders of the worst 
stamp scoured the country by hundreds ; but these were less feared 
by the people than the so-called Police. In short, Travancore 
lyas the veriest den of misrule, lawlessness, and callous tyranny 
of the worst description. We advisedly say so, because the very 
b^nrt of the administration was taint^. The State vessel waa 
dufting lit random amidst rocks and reefs, without a chart, without 
a compass, with shattered sails and broken cables, and above all, 
without a piloV It was at the helm of this vessel that MMhava 
' R&o was placod. He grasped it firmly ; full of confidence in * 
the sympathy of the onlightcued public, fuU of eagerness to earn 
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a noble distinctioD. How he guided the vessel, not only to safety 
but to glory, we shall presently see. In the meantime, certain 
events of importance must be noticed. 

The disturb^#irjces in South Travancore, which arose from a dis- 
puted question of costumes, assumed suddenly a magnitude which 
none could have foreseen. The causes of these were quite beyond 
the control of the ruling authorities. They were but one of 
those illustrations of the struggles of the first rays of civilisation 
against utter barbarism. Popular rights are little known or 
respected in Native states ; and Travandore has long l^en the 
hrinepond of superstition and caste intolerance. Certain castes 
were restricted to certain modes of wearing their clothes ; and devia- 
tions from the prescribed modes w^ere jealously watched and opposed 
by other castes. The women •qf *the Shanars, or toddy-drawers, 
who abound in South Travancore, and fiom among whom the 
Protestant missionaries have for the last sixty years reaped the 
richest harvest, Ijad been prevented from covering the upper part 
of their person. Acting *upon the advice of Colonel Morrison, 
then Resident, the Rani Regent had so far modified this restric- 
tion as to permit the wearing by Christian Shanar women of 
the Knppdyam (a sort of shirt). The mutual jealousies between 
the Shanars and the Si'ulras were dormant for some time, but 
the Queen’s Proclamation of November 1858, on the assumption of 
the direct government of India, renovated those feelings. In the 
whole range of official literature, in the English or any other 
language, there is not a State Paper expressing nobler views or 
entitled to greater admiration than Her Majesty’s Indian Pro- 
clamation ; but at the same time we make bold to say that no 
State Paper has given rise to more divergent constructions. The 
Shanars imagined that it permitted them to infringe existing 
rules ; while the Sfidras equally considered it as sanctioning their 
taking the law into their own hands to repress what they took 
as an aggression into their caste domains. Serious affrays ensued, 
and these were aggravated by the gratuitous interference of petty 
Sh-kar officials whose general standard of capacity and moi*ai worth 
we have already alluded to. Public peace was imperilled. In 
January 1859, General Cullen reported to the Madras Goverh- 
ment that “ there is a very disturbed state of feeling at piiesent 
ill the south of Travancore on a matter of caste, la, as to the 
kind of dress to be worn by the women of the 4i®®3rerit caste®.'* , 
^Further on he oommunication; with the Dewan, I, *a 

few days ago, sent to the soitth 100 meii“ of the Bair Brigade; 
TjOder an Kuropean officer, to support the civil power, and : 

$ hdpe m as th^ Pewan a^o proposes goihgith^ 

■ to'aseertaih'oii theephV'tbe'ei?cact/§tat^. Of ''fewtesrs'/*'''’ 

toiigaia' wriOte'iuad '' . >' '' 
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A letter from tlio Dewan, dated yesterday, and received this 
morning, informs me of a report of the Sliinars across the front itT 
iu the Tiunevelly district collecting there with a view to enter 
Travancore to jpin the ISlianars, and plunder the pillages along 
the frontier. A letter from the Valliyur ThaMhfar (Tiunevelly) 
rather corroborates the rop()rt ; I liave communicated the infor- 
mation to the Magistrate of Tiunevelly. 

“ A party of 50 men of the Nair !?rigade have been detached 
to Soosheendrurn, and the Dewan is desirous to have au additional 
100 men of the Brigade •at his disposal, and 1 iiave accordingly 
directed the Odiccr Commanding the Drigade to hold them iu 
readiness.” 

On the 12th February, Dewan MaJhava 'Uao reported to the 
Resident thus : — ' ^ 

5. “ On the 14?th ultimo, 1 reached Patmanabhapuram. A 

detachment of the Nair Brigade had aheady arrived theic on the 
11th. I was followed by Captain Daly, who wfis put in command 
of all th(* troops in the Southern Districts. The troops were 
moved where mischief was apprehended. The Police was further 
strengthened iu different places ; auxiliary police officers were 
appointed to keep the peace, and speedily impure into and dispose 
of Police cases, which were of course expected to be numerous at 
tlie time. Some minor Siikar officials, who appear to have acted 
improperly, were suspended from employment. Some of the 
leaders of both parties concerned in these disturbances were ap- 
prehended ; other measures, too, were taken with a view to pre- 
serve order. The determination of the Sirkar to exact impli- 
cit obedience to it from all classes of its subjects soon lieoaine 
known ; and 1 am bappy to add, that without the necessity of - 
resorting to extreme measures having arisen, tranquillity has been 
restored.” He said further ^ 

“ As regards future arrangements, I think it desirable that the 
detachment of the Nair Brigade, now in the south, should con- 
tinue there some little time longer. The additional Police estab- 
lishments should also be continued. A re-arrangement of officials 
in certain localities will be necessary ; about which, however, i 
may write to you at another time. 1 may also submit iu a very 
days my plans for better organising tho Police of the whole 
country. 

** Tho authority of the Sirkar having been vindicated, it may 
be desirable to take an early opportunity to consider what modi- 
fications should bo made in the Proclamation of 1 004, so as to 
suit the requirements of altered times and circumstances/* 

‘ The, agitation subsideii gradually under a firm but considerate 
policy.* The Rajil conceded, ' not without pressure from the 
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Madras Government, of which Sir C. Trevelyan had become the 
head, liberty of dress to the Shdn^rs. Sir Walter Elliot, then Mem- 
ber of Council, considered the Dewan’s report “ to be a temperate 
and fair statetient.” The Dewan, however, had tfo carry out the 
wishes of the Government under the orders of a Raja, who while 
possessing many amiable and even sterling qualities, and often 
successfully simulating enlightenment, was an ultra-conservative ; 
and of a Resident, who could not realise the moral advancement 
of the world of near half a century, and who seldom took a seri- 
ous view of popular grievances. Hence the concessions made to 
the Shanars were piece-meal ; and naturally petitions complaining 
of caste intolerance continued to be sent up to the Government. 
Any Governor would have taken serious notice of these ; but 
Sir C. Trevelyan was one wii^^ie spirit soon burst all bonds of 
patience. It was also about this time that the Government of 
India replied to the several references from the Madras Govern- 
ment, recommending an enquiry by commission into the affairs 
of Travancore, which llad not received attention during the 
mutiny. They objected to a Commission, but advised the suspen- 
sion of the Resident, and the appointment of an officiating Resi- 
dent The Madras Government, while conscious of their power to 
take this step, did not* see sufficient grounds to do so, and said 
that one of the main objects of the proposed Commission was to 
ascertain the necessity for so doing. Thus there was an ellipsis of 
argument, the Government of India deeming the suspension of 
the Resident a necessary preliminary to all enquiry, and the 
Madras Government considering that an enquiry alone could show 
whether suspension was necessary. Sir C. Trevelyan was convinced 
of the unfitness of General Cullen ; and the Indian Government 
had pointed to the necessity of appointing in his stead a person 
of tried and known sound judgment, and one who may be 
expected to Obtain the confidence of all parties.'* To cflFect this. Sir 
Charles thought it best to use moral persuasion. , So, we find him 
writing to the Resident on the 6th May, thus : — 

^Itis my earnest desire to support the just authority of the 
Maharaja in his ancient dominions, and I know what is due to 
yourself as an old and deserving officer of this Government ; but 
the case now Ifefore me is one in which the claims of public duty 
are of the naost imperative kind, and I must therefore desire that- 
youL will, without further delay, yield obedience to the re]^ate4 
orders which have been conveyed to you, and report in detail what 
yoh have done in consequence of the resolutions of this Govern- 
ment communicated to you on the 27th January and on the 
of Mamh last, and what the Mahaiaji has done in cohsi^ ^ 
q[uence.** (leneral Cullen soon found from this, and perihaps» jal^ 
other coirespondence of privileged kindf that the ahti- 
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quarian incliaations of the new Goveraor were not strong enough 
to support an ‘ Old Indian * against public interests. 

He accordingly did yield obedience/" and retired at the end 
of 1859. The < new year brought with it a new Resident. The 
Madras Presidency affords little or no field for the development of 
diplomatic talents ; and its services, both civil and military, have 
seldom been adorned by men of distinction in this line. But this 
general void only made Mr. Francis Maltby shine all the more. 
He was every way fit to represent the British Government in a 
Native Court. His greaf official experience, his eminent talents, his 
excellent literary powers, his warm and generous heart, his 
humane sympathies, his keen sense of honour, his love of truth 
and justice, his abhorrence of all that was mean and morally 
sinuous, and his polished and persp^ssStVe manners, formed a happy 
combination rarely seen. A deep and self-humiliating, but un- 
obtrusive, religious faith ran through every vein of his moral frame. 
His commanding person, his noble mien, his rare but mild and 
sincere smile, his well-weighed and slow-flowing speech, ajid even 
his deep bass voice, were externals which immensely added to the 
dignity and effect of the whole character. It was on him that 
Sir Charles Trevelyan"s choice worthily fell. Early in 1860, he 
went to Travancore and relieved General Cullen. About six 
months after Mr. Maltby's appointment, the late Maharaja died. 
The Raja had left four nephews ; and according to the Malabar 
law of succession, the eldest of these would have succeeded him in 
the sovereignty. But be was found to be completely demented from 
an early age. Two modes of settling the succession presented 
themselves to the notice of the Madras Government. These were ; 
first, a complete supersession of the dejure heir and the installation 
of the next in seniority in full sovereignty ; or, secondly, the estab- 
lishment of a Regency and the placing of the heir presumptive at 
its head. The decision of the Government, in a very great measure, 
depended upon the opinion of the Resident. Mr. Maltby carefully 
weighed the respective merits of the two proposals. He had before 
him a not very remote precedent of a Regency in Travancore itself. 
He, however, perceived the evils which would arise from an m- 
definite Regency; and the consequent unsettled state of the public 
mind* He also calculated upon t^e great benefits* lyhich would 
wocme from theincreaseda^^^^bihty to the advice of the 
government on the, part of a native potentate who might 

soveteigntyj partly at leaat, to 
^ He, . therefore, strongly refcommehded the 

fui^alfon of Prince Rama Turmah; and the M^ras Goy^hmentf 
Will; f the concurrence of the Government of India, sanctioned 

tha*19tb October, 1S6Q, the present Mahfrija 
under a young and amiablk,.sqy^eighii:^ 
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from the Bonds of self-imposed conservatism, and with a Resident 
of high character and abilities. Sir Madhava Rao’s administration 
attained unimpeded progress. 

In noticing *the features of an administration, the point which 
pre-eminently presents itself to our attention is its financial policy. 
It lias already been shown how the finances stood in the days of 
Madhava R^’s predecessor. With all the oppressive and demor*- 
alising monopolies and other petty vexatious taxes, the total 
revenue seldom went up to even 40 lakhs. We subjoin a statement 
of the yearly receipts for nine years beginning from 1861-62 : — 


1861-62 

Rr. 

4,323,687; 

1862-63 . 


4,754,898. 

1863-64 

* * * ^ 

4,310,727. 

1864-65 


4,211,140. 

1865-66 

- * • >? 

4',480,634i. 

1866-67 

«*• ft 

4,482,819; 

1867-68 

• ••• j> 

5,188,944. 

1868-69 

• « • • • 

5,085,645. 

1869-70 


5,154,007. 


We regret that we have not before us the statement of revenue 
receipts from the very beginning of M^bava R^’s Dewanship ; but 
it must be remembered that before Mr. Maltby's advent these Ad- 
ministration Reports never saw light. If we could have presented 
it, the contrast would have been greater. But the figures above 
given will show, without any comments from us, the buoyancy which 
the master hand of the new Dewan gave the revenues of IVavan- 
core. But the debit side must be considered. The very first act of 
the new reign was the abolition, under Mr. Maltby’s advice and 
Madhava Rao’s assurance, of the pepper monopoly. Pfepper is a 
staple peculiar to the Malabar Coast, of which Travancore forma 
a part. It had for a very long time been one of the chief re- 
venues of the State, “ The pepper of the Malabar Coast had, from 
the earliest times of the Company's trade, formecj one of the chief 
articles of export On the 28th January 1793^ the Baji entered 
info an agreement (No. LII.) known as the pepper contract, ta 
supply a large quantity of pepper to the Bombay Government 
for ten years, in return for arms and goods.” * Pepper had been 
so Ijtnj^rtant &n item in the revenue system that the branch of 
that system which embraced all the State monopolies and royah* 
tfos under the deeignatton of the ‘ Pepper DepartmenV*^ 

annually realised by this monopoly^ while it formed 
a Very ' appreciable portion of the State revenue^ was not very 
takhii in itself; Dewan Krishna Rao, in his memoratskdi]^ 


'of * Trea- 

Vfipage 


•f ** Selwtioiis from ' the 
of TraYanco^re#*^ , Jio. Ill, , 

' 1 m 
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drawn up in 184'l-42, when first introduced into the Travancore 
service, gives interesting information on the pepper monopoly as 
well as other points. From the tables given in it we gather that, 
taking an aveiage of ten years, 4,531 kandies of pepper were 
annually purchased from the ryots for Rs. 1,49,587, and 5,655 
kandies were sold for Rs. 3,27,177. The average sale value is 
Rs. 60 per kandy, and thus the 4,531 kandies give Rs. 2,77,460, 
from which deducting the cost, we get Rs. 1,27,873 as net revenue, 
which is comparatively a small sum. But monopolies are always 
thought elastic, and great hopes are placed in them in a mere 
financial point of view. The great oppression which the pepper 
monopoly gave rise to, and the decidedly incommensurate revenue 
derived from it, pointed to it as the first of the monopolies to be 
abolished or modified. Mr. Maftb^was determined to expunge iU 
He would not have been able to do so, if Madhava Rao were not 
bold enough to bear the loss of revenue. Bui the latter was en- 
lightened enough to realise to himself the spirit of the age, and 
was confident in his own abilities. Thus, the pepper monopoly 
was sent whistling in the air with one stroke of the bat of tho 
master cricketer. An export duty of 15 per cent, ad valorenti 
was imposed in its stead. This was cagaia lowered first to 9 per 
cent., and ultimately to 5 per cent., the general level of export 
duty. 

Next in order we come to the tobacco monopoly. This source 
of revenue was incomparably greater than that of pepper. It, 
indeed, took in Travancore the place of the opium monopoly in 
British India. The abolition of this monopoly, of course, entailed 
a proportionately large fiscal sacrifice. We cannot do better than 
quote from Madhava Rao's Report for 1 863-64. 

“ The important fact may be announced at the outset, that the 
tobacco monopoly of the State was finally abolished in the year 
under review. 

It may not be out of place here to give a summary of the 
measures taken by His Highness’ Government in recent years in 
respect to this important source of revenue, culminating in tTie 
abolition of the monopoly. 

“ It may be premised that in regard to the consumption of 
, tobacco, Travancore may be regarded as divided int6 three circles, 
liatfidly, the southern, the central, and the northern. In the hrst 
i>f these Tinpevelly tobacco is chiefly consumed, in the i^ond 
of Jaffna, and in the third that of Coimbatore. ' 

' system was open to objection for the double 

' lipatou that the inode! of deriving the revenue was in itself opposed 
to and that the taxation of the cpmmodiiy 

; w in reference to the . power of tho Sirkar to 

tho'sinugglef. 
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*‘The evils of the system, under these circumstances, could 
at no time have escaped observation ; but when tiie tobacco mono- 
poly in the British districts of Malabar, Oanara, and Coimbatore 
was abolished ^in 1853, the difficulty of maintaining the monopoly 
in this State much increased. 

The consequence was a rapid decline of the revenue on Jaffna 
tobacco. In the year 1032 (Koiiam era), the year previous to 
the appointment of the }»resent Devvan, the consumption of Siikar 
tobacco of Ceylon growth was 1,444? kandies, while in 1024 it 
had stood at 2,485 kauclies. » 

** But no reforms in the S 3 'stem, however desirable, could be 
attempted at a time when the public finances were suffering from 
extreme depression/ All that could be done was to work tlie 
.existing system itself with inore Ihan vual vigour and strictness, 
to check abuses, and to exact the largest revenue towards the 
rescue State from its perilous financial position. 

“ Under such a treatment, the revenues rose again, as the 
following statement will j5how : — 

Malayalam year. Kandies. 

1032 ... ... 3,400 

1033 ... ... 3,818 

1034 4,405 

1035 ... ... 4,705 

1030 ... ... 3,041 (Famine year) 

1037 ... ... 4,376 (Ditto) 

" The time then arrived for inaugurating reforms earnestly. 
The finances of the Siikar were mucli improved, and action was no 
longer delayed. 

“ The first step was to lower the monopoly prices. They had 
stood thus : — 

Rate per kandy. 

Jaffna tobacco ... ... Rs. 43! 

Tinnevelly do. ... ... ... „ 206 

Coimbatore do. ... ... „ 168 

aSid were reduced as shown below :~ 

Jaffna tobacco ... ... ... Rs. 252^ 

Tinnevelly do. ... ... ... « 168J 

Coimbatore do. ... ... ... „ 105 

This, it will be seen, was a considerable fall, .and could not but 
bpe^te to cut off largely from the profits of spa^ggKng, and to 
hring tobacco more within the reach of the consumers* \ v 

. Bdt, be it noted that this reform was limited to reduction SoS ; 
.taxatjlpn, but did hot extend to the system, which was 
, a monopoly. Hence an opportunity was taken npt long 
tb at^k the ^stem, itself. Instead of fhe Sirkar 
%xbac^" from contractors on its own - account |^d s^injg ^ it 
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retail to its subjects, it was declared open to all dealers to import 
tobacco on their own account, provided they paid the following 
import duty : — 

I IJer kandy. 

Jaflfna tobacco ... ... Rs, 190 

Tinnevelly do. ... ... » 14*0 

Coimbatore do. ... ... ... „ 65 

“ In consideration of the pressure of the duty, importers are 
allowed by the Sirkar the privilege of keeping their goods in 
bond, a privilege withoift which the trade could never have pros- 
pered. But it was yet desirable to lower the duty, which the 
Sirkar was glad to do in reference to the handsome surplus re- 
venues left in its hands at the end of 1038. So in about the 
middle of 1039 (the year under yview) the Sirkar reduced the 
duties to the undermentioned scale ; — 


Jaflfna tobacco ... 

Tinnevelly do. 

Coimbatore do. 

** A still further reduction ha 
year,’* * * * 

That reduction was as follows : — 


Per i(§ndv. * 

... Rs.T40^ 

... „ 1(K) 

... „ 65 

has been made in the current 


Per kandy. 

Jaflfna tobacco ... ... ... Rs. 120 

Tinnevelly do. ... ... ... „ 85 

Coimbatore do. ... ... ... „ 40 

And we find that while in 1856-57, the last year of Krishna 
Rao’s administration, 3,460 kandies^were, under the full swing of the 
monopoly sold, and brought in a net revenue of Rs. 8,48,978 ; in 
1869-69, the import duty on 8,150 kandies brought in a revenue " 
of Rs. 8,36,684. Thus, while a world of the most heinous crimes 
was made no longer possible, while their still worse demoralis- 
ing influence was removed, while trade was largely unfettered, 
and while the innocent enjoyment of a luxury hy the million 
was favoured, the loss to the Sirkar was brought down to the paltify 
sum of Rs. 12,294. If this is not a great financial success, what 
is t In 1864-65, we find that — 

: V Upwards of 100 minor taxes" were abolished "rft an apnuai 
of about o£s. 8,500." 

> ^ NinjinSd having been found to range Oiit- 

of IQ paddy per boU^ of 

' excessive tewtion:' 

involving a loss of re^nue to the extent of about 

"noticed - fimk middle .'of ^ 
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1863-64,* the export and import duties were reduced all round ” 

“ Then again, in the year 1864-65, the Commercial Treaty 
between the British Government and the Sirkars of Travancore 
and Cochin haying been concluded, duties wero very largely 
removed. 

“ The relief resulting to trade with Travancore from'this treaty 
may be thus particularised : — 

‘‘ 1st. — Travancore duties on goods imported from or through 
British Indian or Cochin Sirkar territories have been, with a few 
exceptions, removed. This relief alone 'may be estimated at 
Rs. 1,20,000, 

** 2nd. — The British Indian duties on the above goods, so far as 
they used to be levied, have also been taken off. 

.‘^3rd. — The Cochin Sirkar duties on the same have also been 
taken oft 

“4th. — The duties which the British Indian Government used 
to levy on the goods imported into British India from Travancore 
have likewise been resigned. 

“5th. — The duties of the same kind which the Cochin Sirkar 
used to levy on the Travancore goods imported into its territory, 
or in transit through it to British India, have been similarly surren- 
dered. 

“ Trade has thus been freed from taxes, doubtless amounting 
to some lakhs of rupees."' 

In consequence of this interportal arrangement, there ensued a 
very considerable fall in the Customs revenue. While in the year 
1862-63 this item showed a revenue of Rs. 6,30,443, in 1869-70 
it stood so low as Rs. 3,63,822 It should be mentioned that, 
by the interportal agreement, the British Government has eiigaged 
to pay a fixed sum annually in the way of compensation to the 
Travancore and Cochin Sirkars. The British Indian tariff of 
valuations was also universally adopted. With what elasticity 
trade has risen under the above arrangements will be seen by 
noticing that in 1861-62 the exports were to the value of Rs* 
3,W4,658, while in 1868-69 they went up to Rs. 7,276,200, show* 
ing au increase of more than cent, per cent. 

Under the interportal agreement an evil was certainly inflated 
on the people of Travancore, the enhancement of the price 
of sedi ; No financial argument, founded tbpugh it may be on 
tis!ti<j% morally jtistsify this heavy tax on a strict necessary 
life ; and not ehimerioal to hope tbat a future Ckd)dcn dir a 
Wilberforce will besfek the humane sympathi^ of the 
Onvernmant to remove this burden from the povmty^strioken inaWiV 
ses o( India. Travancore was compamtively taxed %h% iai ! 
ibid mpeet ; to British inteimreno^ the j^ple 

been ‘laid niider'tbis toe> 
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We cannot hold Mfidhava Bao responsible for this, but we yet 
think that it was in his power to protest against it strongly. 

It has already been noticed elsewhere that when the State 
had been brought to the very brink of bankruptcy during the 
late reign, and when Lord Dalhousie causeda significant warn- 
ing to be sent to the late Raja under the Treaty of 1805, a 
sura of five lakhs of rupees had been borrowed from the Pagoda 
to meet the exigencies of the time. In 1862-63, “ a sum of 
Rs. 1,57,000 was paid, completing the discharge of the liability. 
The sum originally borrowed was Rs. 5,00,000. The inter- 
est due on the principal amounted to half as much. The whole 
sum of Rs. 7,50,000 has been paid off.*" And Madhava adds, with 
excusable pride, that Travancore has no public debt now.” 

The whole administrative agency, had, when Madhava Rao can\e 
to power, sunk into a state of utter decrepitude. One main cause 
of this was the extremely low level of public salaries. Neither 
the morality nor the efficiency of the service could be improved 
without raising those salaries to a respectable standard. Also a 
numerical increase of public servants vras but an inevitable 
necessity of a rapidly progressive administration. Hence, the ex- 
penditure of the State in this direction rose, year after year largely. 


The following statement will show the extent of that increase 

Year. 

Civil salaries. 

J861-62 

... Rs. 5^90^935 

1862-G3 

590,578 

1863-64 , 

„ 6,51,055 

1864-65 

6,19,177 

1865-66 

... „ 6,88,549 

• 1866-67 

„ 6,90,945 

1867-68 

... „ 7,84,390 

1868-69 

8,02.762 

1869-70 

8,50,430 


In this, the Police establishment alone stood in 1861-62 at 
Rs. 61,264 and *in 1869-70 at Rs. 1,33,242; and the Judicial 
branch of the service cost in 1861-62 Rs. 85,206, and in 1869*^0 
]fo. 1,64,969. So in the Police the increase during these nine years 
was m^re than cent, per cent. ; and in the Judicial establishment 
pot much below that ratio. • 

not represent the aggrega.te 
In report for l$68-69, a comparative 


between the year 18&6-57 and l868s-^9 
shows that in the tortrier y^r they amodhtefl tb 
md' in the latter to Ra 0,6^,699, presenting 
^brbiiiaie of j^/^.96,477, dr ^Ughtly more than 60 per cent,' 

&wt RingUfih school^ and a g(;?jod tna^hry 
urn, public wprks were non- 
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existent before MaJhava R4o*s ministry in Travaneore. Captain 
Horsley, while in charge of the British District, was occasionally 
referred to for professional advice ; but it was in 1860, that a sepa- 
rate Civil Engii^eer was employed and a department organised to 
execute works of public utility. The State expenditure under 
these two heads, for the nine years from 1861-G2, s^od thus : — 

Public Works, Education, Science and Art 


18(51-62 

... Rsl 2,70,549 


m • • 

1862-63 

... „ 2,17,380 

J 

• < * 

1863-64 

... „ 2,60,169 


• •• 

1864-65 

... „ 4,76, .303 

Rs. 

57.039 

] 8 Gr )-(56 

5,61,44^ 

JJ 

66,036 

1866-67 

„ 3,54,75() 

}> 

69,127 

1867-68 

... „ 5,63,021 

» 

81, .399 

1868-60 

... „ 6,05,661 

>y 

87,331 

1869-70 

... „ .9,69,801 

7f 

1,14,545 


For the first three years we miss the disbursements under 
Education, &c. ; but we suppose the item was so small that it 
merged into some other one. But the figures given show that the 
expenditure has doubled during six years under this head, and 
trebled under that of Public Works, in nine years, 

Travaneore is perhaps the most p4*iest-ridden Native State in 
the whole of India; for although in other States large sums are 
frequently squandered on the Brahmans and other religious and 
mendicant classes, those expenses depend on the will, or rather 
caprice, of the rulers of those States. But in Travaneore the 
ruler himself is not his own master in religious matters. Certain, 
heavy expenses have inevitably to be incurred in the performance 
of appointed ceremonies, besides the current one of feeding gratis 
all Brahmans all the year round. These, together with others of 
a more domestic nature, have been both numerous and costly 
during Madhava Rao’s 14 years’ administration. When it is 
ocy:isidered that the Raja himself is not able to do away with 
these, it is evident enough that Madhava Rao could do little 
beyond preventing unauthorised appropriation of the money spent 
oil them. Bqjb the drain on the public treasury is not the less 
deserving of consideration. The following figures are taken froiii 
the 4^ministrationRepd^ nine years, showing the u^ual 

religious and ceremonial expenses. ^ 

Utpurahs or feeding-houses ... ' Rs. 3,08,47j5 

V ,, Marriage of the J[iinioir R4ni .w. „ 

IS6§*83, tJtpurahs ... ... ... n 8,10,91^ 

1808-0*; Ditto ... > ... „ . 

ni 9 ;^, 083 


Carried over 
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Brought forward .«• £s. 9,50,6h.> 

3 863-64, The Murajapam Ceremony ... „ 1,63,61] 

„ The PuWcudi of the Junior Rin£ ... „ 2,659 

1864- 65, Utpurahs ... ... ...» „ 3,06,860 

1865- 66, Ditto, ... ... ... „ 2,84,550 

3866-67. Ditto, ... ... ... „ 8,02,337 

1867- 68, Ditto, .. ... 2,87.517 

1868- 00, Ditto, ... ... ... „ 3,13,117 

1869- 70, Ditto, ... ...» ... „ 3,21,572 

„ The Murajap&ni Ceremony ... „ 1,94,752 

„ The Tiilapurushadanam (or weighing 

with gold) Coi oniony ... ... „ 1,61,177 

„ The Sacerdotal Thread Investiture of the 

young prince * ... ... „ 20,690 

And wc may add — 

The Hininyagjirhham (or golden Lotus) 

Ceremony in 1870-71, about „ 1,60,000 

Ditto ditto Utpurahs, about ,.• „ 3,00,000 

Total Rs. 37,69,534 

This shows an average annual expenditure exceeding 3] lakhs of 
rupees. We have omitted the Pagoda expenses. Tlie Pagoda 
lauds and endowments wore taken into the hands of the Sirkar 
in the time of Colonel Munro’s Residency; and thereafter the 
revenues of those lands were incorporated with those of the 
Sirkar, and the expenses met from the public treasuries directly. 
It may yet be observed that the annual expenditure under this 
head is lakhs of rupees iu round numbers. 

!Now, we have seen that Madhava Rao’s administration start* 
ed with an empty treasury encumbered with a heavy debt The 
great monopolies were abolished, numerous minor taxes removed, 
and the Customs duties materially reduced ; all this involving a 
sacriBoe of several lakhs of public revenue. Not a single pie 
was added to the taxation, excepting in the case of salt, the respon- 
sibility of which rests entirely with the British authorities. Pub- 
lic salaries have been immensely increased to secure honesty 
and efficiency. Many lakhs of rupees have beei^ upon 

Public Works, Education, and Medical dispensation. Costly cere- 
tnonies have been performed, and religious and charitable instil 
tptions have been maintained. And yet with all this M&dhava 
R&o baa come out, year after year, with a habdsome surnlus* 
"Year year, the Madras Government has justly belaudea bis 
financial success. In 1866, the Secretary of State remarked 
thus 4 

“The financial results of the administration of Travancore 
for ar^ on the whole^ satisfactory, and the surplus of 
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Bs. 1,90,770, by which the revenue wceeds the expenditure, 
appears to have been secured, notwithstanding heavy reduction 
of taxation, under the enlightened and able administration of 
the Revenue Department by the Dewan Mad^ava Rao. This 
surplus is all* the more gratifying that improvements, carried out 
in some cases at considerable expense, have been introduced into 
other departments of the administration, and that public works 
have y no means been neglected.*' 

Large cash balances resulted from this able administration, 
and in 1865-66, Mddbava ^o wrote This healthy state of 
the finances is, obviously, in itself, the greatest possible security 
to the Paramount Power for the punctual payment of the sti- 
pulated subsidy ; ^djich has, hitherto, been paid with unerring 
.certainty on the appointed dale, though it is the largest sub- 
sidy paid to the British Indian Government with but one or 
two exceptions. But the State has deemed it prudent to hold 
thirteen lakhs of rupees in the British Indian Loan, and thus 
to make that security still stronger. It is therefore plain that 
every care has been taken to fortify this State against any 
unpleasant contingency arising from possible difficulty of a tem- 
porary character in the fulfilment of its obligations to the Bri- 
tish Government/* There cannot be a more practically triumphant 
response to Lord Dalhousiels “ warning'* of 1855, that ‘‘ the con- 
tingency against which Article V. of the Treaty is directed is 
not far distant." And in Mr. Norton's words, Madhava Rilo 
assuredly banished annexation into the shades of night." Mad- 
hava Rao’s financial administration is simply admirable. In his 
more limited sphere in Travaheore he has accomplished, with no 
rigorous measures, all that the great Indian financiers have done 
for British India only with the aid of the income-tax and other 
unpopular impositions. 

Wc can only hastily glance over the other but no less impor- 
tant reforms accomplished during M&dhava R&o’s ministry. The 
adinifiistratioD of justice had been simply shameful, and the Police 
en engine of oppression and of extortion. In the year 1861-63, 
the Civil Prooeaure Code of British India (Act Nol VlII. of 1859) 
wai^ with a few alterations, adopted in Travancore. The “ Penal 
Code" and the Criminal Procedure Code" soon followed. The 
sal^^ of the judges were Jai^ely increased. In one ,of 
the best native judicial officera in the Madras Presidency, and a 
of Madhava Rio, Mr. M. Sadastva PiliaiV then PrW 
^ Amin of M^ura, was appointed .as Chief 

thfl Opurt oC Travancore^ In moral rectitude* 

et^ri^ce, in mature and dispassionate judgmenti iU the 
comprehension ^ the aim of legislation, *and in 
h? li^ supeidor 

^ '' ^ ‘ ' , ■ ■ ■' ;■ 
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Travaricorc owes to bin% no small debt of gratitiwle for the great 
reforms which he, with the co-operation of Madhava Rao, has 
effected in tlie administration of justice. For the Zilla Courts, 
too, judges, duly^ qualified by regular legal studies, were in time 
appointed. The duration of suits in the Courtis w^as brought 
down to the lowest standard consistent with soundness of justice. 
Qualified vakils were admitted to plead ; while formerly there was 
no recognised bar, and the haphazard vakils wore, in the generality 
of cases, no better than so many pickpockets. The law of limi- 
tation was introduced from British ^ India, in a slightly modified 
form. In 1869-70, the average delay in the disposal of criminal 
cases was but seven days in the Courts of Travancore. The Regis- 
tration Act of British India was also introduced in 1866-67 ; and its 
benefits in a country, where petty holdings of land abound, where, 
forgery is almost a normal concomitant of transactions in these, 
liavG been incalculable. The department is worked with efficiency 
and success. The number of moonsiffs was almost doubled, each of 
the 32 taluks now having one. The jurit^diction of these, as well 
as of the zillah judges, was much enlarged, and they were invested 
with powers to decide small causes finally. On the whole, the 
judicial administration has evinced marked improvement. It is, 
no doubt, yet susceptible of still further advancement ; but it 
should be remembered that the Dewan has little or no direct 
authority in that branch of the administration, and the powers 
of general control of the Chief Justice are anything but plenary. 

The Police has, from the beginning of his administration, 
received the best attention of Madhava Rao. In 1861-62, he 
announced that it was in contemplation “ to organise a Police Force 
somewhat on the plan which has been pursued iu the Madras 
Presidency.” Tlie wants of the Police Department were: “1st, 
increased pay ; 2ndly, increased strength ; and 3rdly, more method 
and discipline.” These were attended to iu due course. We have 
already seen that the increase of salaries in this department 
was more than cfent, per cent. The salaries of the Tahsildars, 
which had been shamefully low, were raised to a respectahie 
standard. But no increase of pay could ensure that attention 
on the part of the IVhsildSrs to Police duties which was necessary ; 
simply because with the innumerable calls on their time on 
of revenue;f religious, Civil, Commissariat, and a thousand 
i impomble. To. meet this 

m-’sueb - places," whjq£t,; ',lor 
^ipay'he,c^led''the cHmivxA 
in.tm plapea''iind#;';the 

mpte heinouiefubos 

so lhaiin4'4j^^%0Vout,(rf\ 

disposed the’ 'ylar, ' 
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mittcd to the Criminal Courts. Petty offences, as petty litigation, 
must generally be on the increase as society becomes more and 
more complex. Madhava Rad says 

“ Among minor complaints, those relating to ^landed property 
are numerous/ as they must be in a country where agriculture 
is the chief occupation. It is not so much that violent trespass 
is often committed. But a dispute about right of possession 
or property occurs, and the Police officer is appealed to forth- 
with ; both parties often taking care to arrange a few harmless 
preliminaries just to give the^ case the appearance of a proceeding 
cognizable by the Police authorities.^' This is done because the 
summary decision of the Magistracy is far less costly aud tedious 
than a regular civil suit. There are now (1809-70) 70 officers 
.and 1,597 constables, besides viUage watchmen. The most notori- 
ous offenders have been appreliended, and organised crime no 
longer exists. Life and property are secure ; and the strong arm 
of protection of the Sirkar is confided in by the people generally. 

The land revenue for the nine years from 1801-62 stands 
thus 


1801-62 ... 

• • • 

... Rs. 14,63,793 

1802-03 ... 

• * • 

... „ 10.34,142 

1803-04 ... 

^ • 

... „ 16,51,208 

1804-05 ... 

# • • 

... „ 10,45,470 

1805-06 ... 

• « « 

.... „ 10,40,455 

1860-67 ... 


10,77,054 

1807-08 ... 


... „ 16,69,310 

1808-69 ... 

• f • 

... „ 10,88,580 

1809-70 ... 


10,66,950 


This source of revenue is perhaps the least elastic fot obvious 
reasons. But the revenue must rise as the [consequence of a 
new general survey and settlement, which is one of the measures 
which Madhava R^o has, for want of leisure and proper pro- 
fessional agency, not been able to accomplish. The land-tax is 
very moderate in Travancore, inmost cases fielow one-fourth of 
^Ibe net produce. Unlike our Government, the Sirkar does not 
claim to be the lord of all lands. More than half of the culti- 
yate^d lands belong to private lords and to pagodas. The Sirkar 
lands are cJlled Sirkar Pathdm lands. These paid, rents, aud 
lyere, in former days, subject to frequent and arbitrary enhance- 
ipienl of rents. Nothing was easier for one vfot than to dispossi^s 
liiis lahd of this sort by offering W pay a higher 
SSiiB g^at want of security of possession opiated to the; me^rk# 
d^Horatioh of tho Jahds, and to the cohseciuent fall in 

^ to tjjie e^ec’^, ■ > ' ' ' ■ ; , " '* '' : ^ i ' 
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That the Sirkar hereby and for ever surrenders for the benefit 
of the people, all power over the following classes of lands * 
* * * the tax of which is understood to be 

fixed till the next survey and assessment. 

“ That the ryots holding these lands may re|;ard them fully 
as private, heritable, saleable, and othenvise transferable property. 

4K « « « 

” That the holders of the lands in question may rest assured 
that they may enjoy them undisturbed, so long as the appointed 
assessment is paid. 

That the said holders are henceforth at liberty to lay out labor 
and capital on their lands of the aforesaid description to any ex- 
tent they please, being sure of continued and secure possession.^ 

« » ♦ * ‘ ♦ If- 


And in Madhava Eao^s words : *‘The ryot in possession of Pat- 
ham lands may hereafter feel that, in effect, he is tlie landlord. 
He can regard the lands as his own property ; and the whole- 
some feeling of ownership thus generated, is obviously of in- 
estimable value.” Hand in band with this wise measure, im- 
proved rules for the sale of waste lands were introduced ; and year 
after year, the industrious ryots have been reclaiming Avaste lands. 
But perhaps the most noteworthy item is the extension of coffee 
cultivation. Before Mddhava Rio’s ministry, there was not a 
single coffee planter in Travancore working in earnest. In I8(>8- 
6*9, the number of estates owned by Europeans was 50, contain- 
ing in the aggregate about 14,700 acres. This of course, is 
apart from the estates and gardens owned by natives both on 
the hills and in t^je plains.” In the next year “ there were about 
1 6,000 acres devot^ to coffee oultivation.” “ Almost all laqd 
available for coflee between the extreme south of the mountain 
xange and Amtiar Pedk has already been taken up. But be- 
twen this Ifeak and the extreme north, there is abundance of 
land available” In 1869-70, 16,991 cwts. of ccSie valued at 
Jghf 4^8,800 were expe^te^ Wd paid a duty of Rs. 16,942. 

! livid staple of tea has begun to floutish 

samples 's^ht 

i good 'by 'Cpu'noissenrs, ^ At Peermade, the' 

’ gat^h. ;;Ii' has r^eived' pirofasieM visits 

and,%. 'Cieg|ito]i^. 

the'fdilpufing inter^tlpg^stateti^ ! 
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No. 

\ Botanical Kambs. 

■» 

CoMMEBOiAL Names. 

Number 

OF 

Plants. 

Height 

OF THE 
TALLEST. 

1 

Girth hear 

THE GROUND OF 
THE THICKEST. 

iTo 

g£a 

? 1 ® 

1 

C. Succinibra 

Red bark 

2,952 

ft. in. 

19 10 

InchoR. 

22 

13 

2 

C. Micratha 

Grey bark 

341 

18 

0 

12.J ' 

n 

3 

C. Peruviana 

Finest grey bark ... 

109 

15 

4 

12 

7 

4 

C. Nitidao 

Genuine grey bark ... 

CC 

7 10 

n 

44 

6 

0. Condamonia 

Iluaty crown bark ... 

74 

12 

1 

9 

5 

fi 

Cinchona ? 

Name unknown *... 

» 

10 

9 

4 

6J 

6 


The cocoanut palm is pre-eminently the characteristic feature 
of the coast vegetation of Travancore. Almost every part of it is 
of use. There are million^ and millions of these trees in Travancore. 
In the year 1 808-69 the exports of the produce of it brought 
in Rs. 1,74,097 to the Sirkar’s exchequer. 

Thus, while great impetus has been afforded to extended culti- 
vation of lands, taxation has been kept under very moderate 
bounds, and security of possession and freedom of transfer have 
been fully guaranteed. 

We must now turn to public works. No public measures carry 
with them that popular sympathy and appreciation among orient- 
al nations which great works of public utility do. The ancient 
glory of India yet lives in the fragmentary remnants of its public 
workS: particularly those appertaining to agriculture. Travancore, 
in its olden days, had its full share of such works. There are no 
less than three large granite anicuts in South Travancore, all more 
or less damaged by process of time, owing chiefly to the almost en* 
tire absence of regard to mechanical principles in their construction. 
They, nevertheless, bear ample testimony to the genuine public 
spirit and the noble ambition of the rulers of those days. There 
is a tiny irrigation channel connected with one of these dams, 
of which almost a mile passes through heavy granite cutting. 
An interesting anecdote is related of tliis cutting. The Raja 
of the time (he died in 1758) was personally sup^intending 
the work. He was an^cious tb hare it soon acoompUsfaf^ ; aiid 
one he up every available man, iacjiadipg his 
to weifc at* it. Only one than 
ttoihreUa. Kvein man was Vetieved at 
dmbir,bni?.heit|g'''fe^ iti ashble, ' which..^l4ie 

the 'rock' ^ Wiiibh . be 'sat ' The is > 

Ibvh and veneraliaii ev4a ip this day, as an 
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Tlicre IS a very useful chain of natural lagoons aflpording internal 
water-communication in Travancore. These were in two or three 


places isolated near Trevandnim ; and Dewan V'enkata Rao, 
Mddfaava Kaojs uncle, had, during the regency, connected them 
with some 20 or 25 miles of canal. Since his time no public 
works of any magnitude could be said to have been accomplished, 
excepting the single masonry bridge, to which we have already 
alluded. It was in 1860 that a regular Department of Public 
Works was formed. Unfortunately, frequent changes in the head 
of that department have marred ifs vigour and unity of purpose. 
Nevertheless, large sums of money have been spent as already 
seen, and very satisfactory results achieved. One of the earliest of 
these is the splendid lighthouse at Aleppy, off which port the 
sea is generally smoofti. Its 'erection and fitting up with “ ajii 
illuminating apparatus of the most improved construction '' (lo 
great credit to Captain Crawford, the efficient and veteran Com- 
mercial Agent of the Sirkar. The only road which Travancore 
had was the trunk line from the capital to the southern extremity, 
a distance of a little more than 50 miles. This was in so utterly 
bad a state that carts could not pass during the monsoon and 
several months after it. This was thoroughly repaired in 1861-02 
at an outlay of Rs. 30,000, and has annually l:)eeLi carefully attend- 
ed to. A network of branch roads, extending in all to between 
100 and 150 miles, has been ‘opened in South Travancore of 
late. A splendid road with very easy gradients has recently been 
made connecting Quilon with the District of Tinnevelly across 
the Ghats, and traffic has already begun to flow by it in a most 
marked manner. Two other ghat roads, one running to the 
Agastiar range directly from Trevandrum, and the other from 
Aleppy to the Peermade range, have been opened ; also a road 
from Trevandrum northwards crossing and connecting these ghat 
roads. These trunk roads measure several hundreds of miles^ 
and are constantly kept under repair. Besides these and a tisstie 
of roads in the t6wn of Trevandrum, many lines of unpretending 
hilt useful village roads have been made under the direction'^ of 
the revenue authorities. A costly navigation canal has been 
excavated in South Travancore, but it remains an isolated work 


aiad is only locallj^ useful. By far the most gigantic work yet 
Imdertakeu is connecting canal across the “ Varkalai barrier.’^ 
quote Mr. i^rtq% the Chief Engineer;-^^^ This scheme wres 

sii^ at freqh^nt intervals re^rt^ 
to ho utt^ertakeh, ' 1% <' re- 

' last rno^ved; ■ kf prWal 

tho of iwafet; cc^muhicaitioiii ' ^^faieh 
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northward to the ports of Aloppy and Cochin, and the whole of 
the Northern Districts of Travancore and the Railway station near 
Beypore, a distance of 228 miles.” The scheme consists of ex- 
tending the existing water communication on bot^ sides by deep 
cuttings in the htird laterite soil, and of boring two tunnels where 
the|Crust is too deep for thorough cutting. Tlie cuttings are nearly 
finisned, and the tunnelling is actively progressing. There is 
every promise of a successful issue of this grand scheme. The 
length of the larger of the two tunnels will be 1,000 feet, and 
tlie tunnels wilM>e lined with masonry. *The estimated cost is 
4 J lakhs ; but the actual cost may, at least, go up to half as much 
more. 

A splendid iron girder bridge, supported by well-wrought 
granite basements, has just been opened "at Kuliturai in South 
Travancore. Smaller bridges of the same sort have been put 
up by scores all over the country. The lagoons have been lit 
up in several places by means of beacon lights. A large and spa- 
cious range of public oflSces, and a line Civil Dispensary adorn the 
capital. A commodious College house is approaeddng completion. 
Numerous District Kacliaries, Court-houses, School-houses, Hospi- 
tals, Thannahs, &c., have l)eeri constructed and are under construc- 
tion. Mr. Barton, the able and energetic Chief Engineer, deserves 
every praise, while Madliuva Rao has ever been able to afford an 
unstinted supply of funds. It is only irrigation works that have 
been somewhat backward, though by no means quite neglected. 
This must be attributed mainly to paucity of competent agency. 
But in the aggregate Madhava Rao can, with pride, point to the 
great and enduring works which have been undertaken during 
his ministry, and wliich have inestimably enhanced the material 
prosperity of the country. 

If the public works in Travancore owe to Madhava Kao so 
much, education owes to him still more. There was but one 
English school worth the name in the whole of Travancore ; and 
as for vernacular schools there were none. Alive to the great 
itn^)ortance of education, as exeniplified in his own case, he strove 
ceaselessly to extend its benefits in Travancore, We have seen 
bo\Y, year after year, the State expenditure under this head has 
beeh increasing. The old English school at the capital was greatr 
ly enlarged ; three European masters, two of them graduated^ of 
English and Scotch Universities, were appointed ; . the standarcl 
pif ^ucaUph raised, and th© whole institution better organised* 
It is now divided into ai Department, Junior 

ment, snd a* primary, school In 1&6&-70, the CJollege showed on 
its rolls J 83 students. They are trained to the Univerititity 
i^ations ; up ^ to Bachelor of Arts^ . Degree^ The dohW 

0^^ of, 00 students. Jh$ 3pr||0(3|4*,:; W 
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preparatory school contained 180 students. As feeders to this 
central institution there are 16 district English schools spread 
over the country, showing an aggregate average daily attendance 
of 1,222 boys^ It is noteworthy that “ the Christian element 
already preponderates and appears to be grad&ally enlarging.*' 
These schools, valuable as they are, could not be expect^ to 
reach the masses. So, in 1865-66 the great scheme of vernacu- 
lar education was started ; and the Maharaja's sanction for an 
annual outlay of Rs. 20,000 obtained. A central school was 
opened at Trevandruii, and han\l in hand with it . a Normal 
School to train teachers. In time district schools were opened. 
These now number 31, and at the end of 1869-70, contained 
2,426 boys taught by a staff of 101 teachers. Besides these, there 
are two Girls’ Schools fn TrevsTodrum, one in Quilon, and another 
in Patmanavapurani. The girls in one of the Trevandrurn schools 
have shown so much intelligence that it may be mentioned that 
some of them work sums in simple equations. As an indispen- 
sable adjunct to these vernacular schools^, new Malayalarn books in 
the form of translations of elementary English educational works 
had to be produced. For this a Book Committee was established ; 
and it has turned out a valuable series of books containing sound 
knowledge in chaste language. Its able and learned President 
deserves prominent mention. In 1870-71, the system of verna- 
cular education has been still more extended. A scheme was 
started to open in each Proverti, or sub-division of a taluk (of 
which there are upwards of 250 in the country), an elementary 
school; many of these have already come into existence; and 
allowing the low average of 30 boys in each school, there will be 
more 1*an 7,500 boys educated in them, in the whole country. 
The whole department was, till lately, under the masterly manage- 
ment of Mr. Sankarasubbeir, than whom the Travancore service 
does not contain an abler, more zealous, or more conscientious officer. 

Hand in hand with education, medical dispensation has been 
progressing very usefully. There are a , large Civil Hospital, a 
Charity Hospital, a Lying-in Hospital, and a Lunatic Asylum^ in 
Trevandrurn itself. There are about ten District Hospitals, besides 
Jail Dispensaries. In 1869-70, the total number of patients who 
received medical aid in these w^as 46,019. The Medical Depart- 
(hent practically evinced the great skill and assiduous application 
of Durbar Physieiap^ Doctor iSlneas Boss. Vaccination is 
4# carried on under a special Superiirtciident. 

persons wer^ 

to div^l^pon mahy more mteresring 
E£o*s glorious administration of 14 ^ears^ but w^nt 
ppjpsB fofhidsu?. we must,eaake ope 

Adbuhbtraition He 
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says ; — In conclusion, it may be briefly observed that it is the 
cherished aim of His Highness’ Government to provide for every 
subject, within a couple of hour^* journey, the advantages of a 
Doctor, a Schoolmaster, a Judge, a Magistrate, a Registering 
officer, and a. Postmaster. The various departments concerned 
are steadily progessing towards this consummation.” Indeed, he 
found Travancore in the lowest stage of degradation and political 
disorganisation. He has left it “ a mo|^el Native State.” He has 
done a great work. He has earned an imperishable name in India. 

It has already been said that the Madras Government have, 
year after year, been congratiftlating Madl/ava Rao on his adminis- 
trative success, and that even the Secretary of State accorded to 
him high eulogy. It may also be added that the State papers 
drawn up by him on special subjcjts, suck as Interportal duties, the 
•Boundary question, Territorial interchange, Criminal Jurisdiction 
over European offenders, and so forth, have elicited approbatory 
notice from British authorities. Both the late and the present 
Sovereigns of Travancore have, on various occasions, recorded their 
high satisfaction. Successive British Residents have borne high 
testimony to his excellent administration. In 1862 , when he 
visited Madras in company with the Maharaja, he was appointed 
a Fellow of the Madras University. When he next visited 
Madras, following his sovereign, who proceeded thither for his 
investiture with the Insignia of the ‘Star of India,* he received 
his own knighthood. Lord Napier of Meichistoun, after investing 
Sir Madhava Rao, addressed him thus : — 

“Sir Madhava Rao, — The Government and the people of. 
Madras are happy to welcome you back to a place where you laid 
the foundation of those distinguished qualities which have become 
conspicuous and useful on another scene. The mark of Royal 
favour which you have this day received will prove to you that the 
attention and generosity of Our Gracious Sovereign are not cir- 
cumscribed to the circle of her immediate dependents, but that 
Her Majesty regards the faithful services renclered to the PriucCa 
jyad people of India beyond the boundaries of our direct adminis- , 
tr^tion, as rendered indirectly to herself and to her representatives 
of this Empire. Continue to serve the Maharaja industriously 
and wisely, reflecting the intelligence and virtues of His Highness 
faithfully to "bis people. 

mUsidn in which you are engaged has more than a I6<sal 
significance, ^member that the si>^tacle 
gobd Indian minister seryip^ a good Indian Spyeteigti ^ dne 
have a luting inflnebce on the policy of 
Hne '’'fd'tnte of Native;' GoVernnients ” ' | ’'v /'• - i 

not destined 
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•sowreisfn. We* nued not stop here to cnepuro into the causes of 
the resignation 

We can well leave thoni to Ik' guessed l)y those who have a 
coireet insight jinto the inteiual economy of Native States, aud the 
moral influences seething in them. It will also * be remembered 
that an administrator, particulaily of an Indian principality, has 
daily to refuse favouis by hundreds. Be it, however, mentioned to 
the credit of the Mahaiaji that he has settled an adequate pension 
of Rs I, ()()() p(‘i mouth on the retired Minister. 

We niiist divcigo «i little liere, aii^ observe that the chances of a 
native ruleris elioicf^ of liis minister falling on a person of Sir Ma- 
dhnva Ran s liigh eharaetoi, in<lependence, and abilities are veiy few 
indeed, 'rhe Biilish Tndian Oovevnmcnt cannot for a momtmt al)- 
solve itself from the resjfonsibihty of seeming by every legitimate 
means, good go veinmeiit to the millions who leside in NativeStates. 
Every subsidiary treaty in India contains a clause empowering that 
Oovoinment to advise, ami binding the native potentates to pay 
“ the utmost attention*’ “ at all times” tdihat advice. The Madras 
Covermnent said in one ol their letters to the Government of 
India, “ that practically, the intercourse between the Madras 
Government and the Travancore State has not been confined 
to the occasional tender of advice* under tliat article, The nom- 
ination by the Raja of his Dewau or chief minister is reported 
foi the sanction of Government.” 

Tho most thorough-going fiiemls of Native States and enemies 
to annexation strongly urge upon our Government to advise 
Native Princes on administrative aflTairs generally, and paiiicularly 
to strive to intnuluco educated natives of high and independent 
chaiackjr into iheir sei vices. When treaties empower advising, 
when men like Lonl Dalhousie have practi<*ally endorsed that provi- 
sion of tho treaties, when Iho staunchest fiiendsof native chiefs like 
Major Bell strongly uige it, there cannot boa shade of doubt 
as to the necessity and propiiety of that couiscs And in what 
respect can that ^idvice be bettor given than in the choice of a 
minister? It is well to show a jjoiicrous confidence by leaving 
a chief to name his minister ; but it is certainly necessary to reserve 
the privilege of vetoing that selection if the nominee docs not enjoy 
the fullest confidence. If we arc correctly informed^ the Madras 
(jfovernincnt has ably managed the question of appointing a succes- 
sor to Sir M&dliava Bio. 

'Sir Mddhava Rio is still in the prime of lifo» being under 
46 yearsi and having a good and hardy constitution. Adminis- 
trative viork has boon almost a secoml nature to him. tte can 
bo under harness for ton years more. He had an offer of a 
leat |n tho ViqeregAl ^ Lcgisla^ve Council during JLiord Napier^s 
snort viceniyalty,; but*ho declined accepting it, owing, wo sup- 
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pose, (o a degree of norvonsness about venturing into the climate 
of Northern India, encumbered with a large' family. Tie had also 
an offer from Mahdraja Ilolkar when liis connection with Tra- 
vancore was about to cease. This too ho decline^, and wo think 
very properly. • 

The British Government may yet profitably make use of Sir Ma- 
clhava Rao, by entrusting to his administrative care a few districts 
in some of tlio Non-Regulation Piovinccs. lUic Assigned Districts 
of Hyderabad wore formerly under a separate officer, but now 
arc under the Resident, wljo has abuidilanco of work without 
tliem. The districts are acciistomc<l to bo adininistcrod by native 
officers; they cannot be placed under a bett<‘r native statc'sman 
than Sir Mddhava Rao. Side by sid(' with Sir Salar Jang it would 
be an honour for biin to work. TIa^'iv would be a noble competition 
holaveeu two of India's greatest indigoinais .statesmen a compe- 

tition uhich would be watched with t1jr‘ greatest interest and the 
highest expectation, by every true friend ol Jmlia. 



^ Art. in.^BENOUDHA. 

Part H. 

V IKRAMADITYA reigned eighty years,* a prodigious length 
of time for a single individual, an usurper above all, to 
occupy a throne. And yet, strange to say, he is not singular in 
this respect, for a second example of the same kind is to bo mot 
with among his conterAporaries, and it is in no other than Vikra- 
inaditya*s shadow, Kadphises himself! *1- The coins of the numis- 
matic monarch, as in space the}' demand more than a single 
province, so in time refuse to be ^confined to the duration of an 
ordinary reign, Lassen allows thorn just eighty -five years, 
term almost exactly equal to that accorded by the fable to 
VikramAditya. 

The difliculty of so long a reign in t^ic case of Kadphises dis- 
appears before the hypothesis that there were more kings than 
one of that name. Why should not the same key be applied to 
the solution of the same difficulty with respect to Vikrarnaditya? 
Wilford, indeed, found himself able to string togetlier such an 
assemblage of facts as to constitute eventful lives for no less than 
eigJd Vikrainadityas.§ Tlie inference that has been drawn from 
this circumstance, liowever, is not that there were so many, but 
* that all the* stories connected with them are alike open to sus- 
picion. But if there be nothing more conclusive against them 
tJian their number, we recognise no reason whatever for depriv- 
ing any of them of their existence ; we know of nothing to force 
us to (he conviciion that there was but one personage of the 
Dame ; we are acquainted with several arguments in favour of there, 
having been more than one. If, we may ask, all the best authen- 
ticated events in the lives of several modern kings, namesakes 
of each other, w^re arranged in chronological order on grounds 
independent of the recorded dates of the kings themselves, would 
it be incumbent on us to cast doubt on any or all of those events, 
simply because they could not all be crammed into the limits 
of a single life-tinfie. We think not ; and are accordingly disposed 

Fyzabad Beport, p, 7. is later by ninny yeans than the com- 

t A^awe his^ve alluded to Gondo- mencenient of our eia; as a nii- 
may citp him another niismatically-eertified tnonArcb, he 
' name bears ah almost helon;^ to a date priht to our eta« 
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to favour the notion of a multiplicity of Vikramadityas. We are 
then able with the legendary as w'ith the numismatic monarch to 
explain the long period of his alleged reign by the supposition 
that it has to be^distributed over two or more successions. 

We by no means go so far as to say that all Wilford’s Vikra- 
midityas ruled over the same provinces or in direct succession. 
We should certainly find it diflScult to assign them all places 
among the sovereigns of Ayodhya. Nor again, Kadpliises being 
no more than a title expressive of local connexion, does it by any 
means follow from the identity of one Mikramaditya with one 
Kadpliises that the two terms are commonly convertible. What 
we do insist upon is that the unity is established of two indivi- 
duals, and that the designations they bear being epitbets rather 
tlian proper names, dynastic rafilier than personal, the unity 
extends to the dynasties they belonged to ; that the octogenarian 
Vikramaditya is one with the Yuchi Kings of Kapisa ! 

No less remarkable than the length of Vikram&ditya*s reign 
was the way in which it* terminated. “ According td* tradition, 
“ Rajah Vikramaditya ruled over Ajudhid eighty years, and at 
“ the end of that time he was outwitted by the Jogi Samudra Pal, 
‘‘who having by magic made away with the spirit of the Raja, 
“ himself entered into the abandoned body.” * Here there is a 
little confusion, and just of the description wc must be constantly 
on the watcli for in weighing the credibility of unwritten 
records ; it blends into one two perfectly distinct events. The 
Jogi’s trick undoubtedly bears reference to the story of Nandivar- 
dhana already quoted. It was Nauda, not Vikramaditya, whose 
body the Jogi entered, and it was“Nandas being just dead" 
that suggested the trick. • 

The name here given to the Jogi alludes to a perfectly different 
occurrence which will come under notice pi’esently. We ourselves, 
Imwever, venture to bo sceptical as to either the Jogi or Samudra 
Pal having taken any part in wresting Ayodhya or Benoudha 
from Vikramaditya. He needed neither ghost come from the 
grWe, nor spiritual foe of any kind ; there were antagonists 
enough of flesh and blood for him to measure strength with. 

We have styled Vikramaditya an usurper ; and we have done 
so without habitation, because we do not recollect having ever seen 
the assertion that he was the rightful and hereditary owner qf 
AyodhyA* As a preliminary, then, to his restoration of that city, 
it was indispensable for him to obtain possession of it ; and 
cannot imagine that the then lords of it, the IJuddhist pries^ 
tafe^ly acquiesbed in his appropriation of it and submitted withbui 
a JblpwJ Here, probably, We commence to discover Vikram^ityafs 

I I I I . III, ■« “ II ii i i 11 1 I ..iii i .iiwiiii.il iii y» I i j ii a i i n i it i mn ' 
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adversaries. The picture, that presents itself to the mind’s eye 
is that of Ayodliya, the thoatio of religious war ; and we fancy wo 
detect therein the L)ogioning, in Eastern India^ of those sangui- 
nary and devE^ptating contests which attended the revival of 
Brahmanism and its struggles with tlm creed of Buddha. 
“Ayodhyd/’ says Mr. Carnegy, “is to the Hindu what Mecca 
is to tlie Mahoiuedans and Jerusalem to the Jews ; and it is 
easy also to believe that, while it was in the hands of tlie Bud- 
dhists, it was regarded by the votaries of 'reviving Brahmanism 
much in the same light |is Jerusahnn was by the Christians of 
the middle ages, a holy city dolifed by the occupation of tJio 
infidel ; and thus Vikramadifya's expedition against it partook of 
the character of a ciusade.f Nor was it a religious movement 
alone that was then inahgiirateil \ it was accompanied, according 
to the legends, by another, a re-migration, similar in its nature 
to the famous Ueturn of the. Ilcraclidai of Grecian history. 

For Vikramaditya was a Ponwar, a K shat triya, and thus served to 
sow the sedis of unsocial as well as a religions levolution ; lie and his 
army wore the prototypes of the ro-uiigrant Kshattiiyas of later 
ages. The Brahmans, with cunning ingenuity, brought to boar 
upon the champions of their faith tlie two most powerful inllu- 
oncos that can act upon the human mind, patriotism and religion; 
and the soldier of Vikramaditya, as lie maiched against Ayodhya, 
was animated with the rofioction that he had in view the noble 
}mrpose of recovering at once the 

Ashes of his fathers, 

And the temples of his gods. 

Of VikramSditya’s other enemies, Salivahaua was the most 
famous/ The contest between them forms an almost inseparable 
part of their legendary histories. Tlie Bais clan, who claim des- 
cent from Salivahana, still nurse the recollection of their ancestor’s 
victory over Vikramaditya, and tell bow “ his amusement was 
“ to make clay figures of elephants, horses, and luen-at-arms, and 
“ before ho liad well reached manhood ho led his fictile army to 4o 
“ battle with the great King Bikramajit. When the hosts mol, 

“ the clay of the young hero became living brass, and the weapons 
of his enemies fell harmless on the hard material,^ Bikramajit 
“ (led, and took refuge iu a largo Slicwala, wliither he was 

^ J^^iabad Baporti p. 5. “ kis, no roaUy Buddhist eoin has 

f vikramlkLitya was accetding to “ been discovered. U must tliero* 
the Jegeudary accouuis a sedous “lore bo left undecidod whether 
Bindii As ideutioal witli Kadphis* “ the Chinese reports did tninstbr to 
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“ pursno<l by Salivaliana. At the men' sotind of tlie >)oy’s voice, 
tlio poiuloroua gates of the temple rolled hack, and Bikramajit 
acknowledged his conqueror with appropriate homage. A rca-' 
“ sonable arrangement was made on the spot for Jho partition of 
“ the royal powhr.” * 

As Salivahana was a Buddhist, wo liavo here apparently an- 
other holy war. The last sentonco of the ((notation probably 
chronicles accurately the partial disruption of Vikiamaditya’s em- 
pire ; hut, as Salivaliana has been identified with the great 
Andhra family of Satakarnf, *f* it ma>i he absiimed that the 
attack whicli ied to this result came from the south, and that 
Ayodhya was not part of the territory coded to Salivaliana. 

Lot ns now sec how matters stood towards the west. Archae- 
ologists J tell ns, that in the first oentuTy of our ora, a Naga 
dynasty established itself in ljharat])ur, Dlialpur, Owalior, and 
Bandelkliand, jKuhaps also part of Malwd, as Ujimiy Bhilsa. S:igar, 
or nearly all between the Jamna and upper Narbadda, tins 
Ohambal and the Kayifti or Cane. From this we can gather 
why after Vikramaditja wo hear nothing of the empire in 
Ujjayini,’'55 '^»d how Vikiamfiditya’s power came to be crippled 
in tiio west ; but wo know also that iu the east the sway of the 
Nagas never extended to AyodhyA 

As then, neither Salivaliana nor the Nagas succeeded in expel- 
ling Vikramaditya from Ayodhya, we have no resource but to 
despatch a third foico against him. Magadha might, perhaps, 
bo a ]U'oini.sing base of operations ; but a more northerly position 
appears preferable, Kapihi for instance. We have already seen 
that it may have been a lesidenco, perhaps the capital, of the 
Buddhist kings ; and in after ages it is known to have iK'Comc an 
important and independent stale. We shall do well then, to 
keep steadily in view sucli *data as may bo forthcoming con- 
cerning it in socking and sifting material for the history of 
Bonoudlia, Let us see what we can ascertain respecting it at the 
period of which wo write. We discover one single circumstance 
to^throw light upon the subject, but that is one of peculiar im- 
portance. ** According to Mr. Csoma de Koios,” says Prinsep, 
*'the name of Kanishka occurs in the Tibetan works as a celobrat- 
" cd king in 4110 north of India, who reigned at Kapila*' The 
same writer, it is true, speaks of Kapila as being in Rdhilkhand 
or near , Hard war, which would remove it far enough from Ayo- 
dhyS ; but Gonoml Ounmngham,|| on the other hand, places the 
two cities in much closer propinquity, and pronounces that Nagar 

^ OlatLS o£ Bax Barsli III*, IB65. 

p. 0* X LasMcn^p. 181. 

t Ano. Goog. p* ttSO. . § rrinsep, L, SB* ^ 

Aa dcK^, Jourual. Pari f, Nu. || Anc, uevg. Kapilat 
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or Niigar Kbas ia the northern division of Oiidh* beyond the 
Ghngni liver, and therefore in Kosala, possesses very strong claims 
to he identified with the ancient city of Kapila. 

This is, at it were, a bridge over a narrow but otherwise impas- 
sable gulf ; bht once over it wo need no longer complain of 
dearth of matter for argument or conjecture. Kanishka was King 
of Kapila ; and if we question Prinsep further wo shall find that 
Kanishka belonged to a Sakyau dynasty, of Indian origin. If 
we refer back a few pages, it will be seen that some centuries 
earlier a Saka dytiasty ruled over Ayodhya, and that Kapila was 
in their dominions. Again, if wc <l)nsult Lassen’s list of Kings, 
we shall learn that Kanishka belonged to a dynasty that suc- 
ceeded the Ydchfs ; and the same author corroborates the state- 
ment that the Kanerkis (partly at least) took possession of the 
dominions of the Kadphisesj The same eoucliisiou is pointed 
to by the juxtaposition of the coins of Kanerki and Kadphiscs in 
Ayodhya, in Sultanpur and in other parts of India. These 
rcinaiks apply to Kanishka, and if, as Prinsop surmises, Kanerki 
dan Kanishka aio one with the locally famous Kanak Sen,^ 
they hold cqiudly good with regard to Kanak Sen ; what is true 
of Kanislika is tiue also of Kanak Sen. All these facts collec- 
tively amount to this, that numismatically speaking, the expul- 
sion of the Yuchi Kadphises from Ayodh}^ was ellbcted by the 
Sakyan King Kanishka of Kapila ; or which is the same thing 
interpreted into the language of tradition, it was no other than 
Kanak Sen by wliom VikramaJitya was deprived of his king- 
dom, Ayodhja being at the same time re-annexed to Kapila. 

Kanak Sen, like Vikiauuditya, ceased to hold Ayodliya before his 
death he is said to have migrattfd to the PaMjab,|| and thence 
to Gujarat, where he founded the Vallabhi dynasty. Now we 
know that Kauishka’s kingdom embraced much of the Panjt^b; 
and with this fact before us, the direction of Kanak Sen’s migra- 
tion demands particular atieniion. In the first place, it consti- 
tutes an additionr^l aiguinent in support of the identity of Kauish- 
ka and Kanak Seu ; but its principal impoitance lies in its guidjng 

* What is hde meant by the Kanak Sou rather represents the 
notiheni division of Oudh is explain- whole dynasty of Kanishka, than 
ed hy the following jpassago : — “ Ayo- Kanishka alone, just as we have argu- 
uhya was the capital of Kenoudhn, ed that one VikramMitya repieseni^ 
or Oiulh to iho south of the Ohtl- a dynasty. At the same time, we 
gra, while Sravasti was the capital think it very possible *that Kanak 
^of Uttaia Ko»ala, or Oudh to the 3eu was actually identical with the 
north of the Qhiigm.’' Auc« Geo^ famous Kanishka, aud the actual 
s* V. Sravneti omigraut from Ayodhyd, thooi^iL u^>t 

t Priasep, II , 177- the actiual founder of the Yallablu 

i tasseu^s Coins, p. 125. dynasty. 
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m simiiltawcoiisly towards the head-quarters of both Kauishka aiul 
Kadphiscs, and so assistiug us to perceive that the struggle between 
the legendary heroes on the east was closely connected witli the 
strife between the numismatic monarchs on the west. We might, 
perhaps, be justified in believing that we discern lierc one of thoso 
mighty waves of cotu^uest which have from time to time s.wept 
over India ; starting from Ayodhyd, it gathered strength anti 
volume as rt proceeded, to hurst in full force and overwhelm the 
Yi'iclii power in the north-western corner of the country* 

In supporting Kaiiak Sen's protonsions the throne of Ayodh}^, 
we follow both traditional and ruiinLsmatic testimony ; and so U> 
be consistent we .sliould make his lineage agree with that described 
in both those sources of information. One of them, however, makes 
him belong to the Solar races, the«other indicates a Scythian origin. 

is at first sight rather startling, but it need not <liscoiiccrt 
us; we Lave seen precisely the same thing Jiappen with regard 
to Sakya Muni, for the lino of Sakya has been seen to liavo been 
grafted on the Solar stem as far back as the time of Suddodhana 
his fatiier. This being the case, the (jucstion presents itself to 
ns whether so similar an account is given of the origin of two 
iliffereut Saka Kings of Kapila in eousocjucnce of an independent 
error regarding each, or whether the one necessarily follows the 
other. Th(‘ unscrupulous <libtortioiis of fact, occasionally percep- 
tible in lhalunaiiical records, permits the conjecture tliat ICanak 
Sen was Just as little connected with his so-called predecessors in 
the Solar line as Suddodhana llaja was with bis ; and that the one 
and the other W’ere groundlessly misrepresented to be of Solar 
origin simply to gloss over changes of dynasty and conceal the vicis- 
situdes of fortune which Ayodhya the l^lessed had expciicnc^pd. But 
if the legends and genealogies be accepted as* correct, they suggest 
a train of very different reflections, and tempt us to take a rapid 
retrospective glance over the history of the six preceding eoii- 
iuries : (hey tend to show that Kanak Sen was the descendant in. 
a direct Jmo of Suddodliana and Sakya Muni ; that during the long 
iifterval embraced between the establishment of the Seshnags 011 
the tliroue of Magiidha and the commencement of the Samvat era, 
while the doctrines of Sakya Muni wore being rapidly diffused 
over the most distant regions of Asia, hih debcendants still retained 
thoir temporal power and regal position at Ayodhya ot Kapila, 
and that they were the same with the Buddhist priests who 
it has’ boon affirmed were then masters of Ayodhya, and who 
“recognized'^ the Kings of Magadlmas their nominal chiefs;”* 
that their line terminated with Sumitra, the contemporary of 
Vikram&ditya f for whom it was reserved to compel them to^ 

Kotos on Kaces, p. 1 . ’ + Piinsep, V, T., 
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evacuate Ayodhya ; and that when after some years, VikraTnS- 
ditya iu turn had to resijjn his conquest, it was to a descendant of 
fcSumitra, and no other than Kanak Sen. 

Kanak Sen ^is said to l»ave ‘‘migrated '' from Ayodhya, Uut 
piinccs arc not iu the habit of becoming emigraiAs and throwing 
lip one ciown simply to seek another, so long as they find it possible 
to retain the one they have in present possf*stjion ; so wc may con- 
ceive that Kanak Sen’s “ migration ” is merely an euphemism for 
his forcible expulsion, i c., from Ayodhya ; wc .are not at present 
sjieakiiig of any other part of his dopiinions. We must, however, 
see whether tlicro wore any causes at work in his vicinity calcu- 
lated to lead to this result. We readily find one so sufficient in 
itself that we cease to look for nioie. First let us examine one or 
two dates. Kanak SenWouiidatron of a dynasty in Giijaiat is datrej 
A.D. 141*; but wc think it will be conceded that theic is ample 
room for doubt whether the emigrant and the dynastic founder weic 
absolutely identical, and the two events, the Alpha and Omega, 
of Kanak Sen’s history occurred in one a*nd the same geneiation. 
Some time must be allowed for his sojourn in tlie ranjab ; and, 
unless kingdoms were more easily acquired at that period than 
woiihl appear piol>ablc from the number of rivals who wei’e then 
contending for them, some further period must have elapsed be- 
tween his departure from the I^injab and Ins establishment in 
(Jnjaidt. The exact duration of these inteivals it is impossible to 
deter iniiH' with ceitainty, but we may with safety throw back 
Kanak Sen’s inigiation from Ayodlnii into tlio first century of our 
era. Kanishkas date, as fixed by Lassen, is from A D. 10 to l^O. 

Now it was in the first centuiy that there arose tlie jioweiful 
empire. of the (biptas, the limits of which are thus detined : *f- 
“ Frincos of the Gupta laco will possess all those countiies, the 
banks of the Ganges to Pryaga, Saketa and Alagadha.” Fioiu 
this passage alone we derive proof positive that, at that period, 
Ayodhya again bceame an appanage of Magadha. 

Nor are rcasouf^ for hostile cqliision between the two neighbour- 
ing states of Kapila and Magadha far to seek. Even Biahmatii- 
cal traditions admit that the later Solar princes embraced Bud- 
dliism, whence we may infer that it was the religion of Kanak 
Son ; and it is indubitablG that Kanishka was a warm patron of 
Buddhism. The Guptas, on the other hand, were conspicuous 'ifor 
their support of Biihmanism ; not only did they actively^ enewr- 
the propagation of that creed ; they also signalised themselves 
by bittat perseoutiou of those who professed the rival faith of 
Buddhist)^. Hero, then, irrespective of the ever-present motive 

, # n rjj^^ Vikr^ma follows FyzaUad JReport, p, 2. 
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of temporal aggrandizemout, were causes which might easily 
induce the one State to take up arms against tlie other. Diversity 
of religious opinion, it may be objected, is not necessarily provo- 
cative of war : friendly relations, nay, even close alliances, have 
often existed between states of opposite religions.* But the same 
causes produce widely different results at different times : their 
action is directed by the temper of the age ; and it must be re- 
membered that wo are now speaking of an epoch notable for the 
prosecution of those wars of which we traced the commencement in. 
Vikrainaditya's expedition against Ayodhy^. 

We now arrive at the conclusion that Kanak Sen's exodus 
from Ayodhya was more compulsory than the soft term used in 
legends would imply ; and that it was directly attributable to the 
pascent power of the Guptas. It is to thft event, we opine, that 
the name of Samudra Pal, above seen to be confounded with that 
of the Jogi, bears reference ; for Pala is but a synonym of Gupta, 
and Samudra was one of the most famous of that line. With 
this event, also, unless we abandon Prinsep's con jecture, we are 
compelled to associate the cessation of Kanishka s possession of 
Ayodhya. 

To digress a moment. Saketa and Pryaga are named together 
in the Vayu Purana as border cities. Wo have already found 
them occupying that position once before, many ages previously ; 
but how great a change has been accomplished in the inter- 
val ! They are still landmarks of both religion and political power, 
but how different is the religious aspect of the country on 
either side of them ! When we first found them in conjunction* 
they formed the easternmost boundary of Iksbvaku's empire, 
and of the advancing tide of Brahmanism, of Brahiiuyiism iu 
its primitive, pre-Buddhistic form, which in its full develop- 
ment was never destined to pass beyond them, while further East 
lay the various modes of superstition practised by the aborigines : 
at the time wo write of, on the other hand, on the West through- 
out the tract where Ikshvaku had ruled of old. Buddhism had 
ftr centuries entirely supplanted Brahmanism, while to the Ease 
lay one of the principal centres of the Bralmianic revival ! 

* The boundary line of Saketa and Pryaga was soon obliterated, 
and this brings us back to our immediate subject. The Guptas 
speedily encroached on the territories of the Nagas, and reduced 
prSnees to subjection \ for Ganapati, one of their number, 
k enumerated in the Allahabad PiUat inscription as 
iSamudra Gupta's nine tributary princes of Aryavartta. it is 
profmble enough, moreover, that even this does not adeqne^Jlf 
describe the r^nid extension of the Gupta empire. The 
er^ of vvbich tW initial year was A.D. 79 ,*is said to have derifedi 
its appellation expulsion ^ 
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Sakas by Vikramaditya : the hero of this story has been held to 
bo Chandragupta Vikramaditya of Magadha, and the site of the 
decisive battle-field is still pointed out at Kahror near Multan. 
Here, then^ we ^have a predecessor of Samudra leading his hosts 
almost to the extreme West of Indians early As the year A. D. 
79. As we have just Avitnessed the contest of the Guptas with 
Kanishka for Ayodhya in comparatively close proximity to their 
capital, we may, perhaps, trace therein the incipient formation at 
Palibothra, the capital of Magadha, of a second wave of conquest, 
that of the Guptas, simj(lar to the oye we saw commence its roll 
from Kapila. 

We may here point out, not without much diffidence, a possi- 
ble reading of this page of history. Kanishka belonged to a 
“ Sakyan dynasty, to v^hich the term Indoscythic very aptly 
“ applies ; and the Gupta coinage is closely connected Avith the 
3 ndo-Scy thic, the former being a direct descendant of the latter. 
Again, on the one hand wc know that Kashmir formed part of 
the empire of Kanishka, on the other Kalhana Pandit tells a story of 
the conquest of Kashmir by Vikramaditya, of Sravasti ; and 
the Ayodhya legends run that *‘Eajah Sri Chandar -f- is supposed 
** to have been called from Srlnaggar near Badri Nath in the 

Himalayas . . . and to have established his capital at tlie place 
‘'known by the various names of Bastu, Chandavati, Sravasti 
“ and Sahet-Mahet, near Ekona in the Bahraich district.*' We 
seem to be making a new acquaintance in Vikramdditya of Sra- 
vasti ; but we soon discover him to have been a persecutor of 
the Buddhists, J and his probable date to have been about A.D. 
79 ; so that by means of the two particulars of character and date 
Avc are • tempted to recognise in him Chandragupta Vikramaditya 
of Magadha. If we are right in doing so, we may credit the 
Guptas with the conquest of Kashmir. Now, to recapitulate 
succinctly ; Kanishka was a Sakyan prince and ruler of 
Ayodhya and Kashmir ; Chandragupta Vikramaditya founded 
the Saka era after a truimph over the Sakas ; he drove Kanishka 
out of Ayodhya, and conquered his province of Kashmir ; the 
coins of tlie Guptas follow in direct succession to those of the Indor 
Scy thic princes. This chain of evidence appears to us to render 
possible the conclusion that it was in commemoratioft of the over- 
throw of Kanishka's dynasty that the Saka era was established, 
and that the battle of Kahror was the tenninatiou of a struggle 
iW^chot^*3ahaett<^d in the neighbourhood of Ayodhyd 1 

who of the Gupta period, Ayodhya remained 
an uii^nst^^shed province of the Magadha empire ; hut tdwhrds 

? • t Me* Qeo-, Sr^vastf, 
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tlio commencement of the fourth century A.D,, under Budha 
Gupta, tlio “ dynasty shorn of its high estate was fast verging to 
‘^complete extinction/' Many of their trihutaries simply changed 
masters and became vassals of the Balliara Kings of Gujarat ; 
but we hesitate to say that this was the fate of Ayodhya for 
though the Balhara Kings arc said to have been lords paramount 
of India, we can find no such marks of the active exercise of 
their sovereignty at Ayodhya as are discernible in connection with 
their predecessors. Ayodhya, perhaps, professed a nominal alle- 
giance, but was to all intends and purpc^cs independent. If the 
subversion of the Magadha supremacy did not lead immediately 
to the independence of many petty States, it almost certainly 
paved the way to their creation. Thus, though history is silent 
jEibout Ayodhya, we know that fti the fifth century, Kapila had 
its own king not only autonomous, but of sufficient importance 
to send an embassy to China ; bis kingdom very possibly embraced 
Ayodhya. Elpliinstone, indeed, would contend that Kapila here 
signifies Magadha ; but'as he docs not state his reasons, it is im- 
portant to notice that at the time he wrote, numismatologists 
appear to have considered that the initial year of the Gupta 
era coincided with the commencement of the Gupta empire, so 
that the glory of Magadha would have been at its zenitli in the 
fifth century. But it is now more generally held that the era, 
was introduced by the downfall of the dynasty ; so that at the 
time of the embassy there was no King of Magadha for whom 
the King of Kapila could be intended. In the seventh century, 
moreover, we know from the testimony of Hwen Thsang, the 
Chinese pilgrim, that Kapila was separate and independent. 

By that time, however, the individuality of Ayodhya bad boon 
restored ; and here, indeed, we reach a point where the history 
of Benoudha ceases to be, as it has hitherto been, wholly identical 
with that of its capital, for both Ayodhya and its southeru 
neighbour Kusapura are plainly enumerated by Hwen Thsang 
among the seventy States of which India was composed. 

• The pilgrim’s accuracy on this point has been questioned : 
the exact measurements of modern times show that there is not 
sufficient land to furnish forth so many kingdoms of so large 
a size as he describes. It has consequently been stated that 
It is almost /"certain that several of the minor States should 
included in the boundaries of the larger ones that Yaii^klha, 

" md Kusapura and the other small districts of the Gangetiei/ 
Itoab, Ayuto, Hayamukha, Kos&mbi and Pry&ga ^ere included 
in Kanoj ; and again in Central and Eastern Indii all the 
different States from Sth&neswara to the mouth of the Ganges , 
“and from the Himalaya to tlve banks of the Nerbud^ lahd 
“ Mahanadi river Were sutgect to Hnrsha 
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“ King of Kanoj. He was the paramount sovereign of thirty-six 
“ States.’^ But, for our own part, we venture to dissent from 
this argument ; we rather follow Lassen who says that Hwen 
Thsang^s measi|rements must be received with caution, as is 
indeed apparent from the numerous alterations •General Cun- 
ningham finds it necessary to make in them ; for we think it more 
likely that Hwen Thsang was mistaken in the size of the areas 
of particular States than in the number of States of which the 
country consisted ; the second point admits of easy ascertainment, 
the first is much more difficult. ^ 

We accordingly adopt, in its entirety, Hwen Thsang’s statement 
as to the independence of Ayodhya and Kusapura in his time. We 
believe also that they remained in that condition up to the time 
of the first M uhamrnadan invasion. In the interval it was that the^ 
power of the Bhars and other similar tribes reached its highest* 
pitch ; and legends, our only guide on the subject, are unanimous 
in describing them to have divided their lands into petty States, 
perfectly unconnected with each other, and among the best known 
of tliem an Ayodhya and a Kusapura. Such also is the picture of 
the country at that time sketched by the Emperor Babar : “All 
“ Hindustan was not at that period subject to a single Emperor ; 
“ every Rajah set up for a monarch on his own account in his 
“ own petty territories/* 



Art. IV.— selections FROM INDIAN RECORDS. 

Selections fro'imUnpublished Records ofOovernvient for the years. 
1748 to 3707 inclusive ; relating mainly to the social condition 
of BengaL With a Map of Calcutta in 1784. By the Rev. J. 
Long, MqmlKir of the Record Commission. Vol. I, Published 
under the sanction of the Government of India. Calcutta. Office 
of Superintendent of Goverpment Printiyg, 18G9. 

T he Rev. J. Long, as a member of the Indian Government 
Record Commission, has been able, before leaving India, to 
issue from the Government Press a very ijseful book of “Selections 
from the Unpublished Records of Government for the years 1748 to 
I7G7 inclusive, with a Map of Calcutta in 1784 ;** the latter a curious 
and suggestive sheet, illustrative of what the “ City of Palaces” 
was nearly a century ago. Unfortunately, for the value of the work, 
Mr. Long takes into his plan of procedure only the social documents, 
leaving tiie political papers toothers, a course which necessarily robs 
him of many interesting records. Political life of a marked 
character, and capable of making deep impressions on the history 
of nations, has never been wanting in India. Social life, on tl)e 
other hand, lias always been like a Dead Sea if not of inanity at 
least of absolute sameness, unchanged from age to age. At times, 
indeed, there has been a surface-ripple caused by the progress 
of some beneficent or devastating conqueror ; but essentially the 
life of India has, for generation after generation, gone on in the 
same channels, and with tlie same characteristics in this generation 
and that. Tlie East India Company only troubled itself ^ith the 
social life of India when social affairs bordered on and affected 
politics. Hence, we think, the two subjects ought to have gone 
together ; and instead of one member of the Commission taking the 
social and another the political, the division should have been made 
by periods — terms of years — as short as the coidpilers pleased, but 
cebfined within reasonable limits by a fixed rule. 

However, Mr. Long’s work is now before the public, and W'emust 
take it as it is, and glean from it what we can of a strange and 
eventful period in the history of affairs which have influenced the 
entire world, and that in a degree little dreamt of by the cursocy 
reader qf history. At the time when Mr. Long’s records be^in, the 
English may be said to have been about a century in India as* a 
moving power, a force sufficient to affect the magnet of Indian I)ollir 
tics in a sensible tjbough, at a somewhs^t imperceptiUe 

degree. Our forefathers set down their feet> ^rmly, on the 
coast, and on the banks of the flo^gly during Orom weirs profcqctof- 
ship* A few years later Bom;bay came to us as^ Boyal wedding- 
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gift ; altogether, duriug century preceding the date of Mr, 
Long’s earliest documents, we may be said to have laid down 
the lines of dominion from the three groat gateways of our now 
splendid empire. Not that those old heroes and statesmen of 
John Company ever dreamt of the extent to which Aeir work would 
eventually grow. The wildest English dream never went so far 
as that ; though there were French dreams, brilliant and not 
by any means impracticable, which went quite as fijr, if indeed 
they did not extend farther, to that empire of the world which 
Alexander too dreamt ^of, but never achieved, The men of the 
English East India Company had no far-sighted dreams, no 
clairvoyance of any kind, but a remarkable statesmanship in 
some cases, and an equally remarkable executive power in 
many more. In fact, VVe began with executive j)ower, and to 
that power we owe the perpetuation of our rule. Our com- 
petitors on the Hoogly were the French, tlie Dutch, the Danes, 
and the Portuguese, to all of wliich the records refer more or less 
throughout. The Dutch and English, however, made their fac- 
tories to rest upon the most practical basis ; and, when the vast 
energies called into existence by Cromwell’s stern reign had to 
seek new channels under the Restoration, part of the energy flowed 
eastward, as well as westward, and Euglaiul may be said to have 
started foremost in the race both as a conquering and colonising 
power. 

There is no possibility of doubt that the French had those 
dreams of very extensive couejuest to which reference is made 
above. The brilliant deeds of Duplcix and Labourdonnais seemed 
to Ije stepping-stones to empire ; and at one time had to all 
appearsmee extinguished the English, even as a commercial power, 
in India. The tide began to turn about the date at which 
these records open. About that time Clive may be said to' 
have appeared on the scene. Arcot was defended in 1751, 
Dnpleix went homo in 1754?, Bussy and Daily henceforth intri- 
gued and fought to no sensible purpose, looked at from this distant 
time ; Calcutta had l>eeii taken and re-taken, and the terrible penahy 
exacted. In short the great events connected with the names of 
Dupleix, Labourdonnais, Lally, and Bussy, and with the rise of Olive 
and his final retirement ifrorn India, are all included in this period. - 
At the date wnen the records open, Warren Hastings was sixteen 
yi^itrss bf age* Se came to India in 1750, a lad of eighteen, and had 
miisnje a big mark in history before the period at which tide vola*ne 
closes. 

record (25th February 1748) pictures to us the 'alarm 
at a dread rumour that the Mahrattas were upon 
the folio wiftg month |he rumours grew thicker and more 
ipSifililngi i Jerrible horsemen, of whom eomparativley Jittio 
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was kuowu at that time were coming^ by the Soonderbuods and 
threatened Dacca ; one party remaining near Burdwan, and other 
parties scattered over the country pillaging as they' camei The 
Dutch factory of Futtea had been plundered to the extent of 
Bs. 65,000, byi people from Patna. Within the slime month the 
Mahrattas had advanced to Calcutta Itself, and had taken Tannah 
Fort, which, Mr. Long tells us, stood on the site now occupied by 
the house of the Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens. A 
month later a number of English boats were stopped by a 
zemindar near Pulta. The Mahrattas had spread like locusts, 
and to rncnd the matter a Fi*bnch fleet was reported on its way 
to Pondicherry. Towards the end of the month a gentleman 
whose name will not easily l>e lost from the page of history — 
Omichund, the Bengal millionaire, appears on the scene, as an 
agent of the Company, for the purcliase and sale of goods. The 
following summary of his history is interesting : — 

“ OTnichiind first appears in 1748 as a man of such weight that the 
Mahratta General on his nfarch to Patna corresponded with him. He 
had some influence with Soraj-ud-dowlah when Calcutta was taken. He 
told the Nawab ho had never known the English for four years guilty 
of hroaking tlieir word, to the truth of which he took his oatli by 
t oucliing a Brahmin ’s foot, and that if a lie could be proved in England 
on any one they were fiint upon and never trusted. Jn January J757 
his effects were ordered to be setjuestered for disloyalty, but as there was 
no direct evidence, tlie measure was not carried out. Clive describes 
Omichund as intriguing and recommends Jiim a visit of devotion to 
Malda. The black inhabitants of Calcutta petitioned that Omichund 
might not share in ilie restitution money of 20 laklis granted to tlie 
Bengalis, the Government rejected the petition, though the people 
shewed that the Nawab’s colors were hoisted in his house, his goods 
were not plundered, and that his two servants conducted the Hawab 
into Calcutta, broke open the prison house, released the criminals and 
plundered the town. 

‘‘ Jn 1759 the Bengal Government got a wigging from the Court for 
making a contract with Omichund for 58,000 ma»uds of saltpetre at 
swx Arcot Eupees the maund, when Mr. Parkes contracted at Patna 
for 51,000 maunds at 2-14 Sicca j^er maund ; thus the Government lost 
by Omichund Rs. 70,000. 

“ Omichund by his will left Rs. 1,500 to the Treasurer of the Fck^nd- 
ling Asylum, *the same to the Magdalen, both were paid.” 

The .Dutch and English drew together, about the «ame , time, 
as agmust the French, and the former two allies cut oflf all commupi* 
cation with Chandernagore, The English Company, howeveti was 
almost precluded from acting for lack of money ; and a littjo 
when the Dutch informed the Governor of Calcutta that the 
from Cbajadernagore had broken into tb^ Dufob garden lat 
apd hence benken; the peaoe of thh Hoogiy, the ikiglish oontoted 
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themselves with an appeal to the Nawab. Here too they reckoned 
without their host^ as men snort of money and means for lighting 
often do. The Nawab instead of answering in the expected way 
wrote a menacing letter, stating that he had heard bad stories of the 
English, who wfere accused of seizing the goods of in^srchants, Syuds, 
Moguls, Armenians, and others, on the pretence that the goods were 
French property J and he enjoined the immediate return of those 
goods, or he warned the merchants of a due chastisement in such 
a manner as you least expect.’^ In this position, at the beginning of 
174*9, were the founders of the English Empire in India. The dis- 
pute between the Company and the 'Armenians, &c., seems to have 
been continued during the year. Towards the end of it the English 
were fined by the Nawab in the large sum of twelve lakhs of rupees, 
and were made to account for what the King's ships had done to 
the French. This was held to be a peculiarly hard case since the 
Company had no more power over the King's ships than over the 
man in the moon. However, such was their position that anything 
beyond grumbling was out of the question. The time for something 
beyond grumbling was fast approaching, with a magnificent 
destiny for the oppressed Company. 

There is nothing in this volume that shows more clearly 
the progress of the East India Company's power than the 
references to the Mahrattas. At the beginning of the records, 
we find these wild and dangerous enemies hovering round 
the factories, and paying periodical visits, levying black mail, 
and plundering in all directions, evidently despising the mer- 
chants wlio had their head offices in an obscure place called 
London, somewhere over the Motea — the gods only knew where. 
When Jhe plundering was finished the wild men retreated at 
their leisure with their spoils. Before the end of the volume, in 
1764, we find them offering to assist the English with cavalry 
against Seraj-ud-dowlah. Wonderful change ! Clive meantime had 
appeared on the scene, and had shown that he and his country- 
men could take care of themselves, and inflict damage on their 
enemies. From that time the Mahrattas and many other people 
were ready to take care of these English adventurers, and help 
them to inflict injury m all and sundry, except, you know, gentle* 
men — ourBdves, your very good friends. It was the world-old prin^ 
ciple that “ God helps those who help themselves”— who are lucky 
enough, for instance, to have a hero like Olive (who ought 4u all 
re$k$0U to broken his neck at Market Gray ton ohur^ steeple), 
preserved W defended Arcot, ^nd to he wpp 

shill n<^ ntteinpt , to datry the reader from page , fe 
t instead of tha^i shnil^ke from it a few. 

v ^ taring op great nances and deeds 
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which were the foundation stonef of f^pire, or which afford such 
glimpses as can be given by this imperfect record of the social 
characteristics of the people. Mr. Long says, however, that ** unfor- 
tunately, for a complete description, the scanty natjjre of the early 
records is a great barrier ; white-ants, damp, the pilfering of ill- 
paid dufteries, and borrowing without returning, have reduced the 
number considerably. But it is remarkable in what a good con- 
dition both the paper and ink of those remaining are. The great 
hurricane and inundation of 1737 must have destroyed many records ; 
but the capture of Calcutta i^ 1756 swept nearly all away; even 
the account books and Government Bonus in the hurry of flight 
were left behind, and the Court of Directors were, in consequence, 
for years in great difficulties how to balance their accounts. After 
jthe battle of Plassey, documents become ihore numerous ; and sub- 
sequent to 1772 they are abundant on every subject.” 

I shall take first the glimpses given of the several European 
nations who had found a foothold in India. The French appear 
foremost in intrigue wherfe all were intriguers ; three of their pilots 
appear in palanquins at Balasore and give out that they are in 
daily expectation of a French squadron. We next find French- 
men breaking into the Dutch garden at Chinsura, January 3rd, 
1749 — violating the neutrality of the Ganges. At the same 
time they are our active commercial enemies everywhere. Indeed, 
the Company’s officers at this time have a strong impression that 
the French are inconvenient neighbours at Chandernagore, Pon- 
dicherry, t)acca, and elsewhere. Five years later, there are alarming 
rumours that they are fitting out privateers. But their ill luck 
attends them. The Chandernagore settlement is captured, and 
Seraj-ud-dowlali is taken, while his French friends are within three 
hours’ march'^from him. These are a few of many glimpses, mere 
glimpses, however, given to us in these records of the East India 
Company’s most dangerous rivals in India. 

We have like glimpses of the Dutch, who appear, even in these 
brief records, as far more anxious about their commerce than soli- 
ciObus for empire. At times they are our very good allies. At times 
they appear as complainants against our exacting policy ; and in such 
cases these complaints are as a rule promptly listened to both in 
Bengal and l^gland, neither the Government nor the Company 
having any wish for a Dutch war. Sometimes we We counter- 
oomplmnis urged by the English. The Danes first come before 
us m these records as favourmg the French, to the gireat indigna^ 
tien of the Company's servmits ; and a Danish vessel is seizect. 
This is in l7Sd, In the same year they supply provisions to tfes ! 
Freu^« the following year, the Danish settlement is in danghfrii f 
and the Governor aj^plies to the Cpuncil^ fo*^ cannon, • 

refused* In iftct the eompleints &dm Danes 
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incessant throughout the Company’s records, though it is remarkable 
how well and tiuly the Coiuicil scent their real danger, their only 
formidable adversaries, the French. Almost everything hinges on 
them, and who^i power is brought to bear on the other two 
nations, French influence is always, or nearly alwi]fys, the ulterior 
object. 

I'he Portuguese day of conquest had gone before the English 
Company's began ; but the descendants of the enterprising men who 
first visited and made so deep an impression on the East remained, 
ami weio mixed up iatimatcly w,:th every commeicial trans- 
action of the Com}>auy. Their competitors weie the Ar- 
menians, chiefly. Thus stood the affairs of European nations 
in India before the last decisive struggle between tlie French 
and English began. Portugal was virtually di awing out ol 
the contest, but aiming at individual wealth. Denmark and 
Holland would have been content with armed factories, and 
a certain commensurate influence on the distiiets around. 
England, it is all but certain, had no clear idea that she was 
founding an Eastern Empiie. France alone made no secret of 
it, that tliat was her magnificent aim ; and in fighting against 
that the English Company began to adopt the very idea that 
they were fighting to extinguish. France sought for empire, and 
missed it. England, at wlialcvor time that began to be her aim, 
very soon found that the royal endurance and indomitable will 
were hers. 

Then, wo have glimpses which cannot fail to bo interesting 
of historical personages. Clive, of course, is most prominent ; 
stern, inflexible, dominating everything with which ho comes in 
contact; never advocating the half-and-half measure when the 
thorough one is possible. If an intelligent stranger, dropped dowp 
from the clouds, were to dip into these records he would soon fix 
upon the one man who, granting life, and accidents apart, would 
make the deepest mark in the history of India. How loyal and 
even tender he cduld also be to bis comrades, we find in several 
instances, such as the death of his old colleague Admiral WatsAn. 
Seraj-ud-dowlah also appears, painted by Clive’s inflexible hand ; and 
from the same unspuriiig pen Omichund stands before uk as life- 
like as if he were on the canvas. Clive admits him to be a useful 
inan, but warns the Council against his intrigue, which is inve* 
teiate. Omiohund’s first appearance in these records is in connect 
tlon with a theft from the Company. He, acting as the Com- 
pany’s agent, is entrusted with the delicate task of recovering 
the goods. Eich, and capable, he aims high, plays deeply 
and never dreams |bat he is watched by the sharpest pair 
<rf eyes* or the sharpest but one pair of eyes, in India ; perhap 
tlie sharpest wero in the head of Hastings. We migut refer 
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to a host of sketches — of Nundcomar, and others whose names 
will remain in coimectioii with the more memorable figures of 
that marvellous historical picture. Warren Hastings appears in 
a trading transaction, which he doubtless managed well. Next 
we find him i*almly indignant because the English never are 
mentioned but with pity and contempt at the Court of Moorslieda- 
bad. Again we find him interpreter to the Nawab, as a man 
“ thoroughly agreeable to both ^'the Nawab and to Colonel Coote who 
is in consultation with him. In J703 Mr. Hastings, having done 
good service to the Council, »obtams perri^ission to build a bridge 
over tlie “ Callighaut Nulla,” on the way to his house. As we have 
already said, these are glimpses merely, not pictures of the men 
wliosc names are referred to. Still they are valuable as historical 
vciaps, carefully collected, conden.^td, and made useful for future 
reference ; all perhaps, that tlio painstaking, able, and genial com- 
piler ever intended them to accomplish. 

Let us now, before closing, take a few scraps of a different kind. 
There is in the Eecoids a great deal of information about Calcutta. 
A Charity School of from 12 to 14 boys exists, and the trustees ask 
for it a grant of blue perpits, or sonic other cloth, and some sta- 
tionery ; the first time a charity' school is heard of, I presume, in 
Anglo-Indian records. Another item hands down the fact that the 
seamen of the Marlboro lujli, having delended Calcutta, should be 
rewarded with fifty rupees each, and be informed that the Council 
highly approve of their conduct. A little later we have votes allow- 
ing Roman Catholics and Armenians to live in Calcutta, provided 
the former arc not troublesome, but no Roman Catliolic priest or 
layman is to live in Fort William while the French war con- 
tinues. A latlier iniportaut item tells us that military seniority 
is a failure, and that no regard ought to be paid to it — showing 
that the need was felt of dealing sternly with stern work ; 
a fact to wliich we shall again recur whou the danger threatens. 
About the same time it is decided to turn the Calcutta thea- 
tre into a church. I might cull facts as fo the cutting of 
tfie ditch to protect Calcutta, as to the objection of the Council to 
granting land for gardens within the city — ( “ let people reside there, 
but as compactly as possible”) the establishment of a dak from 
Calcutta to •Moorshedabad, &a At the same time docks are pro- 
posed to bo made, and sepoys raised for defence of the city, byt 
above all “ the French are to be distressed by every means.” The 
President of the Council presents to the Nawab a fine organ clohk 
valued at 5,000 rupees. The Council decides that the junior ser^ 
vants of the Company have no need of the baneful luxury of palau* 
quins, Enemies, European and Native, are around, but the Council 
are as guarded as ever as to #tho small points which^ seem 
like the thin end of the wedge. A young lady named Campbell 
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has been shipped at the Downs ostensibly for Madeira. If the 
ostensible is not the real object, Miss Campbell is to be resbipped 
at the cost of the owners of the vessel No ladies, nor gentlemen 
either, must on^er India without the Company’s permission. 

Hero we must take leave of Mr. Long’s selootions ; we fear 
the last work of his that we shall have to review as written in 
India itself, though we hope not by many the last that he will 
write for India, and for the purpose of making Indian affairs better 
known m England. He has done the best that could be done 
with his restricted majterial. He l^as given us glimpses of actual 
life, suggestive of thought to even the cursory reader, and 
valuable in a more important degree to the students of history. 
It certainly was a difficult task to separate the political from 
the social features of the records ; and we think it should not 
have been attempted, for almost as much trouble must have been 
needed for the separation as for the after, selection. With that 
drawback, however, Mr. Ijong’s work is well done, as much other 
work has been done by him heietofoie. 

J. R. 



Am. V.--THE SECT OF THE ASSASSIN&^^ 

^ Part II. The Fatimite Caliphs. 

A mong the Arabs there was no division of the globe known 
under the name of "‘Africa.*' Egypt was not included at all 
in that continent^ and the name of ‘ Afrikia* applied only to the 
northern parts of Africa, which at present include the kingdoms 
of Morocco, Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli, known generally as Barbary. 
This tract of country was divided by them into three parts,—* 
Further Magreb, extending from the shores of the Atlantic, to 
Telemsae, Central Magreb and Afrikia which extended j from 
Dran to the frontiers of Egypt.* The great desert formed its 
southern boundary. The Atlas mountains were its most remark- 
able natural feature. These extend across the whole of Northern 
Africa, or to speak more correctly they form a series of parallel 
chains running north-east and south-west, and separated from each 
other by level valleys of varying width. The highest parts of this 
range are the snow capped mountains which separate Morocco from 
the desert. The next loftiest are the mountains of Auress which 
extend nearly to the Tunis frontier, and between these are several 
minor ranges, having rich sheltered plains running up between 
them, the abundant harvests of which made Numidia in the old 
time the granary of Home. As the mountain land approaches 
Tripoli, the hills and the valleys between them become parched and 
sterile, and finally reach the frontiers of Egypt — a chain of barren 
rocks. All the western and more fruitful pai ts of this strip of Africa 
were known to the Arabs, as “ the land of dates ” from the abun- 
dance of that fruit which they produced. The date trees clustered 
round the feet of the hills, and for miles and miles, between the 
southern slopes of the Atlas and the inhospitable waste of the Great 
Desert, the interminable groves threw a broad and grateful shadow 
over the land. * 

*Tbe indigenous inhabitants of this region were known to early 
historians and geographers as Libyans, and there can be very 
little doubt that these Libyans are the people known in Arabian 
history as Be/rbera, the descendants of whom are still to be found 
in the south and west of Fexzan — a tall, noble-looking race of 
pien» Mt skinned, though embrowned by the notching rays of m 
African sun, and with a ceitoin air of pride, and indomitable lowe 
of freedom stampedf^ upon their faces, their action^ and thdir 

While the broad belt of desert which encloses the oentr^ 
ri^ons of Africa has priasen^d themfroh^ any violent chaeg^ ; 
or any notable part ; in the world’a history, the northern 
We bcf^ again and again the theatre of great eVeh W llCre 
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tbe great Cartbaginian Republic Houri&hed aud fell. From the 
brave and hardy mountaineers of the Atlas she recruited tbe fai 
famed Nuraidian Horse, whose swords did such fearful execution 
on the battle fields of Thrasymene, and Cannse. Mounted on their 
small Barbary horses, they needed no saddles, awd a halter of 
twisted rushes served them for briille. Tbe skin of a lion or tiger 
was their dress by day and their couch at night. When they fought 
on foot a piece of elephant's hide served them as a shield. Their 
onset was dreadful by reason of the speed aud cunning of their 
horses. If unauccessiuj, tht^y eluded pursuit by scattering like so 
much chaff before a gust of wind, till a fresh opportunity arose, 
when the broken fragmonhs would re-unite with the swiftness oi 
lightning and in one compact body swoop down upon tlieir prey. 
I'hese mercenary troops \Veue at once the strength and the weakness 
of the Carthaginian Republic. They were irreclaimable barbarians, 
with all the virtues and the faults of tlie savage. Severed into a 
vast number of tribes, divided from each other by hereditaiy 
hatreds, they rejected every attempt to make them abandon 
this savage and bloodyindependence. They hated all order, and 
all masters, good, bad or indilTeient. Oreed}^ of plunder, aud reckless 
of life, they fought with lare coinage in the armies of the Repub- 
lic. But they had no love for tlie inistreKSS for whom they gave 
their lives. At the least offence their swords were ready to 
sheathe themselves in the bosom they were intendi^d to defend. 
Tbe Carthaginians, on the other hand, treated tliese mercenaiy 
troops with that utterly callous indifference to the rights and feel- 
ings of “ barbarians ” which is characteristic of the old woild, ^'b<^ 
mutual hatred long enkindled broke out at the close of the first 
war with Romo. The army of Carthage rose against the city, and 
nearly brought her to destruction. The “ war of the mcrceuaiies," 
though ultimately brought to a successful conclusion, inflicted a' 
wound upon tbe Republic from which she never recovered. It 
revealed the secret of her weakness. The wandering tribes of 
Mount Atlas discovered that they held her fate in their hands, 
and with the characteristic fickleness of the savage, they flocked 
to the banners of Bcipio so soon as he bad landed in Africa. And 
so Rome triumplicd, and Carthage fell. The one power was founiled 
upon the rocjf of patriotism ; the other upon the shifting sand 
of a mercenary army which crumbled away in the moment of 
need. Nothing less than tbe matchless genius of Hannibal could 
bare prevailed to maintain tbe unequal struggle so long. 

Carthage fell ; the wars against Uu^rtba were fought out to 
their bloody conclusion ; the Vandals drove out tbe Romaus ; 
the Romans drove out tbe Vandals; Northern Africa from 
we end to tbe ptlfer becamp a theatre of religious parsecu** 
tion» wasted witi| hte and sword^ but through all these tempests 
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and vicissitudes, the mountaineers preserved untainted their 
barbarism and independence.. They continued as of old to wan- 
der over the desert and build their villages in the valleys run- 
ning up between the parallel ranges of the Atl^s. The poorer 
classes devotecL theuisolvos to the cultivation of the soil ; the 
richer wandered with tlieir flocks and herds from one pasture 
land to another ; each trilie had its own chiefs ; and they were in 
unison upon one matter only. No fixed Government should ever be 
allowed to restrict the liberty they so dearly loved. Their match- 
less and innumerable cavalry jvas ever at ,the disposal of any one 
who would aid them in casting off an existing yoke, whether of 
Carthaginian, Vandal, Roman or Arab. The Berbers were, in a 
woid, the Afghans of Noithein Africa; like them devoured by 
internal feuds, like them fierce and untJiineable, and too low in 
the scale of development, to care for aught but the savage unfetter- 
ed independence of their own Libyan lion.s ; and like them, curious- 
ly enough, ranging under four great Iribal (li visions, the Zonata, the 
Hawara, the Tanhadja, arid the tril)e.s of Kotama. It is necessary 
to keep these traits in recollection to und(*rstand the politics of 
Northern Africa under the domination of the Arabs. 

The lo-conquest of Northern Africa by Belisariiis paved the way 
for the victorKvs of the Arabs. Before that event, the land had 
recovered from the ravages of the fiist Vandal con<pierors> and 
was rich with the accuTnulato<l treasures of peace and prosperity. 
But afterwards, the insatiable lapacity, and persecuting spirit 
of the Byzantine (Jourt, kindled the flames of war from one end of 
the province to the other, and ‘‘ such ” Gibbon tells us was the 
desolation of Africa that in many parts a stranger might wander 
whole days without meeting the face either of a friend or ‘enemy. 
When Procopius first landed he admired the populous- 
ness of the cities aud country strcuuously exercised in the labours 
of commerce and agriculture. In less than twenty years, that busy 
scone was converted into a vast solitude ; tho wealthy citizens 
escaped to Sicily and Constantinople ; aud tho sdbrot historian has 
cotifidently affirmed that five millions of Africans were consumed 
by the wars and government of the Emporor J tistinian.'* Whea 
tho warriors of Islam appeared, the slender thread which connect- 
ed Africa with Europe had been snapped asunder ; tl^o Governor of 
the Province had assumed the I'ank aud title of an independent 
Sovoreig^u ; the Berbers issuing from the mountains spread at will 
over the open country ; and the Arab chroniclers speak with 
amazement of the many ruined mties their armies passed iu theit 
inarch through the provinca 

The first expedition of tho Arabs was mad^ A,H. S7 (A.D.I}47-8.1 
Otfaman was at that time Caliph, and had entrusted the CoverQmMit 
of J^pt to his brother Abdallah. Abdallah sent ps^rties of horsetnen 

1 N ' 
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into Afrikia to report upon the country, and the accounts they broughi^ 
back of its wealth^and feitility determined Othman to undertake a 
regular invasion. The Caliph furnished from his private funds a 
thousand camels for the use of the poorer soldiery, as well as horses 
and arms, and U^stowed a gratuity upon each soldiej; enrolled in the 
expedition. The army was composed of detachments from several 
Arab tribes, and these, on arrival in Eygpt, were further strength- 
ened until they reached a total of twenty thousand men. Abdal- 
lah, the Governor of Eygpt, took command of the whole. He 
marched swiftly across the desert of Barca, left the walled cities 
of Tiipoli and Cabes 'unassailcd ifi his rear, and attacked the 
Byzantine Prefect Gregorius, in a plain, twenty-four houis’ journey 
from Carthage — “a vast city says the Arabian Chronicler, *'eii- 
“ closing lofty edifices with wali§ of white marbles, and thronged 
** with colonnades, and monuments of various colours in immense 
** numbers.*' The Gieek aimy was completely defeated and Gre- 
goiius slain. The payment of an immense sum of money, how- 
ever, succeeded for a time in inducing ‘the Arabs to withdiaw to 
Eygpt. But the interval of peace was a short one. The rapacity 
of the Greek Ooverument cliove the Berbers into rebellion ; they 
invited the Arabs to come to their assistance ; an invitation 
eagerly responded to. It is impossible to follow the incidents of 
the war in the confused and rambling accounts of the Arab his- 
torians, but it seems that by A.H, 55 (A.D. 675) the Arab rule 
was firmly establislied in Afrikia proper. The Governor was the 
celebrated Okba, and ho had built a city — Cairoan — as a point of 
support fiom which to push into the interior of the country. The 
Greeks still occupied Magieb, and bad collected an immense number 
of Berbers as auxiliaries to theii regular troops. In that year Okba, 
at the head of a large army, ciosstd the boundary hue of Afrikia 
and entered Magreb ; the open towns surrendered as he approach- 
ed : the Greeks and Berbers hung about the flanks of his army, 
and tried to impede his advance, but he made his way by dmt 
of hard fighting through all obstacles until he reached the furthest 
coast of Africa, and^ beheld before him the tumbling billows of 
the Atlantic. Spurring his horse into the waves until the water 
reached his chest, he raised bis hand to heaven and exclaimed 
** Oh ! God ! but for this sea I would have gone into jstill remoter 
countries, like\into Zul-karnein, fighting for thy religion, and slay^ 
ing such as believe in other gods than Thee ! ” ♦ 

^ Pkba hsrC alludes to th6 follow* Great. The Jews will ask 
)P?®***I1*® to fhe seventh Sura of concerning Zubkernein. Answer^ 
the iCoxan, entitled The Cave.'* I will rehearse unto you an account 
ZubKerttstu, it must be premised, is of him. We made him powerful iu 
< ehp{i|osed by the majority of com* ihe earth and we gave him meahe 
tuontatpm to bo Alemdor thd' ic accomplish erory thing ho ploss 
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This triumphant advance of Okba had the effect of stilling the 
turbulent Berbers into a panic-stricken quiescence ; they not only 
hastened in crowds to tender their submission^ but declared them- 
selves believers in the one God, and followers of thq Prophet, The 
land had rest for a brief space. Okba himself was the moans of 
arousing the storm again. Uc wantonly and grossly insulted 
Koseila, a leading Berber chieftain. At his summons the clans re- 
sumed the weapons they had so lately laid «asido, and a countless 
host swept down from all the valleys of the Atlas, on the handful 
of Arabs that garrisoned Cairoan. Okba^ disdained to endure a 
scige. He broke the scabbard of his swoid in token of his resolution 
to conquer or die, and loadingout his small force charged, into the 
centre of the Berbers who encompassed his capital Ho fell tigliliug 
desperately ; only a very few of tho Arabs effected a retreat into 
Egypt ; Koseila took pos.» isionof Cuiroati and the domination of ilio 
Moslems appeared to be at an end. But the Caliph Abdalmalek, no 
sooner heard of the heroic death of Okba than he resolved to av(»nge 
him. A.H. 69, (A.D. 619-9) Zobeir entered Afrikia with another 
army larger and better equipped than the on . which had been 
d<*stroyed with Okba. Koseila abandoned Cairoan at his ap- 
proach, falling back in order to give the Berbers time to leave 
their mountain homes, and rally round him. The Arabs followed 
closely and according to their own account made immense liavoc 
amid the retreating mountaineers* But their success was short 
Jived. Zobeir had not advanced far when he heard that a Greek 
army, encouraged by the late expulsion of the Arabs, had appeared 
upon the coast of Barca He hastily retraced his steps, rashly 
attacked these new invaders with very inferior forces, and he and 
his troops were cut off almost to a man. Africa had once again 
cast out the Muhammadan invader. But the Caliph was not to be 
baffled. A third army made good its footing upon the hardly con- 
tested soil. This was in the year 74 j. This army — forty thousand 
strong, and commanded by Hassaii-ibn-Nooman — for awhile 
carried all before it. Cairoan was recaptured : tile city of Carthage 
stSrmed and pillaged, and the Greeks and Berbers defeated in 
a great battle in the open field. The remnant of the Qi-eek 

and he followed his way until he he return unto his Lord, and He 
came to the place where the sun shall punish him ^ith a severe 
setteth 5 and he found it to set in punishment" For the rest of Zul- 
a spAng. of black mud, and he kameiu's adventures^ and how he 
found near the same a certain people* prevented Oog and Magog from ravsg<» 
And we said, Oh ! 2ul-kaniein 1 mg the earth by means of a w^ 
either punish this people or use coroposedof red hot as fire/ 
gentleness towards them* He m- and “ molten brass/ so that they 
sweredwhosoeverof theni'shallcom- “could not. scale it, neither ooaUl 
mit injustice we will surely punish ^ey dig through it/-^«#f(sls 
him in this world ; afterwards shall Koran, p* ^ 
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array hastily abandoned the country ; the Arab was once more 
supreme. But the Berbers were still far from having been sub- 
dued. Koseila had died, but bis vast influence had passed undirni- 
nisbed to a wom^an — Elkahina or the Diviner as she was called — 
who was supposed to have the gift of prediction, and was regard- 
ed as more than human by her countrymen. She descended 
at the bead of an immense force from the heights of Mount 
Auress, defeated the Arabs with great slaughter, and compelled 
them for the third time to relinquish their hardly gotten prize. But 
the Arabs only retreated to re-appejar in greater numbers. The 
Sibyl was defeated in a pitched battle, and slain as she attempted 
to fly. The Berbers exhausted by the indomitable perseverance of 
Arab enthusiasm, at length sued for peace. They obtained it on 
the condition of furnishiillf a contingent of twelve thousand meu, 
to aid in the invasion of Spain. “ From this time, ” *says the 
Chronicler, “ Islam spread itself among the Berbers but the 
change of faith brought no change of character. They remain- 
ed as much enamoured as ever of their savage independence ; 
they hated their Arab master even more profoundly now that he 
had his foot upon tlieir neck, than when on equal terms they 
confronted him in the field of battle. They waited only for an 
opportunity to assume their old attitude of active hostility. 
The opportunity was not long in coming. It was furnished 
by the appeara,nce of a new party in Africa — the sect of 
the Separatists. These men had originally been followers of 
Ali, but when he consented to refer his rights and those 
of Moawia to the decision of arbitrators, they broke away from 
him and set up on their own account. Tliey declared that 
in a matter of this kind there could be uo arbiter but God, 
and no mode of arbitration but the bloody decision of the, 
battle field. They held in fact, the old mediaeval notion of 
wager by battle. They scornfully rejected all All’s offers of 
conciliation, and a body of twenty-five thousand men appeared in 
arms against him.* Four thousand of these he cut to pieces, 
but the sect continued to increase in numbers, and it was only 
after infinite fighting and cruelty and blood shedding, that they 
were gradually drivM out of Irack, some into Haa, others through 
into A^rikia and These Separatists— 'kpown in 

thea^tihority of all Galipbs indifjfer- 
'wero'.the paly true .Muhamniadftns; 
and ''as such > worthy- p^deatk•^- To sky 
' whooyer, refused' to 

.^hereyer-'ha was - -met 
the -tohers' 
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Hitherto they had always commenoed one of their fierce onthreaks 
with a general renunciation of the Muhammadan faith and a rctitrn 
to the unknown worship of their native hills. But their uniform 
ill success had s^euerated the belief that this /nrabian God was 
stronger far than any they worsliipped — that they must have Him 
on their side if they hope<l for success. The Separatists seemed 
to have brought this secret with them. The Berbers hated the 
government that was over tliem — the Berbers deemed that theso* 
Arab rulers were an accursed race fit only to be devoured by 
the sword ; and now these IS^otaries came among them with the 
tidings that bucli feelings and siicli acts were exactly those most 
grateful to the Deity they wished to have upon their side. They 
found themstdves, in a momcmt, convcrte/l into the true believers, 
and their Aral) conquerors, into the ouNcastes and heretics. The 
Separatist leaders, who had been hunted like partridges upon the 
hills, found themselves all at once the leaders of formidable hosts. 
Afrikiaand M agreb becarpe a scene of tumult and blood shedding; 
until in the year J24 (A.D. 742) the troubles culminated iu a 
terrible outbreak. 

Two large armies came down from the hills to make a joint attack 
upon Cairoan. But the Arab Governor Hanzala, a man who com- 
bined all the religious enthusiasm of the Muhammadan, with a 
gentleness of heart unwonted in that savage age ; was more than 
equal to the emergency. He sallied forth from the city and assail- 
ing ono of the two armies — that commanded by Okasa theSafrite,-— 
before it could effect a junction with the other, utterly defeated it- 
He then fell back on Cairoan to repel the second army. But tlio 
force he sent out to stay its advance, after great deal of bard 
fighting which extended over a month, was driven badk upon 
Cairoan with heavy loss. Okasa in the meanwhile had recover- 
ed from his defeat, and the two hosts kdeaguered the de- 
voted city. The Chroniclers with the usual exaggeration of tho 
Oriental, number them at three hundred thousand men. Han- 
zala, however, was not dismayed. He drew out cf the magaziues 
all the arms stored up in them, aud made au appeal to tho 
inhabitants, giving to each person that enlisted a complete suit of 
armour^ and fifty dinars. This attracted so many volunteers to 
his ranks th^ he diminished his gratuity first to forty and then 
to thirty dinars^ rejecting all recruits, but the young and vigorous. 
It was ^ crisis never to be forgotten by those who with beating 
hearts and straining eyes watched till tho torches of the night 
had burned out and jocund day stood tiptoe on the misty mountain 
tops. All round the city the twinkle of innumerable watohfiruO 
marked out the lines of the beleaguering bosb Within, in the great 
square in front of the mosque, the glare of the lights showed 
Hansala and his chief officers engaged hour after hour in the 
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arrangement and distribution of the recruits for the morrovr's 
battle. It was for all a question of life and death. A Berber 
victory would instantly convert the city into a shambles, where 
men, women and children would l>e slain indiscriminately. At the 
break of day the besieged troops broke, every man 4iis scabbard— 
the usual Arab symbol that death or victory were the only possible 
alternatives — and marched forth to engage the enemy. There was 
a terrible struggle, but the courage of despair proved at the last 
stronger than the foice of numbers. The vast Berber host broke 
and fled ; their own numtbers encumbered their flight, and rendered 
impossible the preservation of any sort of order. The victorious 
Arabs pressed their rear and slew them by thousands. Eighty- 
thousand in all are said to^ have perished. Tliis of course is a wild 
exaggeration. The statistics of oVieutal histories are simply worth- 
less ; but there can be no doubt that whether the loss was great or 
small, the victory wrought a marvellous and unhoped for deliver- 
ance. It was accounted one of the “gjreat days of the Aral>s. 

After the battle of Beder,” said a warrior of that time who waa 
not present, “ I should wish to have fought in the battle in front 
of Cairoan.” 

We need not pursue the story any further. Oriental history ia 
full of such exciting scenes, and yet at the same time almost 
wholly destitute of interest. The reason of this is not far to seek. 
There is there, no increasing puipose running through the ages, 
and the thoughts of men are narrowed instead of widened ‘‘ by 
the process of the suns.*' All the elements of greatness exist in it— 
heroism, endurance, zeal, self-sacrifice — but applied to purposes 
either selfish or utterly useless, they work no deliverance upon 
the earth. We find ourselves treading for ever in the same 
weary mill round of battles and sieges with no other purpose - 
than that of plunder, until, as in Muhammadan countries at 
present, total inward corruption supervenes upon exhaustion. 
The above particulars were needful to show the precarious 
and uncertain fotmdations of Arab rule in Northern Africa, 
and the sudden and frequent revolutions of power. When the 
Abbasides drove out the house of Ommeya and usurped the 
Caliphate, fresh elements of discord were necessarily poured 
into this yuretebed country. New leaders appeared with new claims 
who were sure of support, if not In one tribe then in another, 
Sbortly after the weakness of the Caliphs, the presence of enemies 
nsHrer Bsfdad, led to the virtual severance of the North of Africa 
from v^st of the Empire, The country was broken up into 
smal]^ ytet'&s, the internal relations of which were in a state of 
«oontihu«4 ilttx; At the time when the story of ^^the Assasins’' 
with the stream of African politics, Afrikia and Maareb 
divided between two dynasties, the Edrisites and the Aglahitea 
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The family of the Abbasides— who had no shadow of right to 
the dignity of the Caliphate — attained to that dignity by a com^ 
binatiou of cruelty and treachery. They obtained the co-op^ation 
of the followers of Aii by the pretence that it was for the 
sake of his family that they had taken up arms against the bouse 
of Ommeya, and they displayed themselves in their true character 
only when the barliarous massacre of the Ommeyas, at a banquet at 
Damascus, seemed to give them sufficient strength to do so. This ^ 
declaration, however, was the signal for a series of desperate’ 
revolts headed by different members of the family of Ali. Among 
these leaders was one Muhantmad the great grandson of the martyr 
lloosain. The whole of the Hejaz, including the sacred cities of 
Mecca and Medina, recognised him as the legitimate Caliph. Ho 
bad six brothers, whom he sent forth tiirough all the countries 
*of Islam as missionaries to win adherents to him. One of these, 
by name Suleiman, after many years of wandering in Egypt and 
Soudan (the laud of the negroes) finally settled at Telemsan in 
Magreb. He was the father of a numerous family of sons, and 
these, in their turn, canied on the work of their father, and 
preached the duty of obedience to the house of Ali through 
[Northern Africa. In the meanwhile (A^H. 169) the Imam 
Muhammad had been slain with the greater part of his family in 
a battle near Mecca, fought during the Caliphate of Mahdi ; one 
brother, however, by name Edris, contrived to make his way into 
Magreb. Ho found the people well-prepared to receive him, and he 
speedily rose to the position of a Sovereign with Telemsen as his 
capital aud the tribes of Zenata as Lis devoted subjects. The dynasty 
continued to grow and prosper, and at the time when we take up 
the thread of African History (A.H. 357), Yahia, the eightli prince 
from Edris, was seated on the throne, with the celebrated city of 
Fez as bis capital. 

The Aglabitos had their capital at Bekada in Central Magreb. 
They had originally entered Africa in the train of the represen- 
tative of the Bagdad Caliph; tbeir courage* and sagacity bad 
gvtdually raised tliem to the rank of Governors, which the grow- 
ing weakness of the Caliphs enabled them without much difficulty 
to turn into an hereditary possession. They were virtually inde- 
peddent tboqgh still proffering a nominal allegiance to the ruler 
of Bagdad Zyadet Ally — the last Prince of this dynasty, v^as 
the Sovereign in Bekada, when our narrative commences. 

In the paper preceding this we gave an account of the events which 
led to the ^eat schism of Islam into the two parties of Sunni and 
Shia, and the Utter and implacable enmity thereby engendered. 
The followers of Ali again sub-divided into various sects, but the 
principal among these was the one great pirty, still predomiiniint * 
in Fersia~the Believers in the Imam. Even |bis ranged^ itw 
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under two heads — the twelvers, so named because they make the 
series of the revealed Iruams — M., the lineal descendants of Ali and 
Fatima — terminate with Muhammad-ibn-Askeri, who was the 
twelfth. Of him, they believe that he disappeared in a subferraneau 
spring not far ^rotn Bagdad, and that he will ]|;emain invisible 
until the end of the world, when he is to re-appear with the XVo- 
phet Elias, at the second coming of Je&us Christ, and become one 
of the two witnesses spoken of in the Apocalypse, The sevenera, 
so called because they only reckon seven Imams, of whom the 
last is known as Ismail^; and heuc^ also their other name of 
Ismailiens, This l&mail was the son Djafar Sadik, who died 
A.H. 148; the birth of the sect therefore cannot ascend to a 
more remote point of anticpiity. It is, however, more probable, that 
their doctrines did not assume a definite shape until after the death 
of Ismail, as his son Muhammad is regarded by the inajoiity of tlie 
Lsmailiens as the same Imam as his father ; and it is in the person 
of this Muhammad that the dignity of Imam resides for ever. 
Since bis disappearance all those who have l>eeu the leaders of the 
loinailions liave been only his lieutenants^ The expectation of 
his advent is the most essential part of the sjsteiu. In his name 
and under his authority all business is trausticted, and every eonveit 
is enrolled into the service of Muhammad to be leady to follow 
and obey bim whenever he appears^ The Fatimite Caliphs and — 
nourished under their piotection, — the sect of the ‘‘ Assassins” 
were followers of this doctrine, with, however, this important modi- 
fication — that the expected Imam Muhammad or the Mehdi, as 
lie was also called, had reappeared and was iucaiuate in each 
successive Fatimite Caliph. 

Towa^^d the close of the third century of the Hejira, tlie living 
representative of the Ismailieii Imam was one Muhammad wLo^ 
died A,H. 270, leaving his rights to his son Obeidoliuh. Among" 
the most zealous and successful missionaries of this persuasion, was 
a certain Ibu Hau&oheb, originally a believer in tlie twelve Imams, 
who bad been oenverted in a sudden and mysterious manner 
to a recognition of the rights resident in the family of Ismail, 
He resided in Yemen, and he and his sulxirdiuatea had spread 
their faith through all that country^ and had penetrated even to 
Magreb, where^the Berber tribe of Ketama had been won oven 
Amongst these missionaries was one kuown in Arabian History as 
Abou Abdallah the Shiite, a man deeply versed in all the learning of 
that age^ exceedingly subtle and wise in the formation of his plans ; 
as bold >aiid adroit in his execution of them, and possessed of a 
singular power of fascination over all inferior minds that came in 
oontaat with hm It so happened that a few years before the close 
' tSf third centuiy 1;he missicnaries resident in Ai^i^ca died, and 
Ibw Ibuiicliob selected this Abou Abdallah as their successor 
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,Hc accordingly left Yemen and repaired to Mecca. It was the 
soai^on of tlio pilgrimage, and he at once took up his residence in 
that quarter of the city occupied by the pilgrims of Ketania. 
Without* revealing his character of missionary he contrived to in- 
sinuate himself into their confidence and friendship. The pilgrims 
were charmed by the fascination of his conversation, and awed by 
his piety and spiritual detachment from the world. He, for his 
part, gradually extracted from them all they had to tell respecting 
Northern Africa ; the different tribes who resided there, their reli- 
gious proclivities, and the amount of authority that appertained to 
the representative of the Bagdad Caliphs. In the end nothing 
would content the Ketama pilgrims short of Abu Abdallah 
returning with them to Africa and taking up his abode with 
.them, and he, secretly rejoicing, consented. He found the 
Jvetamieus zealous for Ali and the Ismailiens. There he declared 


liis true mission as the man who was sent before to prepare the 
way for the coming of the Mchdi. Tlic Ketamiens eagerly 
gathered round him ; he was soon at the head of a formidable 
force, which defeated the Aglabitc troops in an encounter in the 
open field. The Molidi, he now declared, was at hand, and would 
enter upon his inheritance, and happy, he added, will be those 
who shall abandon country and friends for his sake. He spoke 
at length of the marvels which should accompany his coming, 
and the victories and splendor wliich God had in store for him. 
Then he despatched some messengers to inform Obeidollah of 
the situation, and that nothing now was wanting to success but 
his own appearance upon the scone of action. Obeidollah was at 
this time at Edessa. He sot out at once secretly, but the Caliph 
Moctafi sent intelligence of his designs to Ziadet Ali, the* reign- 
ing Aglabite, and Obeidollah was seized and placed in close confine- 
ment in Sodjelmessa — a city on the borders of the great desert. 
But Abu Abdallah was now a powerful captain. He assaulted , 


and took Sodjelmessa, and liberating Obeidollah, presented him 
to the troops as the expected Mehdi. Ziadet *Ali, a weak ‘and 
coWrdly sovereign, fled panic-stricken to Egypt, abandoning his 
hereditary possessions, and Obeidollah was crowned at Rekadai 
at the close of the second Rebi, A.H. 297. the capital pf the 
Edrissite dynasty— -was then besciged, and Yahia only 
a tehiporary relief by consenting to bold his doniihtoifii 
of t^e'SIatiniite SovpreSgha^' 'Such was the origin 
Caliphs ‘of Africa and 'called ffoni' 

dr pretetiddd-^froni AH,' ahd, '^^ktima the 

probable 
' ' Would 
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Obeidollah s first cnro, in true oriental fashion, ^as to destroy 
llie ladder by which he had ascended to his present elevation. 
Abu Abdallah was arrested on a charge of treason against 
the Sovereign Ijc had just raised fiom the dust, and swiftlj^ decapi- 
tated. The new monaich breathed inuio freely, ^as soon as his 
powerful subject was no more ; but he was too well ac*(uaintcd 
with the shilling and changeable character of Afiicau politics 
^ to suppose that his piesont supiemacy would long remain un- 
queslioned. The tribe of Ketama alone acknowledged him as 
theii legiliniatc ruler , The lest ol Jlie Boil>ois wer<‘ scpaiatists 
almost to a man, and only stunned for a fnne into acquiesenco 
by tlio mililaiy abilities of the man ho had just put to ileath. 
Ho determined to huild a city ; so strongly foitificJ by nature 
and ait, that oven sliodid liis' partisans be driven from the open 
country they might find there an impregnable rallying point. 
Ho built in conscijuence a city on the sea coast, called after 
Lim^oll as the Modlii, — Modhia. It ios<‘, a supoib city of white 
nimble palaces, built upon a slip of Ifuid juttiug out into the 
soa, and connected, says Ahul Fada, witli the mainland, as the 
hand is joined to the arm. Tli(‘ wisdom of this pioceeding was 
soon made apparent Obeidollah, indeed, hioiight a long reign to a 
prosperous conclusion, but the storm blast lu fuiy over his 
son and successor, Ahul Aluhammad Elkaiom, A sopaiatist 
fanatic Abu Yazul, a man sixty years of age, and woia down 
with direaso and infiimitiob had contrived to convince the 
Beibcrs of Mount Auiess, fliat he was a Piophet scut by God 
to sweep Uuj Fatimito Caliphs out of the land, fu the year 
3J>2 (A.U. they burst fiom then mountain fastnesses 

and swept like a destioying deluge ovei the plains. The Fati- 
imto troops were defeated again and again. City after city was 
taken hy storm, and became a scene of the most frightful atro- 
cities. Tho empire of Elkaicin fell to pieces with even greater 
rapidity than it had been constructed. The Caliph was shut up 
in his capital imd closely besieged. Hut here the success of 
Abu Ya*iid terminated. Tho siege was still progressing wlA*n 
Elkaiem died, and his son Ismail-el-Mansour*^a young man of 
rare energy and courago—mounted tho vacant throne. Stop 
by step undpr his conduct, tho fierce Sectaries wors driven back 
to their mountain homes. Tho leaders who fell uito his hands 
wore iiayed alive, and their skins stuffed with straw, and nailed 
to crosses, in tho eight of tBe army; the rank and file wmo 

I .IW,.., I. . I.ii.. M 

tibs paltiaaiaft of cither side Still one of the two sides must have 
opponents ware in the been correct, aud we iu(4ine to beliovo 
riuut, and consooucu#^ tho tcsti- the Fatimitc Caliphs were actually 
Wbyjp fh{^ niatlor of either Shk whs t they declared themselves to bo, 
^ ^auiui * is altogether worthless lineal desoendauk of Ah and ?atimi^ 
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either rou.stc<l<lo death over slow fires ; or their Lauds nud feet 
vveio cut off' and the mutilated but still breathing bodies, fastened 
to crobH(‘3 to lirjgoi* out the paiiiiol roniaius of lif(\ J'heso atro- 
cities obi^ainofi for tlic ruthless youug Prince, llie name of the 
h’layer** Th(*y luid, liovvever, tho eflict of causing the follow- 
ers of Abu Yazid to change sides with the swiftest rapidity ; 
aud all sucli tenders of submission AV('re cordially accepted by 
IsmaiL Abu Yazid fled to JDjebal Sol at, a precipitous and inac- 
cessible lock rising from a parched tleserr, which needed eleven “ 
days to traverse, Ismad plunge<l boltlly into this sandy solitude, 
l)Ut his soldiers perislu'd of thfrst ; his liorsos and b(‘asts of burden 
died from want of foiago, and ho exiricatoil himself only with 
immense difficulty and severe loss. It was after four years fighting 
(A.H. 3^10, A.D. I)t7“48) that the Sj'ctary und his followers were at 
last cooped up in the inouutaiii of Kiaua, with every passage of 
escape barred up by the annios of the Caliph. The struggle 
round this last position was severe aud protracted. At length, 
seeing his troops diminishing eveiy day in iiumlwrs, Abu Yazid 
issued from his intreachments, in a deKsperaio effort to cut his 
way through the beseigers. llis followers were mostly cut to pieces, 
and ho fell coveted with wounds upon tho field of battle ami was 
made prisoner. He died that same night, but his body stufied 
with straw was carried in solemn procession from city to city. 
Notwithstanding the death of this foiinidable heretic, the crisis was 
far fioiu past. “ Tlie wind was down but still the waves ran liigh,^' 
aiul the existence of the Fatimitc Caliphate was yet d(iubtful 
wlien Ismail died, A.H. J}3i) (xV.D. 050-51) or as some say 
A.H. 341, 

Ismail Avas succeeded by his son, known in liistoiy uijder tho 
title of Moczz-li-diri- Allah. Among tho freedmen of this priuco 
was a certain Greek slave, by name Djauber. He hail been a 
favourite of Ismail who had him carefully educated under hi.s own 
tye ; Moezz regarded him with even greater partiality ; he passed 
him rapidly thiough all the inferior grades, aud»final]y raised him 
toi the rank of Vizi€»r, aud generalissimo of the kingdom, lu this 
last capacity, the task of completing the work of pacification 
which the preceding Caliph had left iucompletc was entrusted 
to him. This accomplished with ccpml skill and success ; and 
Moczzdi-diu-^Allah found himself the undisputed monarch of all 
Northern Africa, from tho shores of the Atlantic to tho confines 
of Egy{)t, Hut it is not in tho nature of an Kastern despot to 
be content with the widest dominions so long as there Is a possibi*- 
lity to acquim any more, and having extended his possessions m 
far as the frontiers of Egypt, Moezz, as a matter of course, wished 
to absorb that fertile torovtneo , also* J^ypt, like the other 
provinces of Islam, hod become virtually indepeadnut of 
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and it was at this time ruled by a hump-backed AUbioan onmioh, 
Kafoiir, who had raised himself from tlie position oi a slave to 
his present eimnouoo. This man had shown himself equally 
great as a soldier ami a statesman, but he was now well struken 
in years, and Moezz deemed it his wisest policy to c^pfer the execu- 
tion of his plans of conquest until after Kafour h death. This 
occured A.H. 357 : and the province at once fell into a state ol 
the utmost confusion. The Turkish soldiers mutinied, and under 
the pretence of arrears of pay, demanded immense sums of 
money. As these were not paid up immediately, they pillaged 
the palace of the Vizier, and the houses of his principal friends ; 
while some of them sent messages to Moezz entreating him to 
assume possession of the province, and engaging to assist him 
witli all their power. crown all, one ol those terrible and 
desolating famines, peculiar to Egypt, descended upon the pro- 
vince. There arc, in the Arabic chronicles, scvcial such visita- 
tions recorded ; and the terrible sufferings and Ic'arful mortality 
were such as to be well-nigh incredible. “ The rii^ei,” says Benjainiu 
of Tudela, who visited Egypt, about a century aftoi this time, “ over- 
flows once every ycai, in the month of Elul (August), and 
inundating the whole country, inigates it to the extent of fifteen 
days* journey. Tlie w’ater lomains standing on the land dining 
that and tlio following month, whereby it is moistened and made 
fit for agriculture. A marble pillar constructed with gieat skill 
has been eiccted in front of an island ; twelve yaids of this pillar 
protrude above the level of the river ; and whenever the water 
rises to a height sufficient to cover the pillar, people know that 
it has inundated the whole land of Egypt to the extent of fifteen 
days* 1 journey ; whereas if one-half only of the pillar be covered, 
it shows that one-half of the country is yet dry. A certain 
officer measures the rise of the river every day and makes pro- ' 
clamation in Zoan and in Mizrahn in these words, ‘ Praise God, 
for the river has risen so and so much.’ The measurement and 
the proclamation w is repeated every day. Whenever the water 
submerges the whole pillar, it produces great plenty in the whoio 

land of Egypt Whenever the overflowing of the 

filile is suspended, they can ncitlier sow nor reap, and the famine 
is sore in the land.'* Then, to quote the figure of Abdul Latif 
describing one of these terrible seasons of dearth, the year pre-^ 
sented itself as a monster whose wrath must annihilate all the resour** 
qea of life and all the means of subsistence. All who coUld, fled 
the devoted country*. The poor ate carrion, corpses, dogs, even 
little children. The traveller would pass through towns and 
villages tenanted onlv by tho corpses of its dead. Those guilty 
of the orime of canmbalism M|;ere burned to death, but in the 
esittetaltims of bjipgeri the veiy C'Secutioners have been known 
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to tear fragments from the roasted flesh and devour them. It is 
uecdlesa to say that at such a time all the bonds of order must have 
been unloosed. Civil government was in fact at an end. Bands 
of kidnappers infested Cairo and the principal cities, who caught 
passengers by njeans of hooks let down from upper Vindows, when 
they were murdered for their wealth, and not unfrequently as 
food. 

No conjuncture of circumstances could have been more favour- 
able to the designs of Moezz, and he lost no time in acting"^ 
upon the requests of the mutinous Turkish militia. The invading 
army was placed under the command of Djauher, and the expedi- 
tion set forth from Cairo on Saturday ]4th, of the first Rebi, 
A.H. 356. The Caliph had spared no labour or expense to ensure 
success. Each separate soldier received* a gratuity in addition 
to his pay, and an* immense treasure, and abundant muni- 
tions of war followed the army. On the day of departure, the 
Caliph, attended by his chief officers, rode to the camp to bid adieu 
to Djauher, After some? conversation, he ordered Djauher to re- 
mount his horse, and then caused his sons, even the heir presump- 
tive, his brothers, and the smirs of his court to dismount and pass 
on foot before the departing general, as the highest mark of honour 
and confidence he could confer upon him. On returning to his palace, 
the monarch sent to Djauher his robe and all his apparel, with the 
exception of his ring, to signify that he was in every respect the 
representative of his sovereign, and the temporary possessor of the 
same unquestioned authority. He wrote, moreover, to every city 
on the line of march, ordering the Governors to receive Djauher 
with the same honours usually paid to himself ; and caused a number 
oT vessels to be laden with grain and provisions for the relief of 
the distress in Egypt. These were to sail along the sea-coast, 
regulating their movements by those of the army. 

"The inhabitants of Fost&t— the ancient capital of Egypt-— were 
terror-stricken at the tidings of tliis invasion. They sent messen- 
gers to Djauher, before he had crossed the frontier into Egypt, 
treat for the surrender of the capital, and to preserve it from 
pillage, Djauher conceded all their demands, and advanced to- 
ward the eity. But Post&t in the meantime was a scene of 
dissension. Jhe partisans of the former dynasty, and a part of 
the Turkish militia, renouncing their pacific intentions, determined 
to oppose the entrance of Djauher. A citizen of Bagdad, and 
consoqiiently a servant of the Abbaside Oaliph> and a bitter enemy 
of the Fatimites, rising up in the mosque just before the Frida|^‘ 
prayers, cried aloua-— ^*Oh! men of Islam, you have 
yourselves over to the man ivho plundered Fe« and reduced ifo 
people to slavery,^' Then he passed in reviW all the J ' 
l^auher had infileted upon the people of Nor];^e#n 
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adjured them to drive out from among thorn those evil counsellors 
whose pasillauimous advice had brought thoni to their present 
evil strait This discourse made a lively impression upon the fickle 
multitude. They were now for fighting to the death, ^ All the 
points of approach to the city were occupied in force. But 
this newly-born valour proved to be only of the Bob Acres^ kind, 
and oozed away rapidly as Djauher approached. An insigni- 
ficant skirmish placed him in possession of the city. He re- 
frained from plundering it, and caused proclamation to be made 
that he would adhere to the terms of the original treaty. This 
calmed tlio fears of tlie people ; the sliops remained open, and 
business went on as usual ; and the only incident out of the 
ordinary was, that the exuberant gratitude of the inhabitants 
caused them to murder tiie leaders of the war party and present 
their heads to Djauher, • 

On 18th Ramadan Djauher made his triumphal entry into 
Fostat, with banners borne before him and trumpets sounding ; he 
himself was clothed in a silken robe broidered with gold, and 
mounted upon a superb charger caparisoned in the finest cloths 
of Egypt, He established his camp on the site of modern Cairo, 
and proceeded at once to trace out the enceinte of the new city 
and to lay the foundations of the Caliph's palace. He decreed 
the abolition, throughout Egypt, of all forms or ceremonies which 
might recall the domination of the Abbasides. He removed 
their names out of the public prayers, and called in the coin 
stamped with tboir superscription. Ho forbade the wearing of 
black~the colour of their family — and ordered that all preachers 
should be clothed in white, and should repeat this formula at 
tlie public prayers : Oh God ! shed thy blessings upon thy 
chosen servant Muhammad ; upon Ali the object of thy affec- 
tion ; upon Fatima the virgin ; upon Hasan and Hoosain the' 
grandsons of the prophet whom Thou hast purified and preserved 
from aU taint of sin ; and, Oh I ray God ! upon the Imams, the 


progenitors of the , Chief of Believers, Moezz-li-din-AIlah.” 

But the power of thoFatimite Caliphs was still far from being 
estaUished, They were surrounded with implacable enemies^ The 
adherijfntsof tliough they might be^ on 
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paper. The apparition of a power, still in its youthful vigour, 
and backed up by all the resources in men and money of Northern 
Africa, was like the first warning note of their hour of doom. 

Insurrections soon broke out in half-^a-do^en different parts of 
Egypt. Rebellion, hydra-headed, was destroyed ini)ne place, only 
to spring up in another. But Djauher was a man of surpassing 
energy, promptitude, and military skill. He seems also to havo 
been gifted with rare discernment in the selection of fitting instru- 
ments to execute his plans. Egypt was quieted by a series of 
rapid and crushing blows ; Syria was invaded and that province 
added to the dominions of Moezz. But a^'inore formidable enemy 
was at hand. Hassan-ibn- Ahmed, the Carmatliian ruler, had 
had the amazing effrontery to solicit the co-operation of the 
Bagdad Caliph Moti to destroy the .^Fatimites. The Caliph 
rejected the proposal with indignation, declaring the Carmatbian 
and the Fatimito to be, one as bad as the other ; but Hassan not 
discouraged, determined to make the attempt alone. Gathering 
together a large army, which was further recruited by the relics 
of the Eygptian insurrections, ho advanced, against Damascus. 
For awhile the Garmathian carried all before him. After a bril- 


liant victory the gates of Damascus were thrown open to him* 
and ho advanced towards Raralah. Djauher, in the meanwhile, 
had despatched a force into Syria to support the troops already 
thero. But before its arrival, these troops had been cut to pieces 
in the battle before Damascus, and the reinforcement was compel- 
led to seek shelter in Jaffa, and were closely besieged. Leaying a 
detachment to maintain the blockade, Hfissan marched against 
Foatat. Djauher was awaiting him. He had encircled the capital 
with a deep trench ; arms had been distributed to the populace, and 
.spibs were sent out in all directions to bring the earliest intelli- 
gence of the approach of the enemy. On Friday the first day of 
the first Rebi, A. H. 361, the Carmathiaus came in sight. The 


battle raged for two whole days, when the Carmathiaus were 
defeated with prodigious slaughter. They fled» abandoning tbeiy 
camp, their provisions, and all their treasure. They had never 
received such a crushing blow. It confirmed the power of the 
Fatimites beyond the fear of overthrow; and Moezz, after^much 
hesitation^ ^termined utou coming in person to take fossessioa 
di bis new province. Ife ipade his entry into •JKoslftt jOn 
?;i4 R^adan,. A^^ accompanied by hi sbrothem 
ekiWrehi ahd all Jh of the Mehdi Obei#)|lab. 

itb^ J‘'gth^;pf:‘4he;s''eaine 
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fifty horses witli saddles of gold, and bridles studded with pro* 
cions stones, and inlaid witli amber, 2.— Tlurty-one silken 
pavilions borne upon as* many Bactriau camels. 3. — Nine riding 
camels covered with cloth of gold, 4. — Thirty-three mules, seven of 
which were equipped with saddles and bridles. One hundred 
and thirty baggage mules. 6 . — Ninety Dromedaries. 7. — Four 
open caskets containing gold and silver vessels. 8. — One hundred 
swords enriclied Avith gold and silver. D. — Two ‘silver caskets 
’filled with precious stones. 10. — A turban studded with gems. 
!11. — Nine hundred boxes containing an assortment of the most 
precious objects to be found in Eygpt. 

Wo tiust we have not entirely exhausted the patience of our 
readers. Wo have been tempted into details — perliaps unwarrant- 
able — because, so far as *we know, there exists no Euglibh account 
of this most important episode in the history of Islam. To tho 
weakness occasioned in the empire of the Seljukides, by the 
rising of this now power quite as much as to the Crusades, we 
owe the preservation of Constantinople/ and the time ther<'by 
gained, for that consolidation of the European nationalities, which 
enabled the West to roll back the tide of Miihamiitadan invasion, 
when at last the empire of Byzantium succumbed toOthman and his 
'J'urks. Hitherto the heretic 8hia had been hunted from place to 
place a mere Ishmaelite, whose hand was against every man, as 
every man's hand was against him. He had, it is true, broken 
out again and again into fierce and bloody iusurrcntioiis, but 
all such movements were isolated, detached acts of rebellion,— 
returns to anarchy which all men who had anything to loho, 
woro glad to repress or to sec repressed in tlie pronqjt<'st 
and stei;ucst manner. Now they took the field as subjects of a 
powerful sovereign. The Fatiniite Caliphs moreover organised, 
a vast army of inissiouarios for the secret propagation of tiieir 
tenets through all Asia. A collogo was built in Cairo for the 
regular education of these propagandists. This was named Tho 
Hall of the Scie«ces.” A large sum of money was annually set 
aside for the payment of the professors and other officials. At the 
head of the whole establishment was an official known as the chief 
jDai or missionary. This office was hereditary, and descended 
from father to son, and its duties were manifbld. The incuml>eitt 
bad to be thoroughly learned in all the doctrines regarding tho 
dosoendants of the Prophet^t and to give instruction in them. 
Ua reoeived all subsexiptiona for tho propagation of the Faith. 
Ha bold regular assemblies in the Palace for tho exposition of 
doctrines of the sect. These were designated " Conferences of 
wisdidm one special sitting was for the J}moUdi, or Init/kbtml ; 
another for the officers V tho court ; a third for the general public 
and cllanoo visitors to the city ; a fourth was held in the grand 
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mosque of Cairo for women ; and a fifth in the palace for tho 
benefit of the ladies and female slaves resident in the Harem.* 

Admission into the body of the Fatiraites was gradual ; the 
neophyte^having to pass through nine successive gjades of initia- 
tion. We have ^already stated that the difference between the 
Ismailiens and the other followers of Ali was, that they only 
acknowledged seven revealed Imams ; while the others increased 
the number to twelve. The difference is said to have arisen in^ * 
this way. Djafar Sadik — the sixth Imam — had four sons, tlie 
eldest of whom was Ismail whom also he designated as his 
successor. One day, however, Ismail had the misfortune to bo dis- 
covered in a state of inebriety, and Djafar Sadik disinherited him, 
declaring that he could not be his son, but a demon who had 
assumed his similitude. His second son iHousa was then declared 
to be his successor to the dignity of the Imam. The majority 
of the believers in the Imam accepted this decision, and on the 
deatli of Djafar Sadik transferred their allegiance to Mousa. But 
a small portion who held *all the positive prohibitions of the Koran 
to be only allegories, remained attached to Ismail, and on his 
death to his son Muhammad. In their eyes the inebriety of 
Ismail was a virtue rather than otherwise, as a positive proof of 
his acceptance of an inner and hidden moaning in the precepts 
of religion. Between the disappearance of Muhammad, and 
the dynasty of the Fatimites, seven lieutenants or representa- 
tives of the Imams succeeded each other. These are styled 
the concealed Imams, because they had to conceal themselves 

* Silvestre <le Sacy gives the fol- when all arc united — the wax, the 
lowing extract from one of these dis- wick, the flame and the chandelier — 
courses. The speaker wishing to prove those together constitute Ihe com- 
to an audience of women that it did ])lete torch. Know then, oh ! female 
not sufiice to know God and the doc- believers in tho Unity ! why this 
trine of tho Unity without ^ know- parable has been set before you. It 
ledge also of the Imam and his minis- is in order that you may know you 
ters proceeds as follows ; — “ If any cannot attain a right apprelien- 
one among you says * 1 have acknow- sion of the religion of Unity uulesa 
lodged the umty» of* God; I have you include in that apprehension all 
never failed to mike this confession the ministers of that roligiou. lias it 
of faith, and 1 can have no need of a not beau declared to yon in these con- 
Mediator,’ the perception the truth ferenoes that tho Koran is a living 
is hidden from that woman. Have being ? When its ohaptera, its gi*^d 
you not heard in the conferences of divisions in ten and in five parti^ 
wisdom that which has been spoken and its verses are all eombined into 
of a torcA, which in its perfect state one, then the Koran is complo^ • 
ropreaents the reli^iou of Unity, but but when its chapters are divided 
which ceases to be a torch as soon and parted one from another, no one 
as its several parts are divided from would call that a complete 
each other. Inen the wax by itself When enti|;e it is the symbol or ro* . 
is called Hhe wax;’ the wick ‘the xiresentative of the Imam, attdtium 
wiok tho flame ‘ the flame ; ’ the caJl it tho ^ Word of Godt^ * 
chanaelier ‘ the ebandeUer ;* but ^ * 
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ironi the persecution of tbo Caliphs. It is to the fourth of 
these concealed Imams, who lived about the middle of the 
tbiid century after the Uijiia, that the system is attributed of 
initiation by degrees. To understand this and its power over the 
mind we must tky to gain some perception of the ngiental condition 
of the people of that time. 

The great endeavour of what considers itself as pre-eminently 
“ Modern Thought ** is to get rid of the supernatural altogether ; 
'und we have so hoodwinked ourselves with phrases about Nature ” 
that many suppose this to have been done, and rank the achieve- 
ment among the greatest of the nineteenth century. But the 
Physicists are, in truth, still very far from having the dominion 
of existence to themselves. The supernatural is blended indis- 
solubly with the stream of our erdinary life. Any one who puts 
forth his ,hand or foot, to check a rolling stone, puis forth a 
su*pernat\iral power which counteracts a natural one~the action of 
gravity — ^pernataral we say in the most literal meaning of 
the term, l^cause it acts under no cojopulsion, is self-origiu- 
ated, and may be put forth or withheld at pleasure. lu like man- 
ner, every triumph of man over nature, from the time when the 
first savage fashioned his spear of fiint, to these days of Atlantic 
cables, and locomotion bv steam, are a series of victories won by su- 
pernatural power over the forces of nature. All the marvels of 
painting, architecture, sculpture and poetry, all the refinements of 
civilisation are the icsults of this supernatural power, compelling 
nature to obey its behests, and give expression to its thought. So 
long as Man exists, the supernatural cannot be excluded from this 
visible universe. That which Modern Science has done for us, is not 
to remove the supernatural out of the universe, but to evoke order 
out of seeming anarchy. Her torch has dispelled that huge shadow , 
host of secondary agencies — Djins, Divs, Qenii, Fairies and the like 
— wberewitb a younger world was perplexed and tormented. And 
this she has done so completely, that most of us find a difficulty 
in conceiving how; any human beings ever regarded ^ them as 
credible. Still there, are moments even in our liveSi when we are 
conscious of feelings as if those old beliefs were attempting 
once more to force an entrance into the mind. At times of 
undisturbed communion with nature^<~on the lonely summits 
cf hillsi or hx the deep silence of woods, 

The fsjv huntianities of old religion 
* The pow^t the beauty and the majesty 

That h^d their haunts in dale or piny mountain^ 

miivf egein, and the world seems as in days of oH to be eUdpwed 
witJh 4 eonscious life, But most of all is this feeling strengthened 
we are in any* dagger ffom the fury of th© eWmeuts* 
Im we egn mdUy apprehend how the untutored intellects 
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of aft earlier worlcj, sboald have imagined a personal agency directiijg; 
the fury of the sea or the 'pUilesa pelting of the blinding raip^ 
And so It is, that even ta this day, the/neii who are most p^one 
to thiai-shall we say superstition — are precisely those whoso 
Mv^ are most exposed to moving accidents by flbcfd and field; 
There has rareiy "been a great general, without bis “ lucky day ” 
or his star of destiny,” or some other deus esc vrutohinA to* 
lighten the obscure, and give hope in seasons of difficulty. Sailors ^ 
have constructed quite a pantheon of lesser deities out of Mothef 
Carey's chickens, and materials of a like kind. And there is 
not, in truth, a single superstition about the invisible world 
that haunted the regions of Islam, the counterpart of which 
may not be found flourishing under the patronage of the Church. 

^ in any Roman Catholic country. * Ift tlfe times and countries of 
which weare writing, every influence combined to give a morbid ac- 
tivity to such exercises of the imoginationi Science, as we understand 
it, had absolutely no existence, and the life of man was one long 
struggle with the ruthlefes forces of nature. In later times indeed, 
some of the more intelligent Arabs declared the earth to be globular, 
but at. this period few would have dissented from the orthodox 
opinion that it was flat, spread out " as a bed^” or as a carpet.” 
Bound this flat earth was ^‘the circumambient ocean,” and 
around this again, closing in the entire universe, 'were “ the moun- 
tains of Kaf,” composed of green chrysolite, and inhabited by 
Oountless ijiultitudes of Djins or Genii — the encirues of men. The 
inhabited portions of the earth, compared with the unknown 
regions^ given up to deserts and demons, were as a tent pitched in the 
midst of the desert And even here, such favoured spots as the 
gardens of Damascus, were but oases blooming in a vast and dreaty 
ocean of sand. The appalling solitude, and still more appalling 
dangem of those sandy wastes, were the parents of innumerable 
superstitions. ” In this world,” says De Quincy, ” there are two, 
mighty forms of perfect solitude— the ocean and the desert ; the 
wilderness of the barren sands, and the wilderness of the barren 
lowers. Both are the parents of ine^dtable superatitiobs— of 

tutors, solemn, ineradicable, eternal Voices td 
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. . . Formsj also, arc seen of more people than have any right 
to be vralking in human paths ; sometimes forms of avowed 
terror, sometimes — which is a case of far more danger — appearances 
that mimic the shapes of men, and even of friends and comrades,” 
The mind which has thus once faiily lost its equipoise, seems 
powerless to regain it. The one feeling or facuKy to which it 
has subordinated its other capacities rules over them with al>solute 
power. The Moslem became a slave to his imagination. The life of 
Tnan was hedged round on every side with occult and malignant 
powers ; his entire existence was dependent upon charms, amulets, 
the prayers of cxceptionaHly good men, ‘or the magic of exceptionally 
bad. The whole course of his history — incessant tumult but no 
progress, endless change without any apparent purpose — fostered 
this belief in a capricious Power— or rather in a host of capri- 
cious Powers— presiding over tlio destinies of the vfmld. Every 
thing within or around him being utterly inexplicJiblo, — being 
altogether a maze without a plan — there could be no dt*grccs of 
credibility. Centuries of close discussion Jiave enabled us to fix 
with tolerable precision the boundaiies of liuman knowledge. 
But the Moslem walked the earth with all the “ blank misgivings 
of a creature moving about in worlds not realised.” What was 
the secret of it all ; the hidden principle of life that assumed 
those innumerable forms ? ** A hair,” so writes a Persian Poet of 
this very era 

** A hair, they say, divides the False and True ; 

Yes ; and a single Alif weie the clue, ' 

Could you bat find it, to the Tieasiire House, 

And, peradventure, to Tiik Marti* r too.” 

The essence of the Shia doctrine, as we explained in our 
last pajper, w'as devotion to the Imam, For this end, the Koran 
was said to have an outer sense in which it was received by the - 
vulj^ar, and an inner which could be apprehended only by the 
spiritual few. This inner sense was in truth nothing but a 
negation of morality, which was swallowed up in the one duty 
of devotion to the Anara, The chiefs of this sect perceived plainly 
that men, however depraved they might be, could seldom be 
brought to accept such teaching all at once. Many men, too, 
there were, who bad no wish to emancipate themselves and their 
fellows from all moral restraints. Different charaefers needed 
different modes of approach. It behoved the good missionary 
to become all things to all men, if by any means ho might convert 
sodio. He discovered his doctrines bit by bit ; a small num^r 
otoly were admitted to the innermost gr^o. The one doctrine 
cojmmoii to every neophyte, was a blind and absolute obedience 
.to tho'lmoto, who wasiheld to be incarnate in the person of the 
Watimttc Oalipb. This formed *the first stage in the process of 
iauiation, and was c6fected in this fashion. 
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The 7)ai havinj? accosted this or that man, and cnglgcd him 
in a discussion upon theology, would ply him with such ques- 
tions as these, — why hfid God created the world in seven days?— 
why had^ ho thought proper to make seven heavens and seven 
climates — why did the first chapter of the Koran contain only 
seven verses — ^hy were there twelve months in the year — 
what was the bidden meaning of the rites during the pilgrimage 
at*Mecca — why was man ^one upright among animals — why 
had he ten fingers and ten toes, no more and no less — what ✓ ’ 
meaning was involved in certain enigmatic expressions to be 
found in the Koran — with mahy others tor? numerous to mention. 

In general, such questions shook the soul of the Moslem with 
fear and anxiety. He knew that there were marvellous 
powers in the mere word 'Allah * whcijehy men could annihilate 
time and space, lilxjrate themselves f?om this prison-houso of 
flesh, and traverse the realms of air, as disembodied spirits. 

He knew, or at le.ast he believed, that magicians and enchant- 
ers could peer into the* secrets of the heart, could make the 
forms of the absent appear by the power of their art, could 
compel beings of supernatural power to fetch and carry for them 
like household drudges, bought in the slave market : and that 
these marvels were possible mainly hy the use of incantations— 
the mysterious power resident in langUrQge. The puzzling queries 
proj)ourided by the Dm seemed to place him at the very gate 
of similar mysteries. But bow to enter in ? The Dai, as soon as 
he sfiw thaf his shaft had struck the mark, became as reserved 
as he had been communicative. He had nothing further to state 
except this — that an oath of unconditional obedience was the 
indispensable condition of further knowledge. The oath being 
taken, the second degree was entered upon. 

In this, the inquirer was instructed that to the Imams alone had 
been entrusted the duty of teaching the Faithful, and that all tho 
calamities which had fallen upon Islam were due to the abandon- 
ment of these true Teachers, for so-called Doctorg, who had neither 
knowledge nor authority. The fourth degree made tho inquirer 
acqtiaintcd with the special tenets regarding the Imamnte hold 
by tho Ismailiens. This degree was of great importance. The in- 
quirer was tayght that since the creation of the world there had been 
seven " Periods,'" each distinguished by its own peculiar relirion, 
promulgated by its special legislator or prophet, Adam, mah, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Muhammad, and lastly Muhammad the son 
of Ismail, were these seven legislators or prophets. In Mulmmmad, 
the son of Ismail, terminated the cycle of old* faiths with their 
j)ositivo precepts, and inculcation of tho letter ; and with him 
began the knowledge of that mystical significance latent in all • 
tho preceding religions. The proselyte who passed through (hie 
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grade, ccksed by that very act to be a Moslem ; sinee omtrary 
to the positive prohibition of the prophet, he acknowledged a pro^ 
phet posterior to Muhammad, lu the fifth degree, the mind of the 
inquirer was imbued with a contempt for the Traditioi^ and the 
letter of the wrhtcn Word. All moral commands, ho was instructed, 
and all religious ceremonies were to be explained aliogorically. Then 
some faint adumbration of the Pythagorean doctrine o( ntimters was 
brought in, to strengthen the special doctrines of the sect. Tnus 
'^the seven Imams were declared to be figured and foreshadowed, 
in tbo seven planets, tlie seven heavens, the seven cliiuates, and 
so forth. Each Irnam tiad twelve prlncipt^I ministers to make him 
known tbrotigbout the world, and these were symbolised in the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac, the twelve months of the year, the 
twelve tribes of Israel «The sixth degree made known to the 
proselyte the mystical sense concealed beneath the letter, resolving 
everything into the one duty of obedience to the Imam. Very 
few, however, of the proselytes advanced so far as this ; and still 
fewer, even among the missionaries, penetrated further than this 
sixth degree. In the seventh degree, the proselyte was made to 
observe that each one of the great prophets bad had an assistant 
to preserve and piopagate his doctrine y thus Abraham bad his 
son Ishmael ; Moses, Aaron ; Jesus, Simeon ; Muhammad, Ali ; 
and finally Ismail, the last of the Imams, had bis son Muhammad. 
This species of duplicity be was then taught to perceive extended 
through the whole constitution of things. From th^ creation of 
the world there had been two living piiuciples — the higher, that 
which gives — the lower, that which receives ; the one, male and 
life-giving ; the other, female and life-beaiing» The olject of this 
grade was to destroy the doctrine of the Unity by asserting 
the co-eternity of matter. The eighth degree developed this doc-, 
trine further. The two co-eternal principles, under the designation 
of tiuU which precedes and thai which /Mows were fused together 
into a vast and sbi^dowy system of Pantheism which represent-^ 
ed good and evil, joy and sorrow, pleasure and pain, as mani- 
festations of one changeless essence — a constant becoming, dr 
everlasting process of evolution not unlike the operations of Hegol's 
famotts principle of identity Before this last revelation tbe entire 
fabric of past faiths crnmbled into ruina The miraeies by which 
Plpphats had* enforced their teaching were merely an alkgorical 
acoonnt of the rising of one roUgion on the ruins of that which 
pOSceded it : the resurrection^ the end of the woirld, t&e last 
judgment, 1;ne distribution of rewards and punishments, were 
figuratiws eapressions to signify the recurring cycles of the 
the death and new birth of all living things, from the inherent 
^affinities and organib properties of matter Arrited at the 
ninth ^degreOi with his own former fsitb, as well as every other 
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shattered into indistinguishable ruin, with every precept of morale 
ity merged in a vague Pantheism, which converted the world into 
a terrible and unmeaning chaos ; the proselyte was cast loose» 
to enjoys Lis freedom if he pleased, or should he prefer it, to 
choose from among the systems of philosophy, that which pleased 
him best* Coleridge has remarked on the appalling power of evil 
which the most insignificant man could put forth, who had 
completely emancipated himself from the dominion of couecienco* 
Such men were the instruments tbo Fatimitc Caliphs songlit to^ 
frame, not without success, /or their warfiirc with the Caliphs of 
Bagdad ; and in the person of Hasan Ibn Sabah, first Grand 
Master of ** the Assassins ” they gave a terrible proof of the truth 
of Coleridge’s remark. 

Hasan Ibn Sabah, when yet a »youth,^was the companion and 
hriend of two eminent men — Nizam>ul-Mulk the illustrious 
Prime Minister of the Seljuk Sultans, Alp Arslan and Malck 
Shah ; and Omar Khayam, the astronomer and poet, whoso 
name is in some degred familiar to English readers by the 
beautiful translation of his The Prime Minister 

Las given an account of this connection which we reproduce 
from Mirkhond’s History of the Assassins. The Imam Mouafik, 
Nishapori,” he writes, “one of the most illustrious doctors 
of Khorasan was every where held in honour, and his society 
sought out as a source of good fortune. Tt was the general 
opinion th%t all young men who were educated by him in the 
knowledge of the Koran and the traditions, obtained the favours 
of fortune. It was this belief which induced my father to send' 
me from Thous to Mishapore, Two young men of my own age, 
Hakim Omar Khayam and the unfortunate Hasan Ibn .Sabah, 
had also been entrusted to the care of the Imam a short time 
before 1 came. They were both gifted with excellent abilities, 
and we struck up a close friendship. Omar had been born at 
Hishapore; and Hasan Ibn Sabah had as his father, Ali, a man 
who led an austere and ascetic life, b\U who professed erroneous 
opinions, and was, in a word, suspected of heresy. Abu Hosleiat 
Basi, Governor of the province of Boi, where Ali dwelt, was 
remarkable for the purity of his faith and his zeal in the 
cause of orthodoxy. He openly declared himself the enemy of 
Alt ; and the latter sought tiy lying words and mlse oaths to 
eiicalpate himself from the aceiisatioos of the Governor* A$ the 
Xmatn Mouafik Nishapori was held to be a model of thinla* 
ing and orthodox beuef, this Unfortunate man to remove fronti 
himself all suspicion of heresy, sent his son to Nishapore to 
study under the Imam. As for himself, he retired into a monas^ 
tery, and devoted himself to a life of retl^ous seclusion ; at tiikid^ , * 
nevertheless, he was accused of m heretical atfachnieut to* tlw y 
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doctnnos^ of the Motozalos ; and at other times, of scepticism 
and atheism. He olaimed to be of Arabic extraction of the 
family of Sabah Homani ; and said that his father first settled 
at Kufah, then at Korn, and fitially at Rei. But the people of 
Khorasan, an(f particulatly those of Thous, wlv^lly discredited 
this statement, asserting that his ancestors had all along been 
inhabitants of that province. To come however to my tale ; 
one day Hassan said to Ehayam and me, ^ It is ^a generally 
'^held opinion that the pupils of the Imam come to greatness ; 
and doubtless, although the three of us cannot hope for equal 
good fortune, some one among us will verify the univeisal con- 
viction regarding the Imam. In such case, what agreement shall 
we three make togcthei ? * ‘ Whatevci you propose,* we replied. 

* Well, * said he, * let this be< our engagement, that whoever 
among us shall attain to wealth or honour shall hold his possessions 
as common to all three.’ We agreed to this proposal and bound 
ourselves by promises. The years went by, and I became 
Prime Minister to Alp Arslan \ Hakim* Omar Khayam came to 
me, and 1 did my utmost to fulfil the letter and spirit of our 
engagements.” Omar Khayam would however take nothing, 
but permission to live at peace in Nishapore, on a small pension. 
*‘At Nishapore,” adds the Vizier, thus lived and died Omar 
Khayam, busied in winning knowledge of every kind, and espe- 
cially in astronomy, wherein he attained to a very high pre- 
eminence.” The wise poet had no wish to stietch hunself upon 
the lack of this tough world. He has left us his philosophy 
of life. 

Some for the glories of thm world ; and some 
, Sigh for tbo Prophet^s paiadise to come , 

Ah, take the cash and let the promise go 
Nor heed the music of a distant drum ! 

Were it not folly spider-hke to spm 
Tlia thread of present life away to win—' 

What 1 foi oui selves who know not if we shall 
Breath^ out the very breath we now breathe in ! ^ 

** As for Hassan, ” proceeds the Viziei, he had lemained obscure 
and unknown the entire reign of Alp Arslan, and it w'^as not uu* 
til the time of Malek Shah, that he came to Nishapojre, and made 
himself known. 1 received him with the greatest honours, aud 
j stftive ih every way to acquit myself honourably of the engagement 
I T had contracted towards him when wo were both young * 
1 short Kteam^ttUMulk obtained for his former friend an influeto- 
t ia! jplac^ at Court ; and Hassan at once commenced to use hiis 
a ew position to plot the ruin of his benefactor. A long series of 
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plots, and counter-plots terminated in Hassan ^having brought 
himself into a position where he was in imminent.^anger of losing 
his head, ,He fled from the Court of Malek Shah, and after 
escaping^ many dangers and Idtog wanderings he passed into 
Egypt and entered the service of Mostansir, the reigning Fatiraite 
Caliph. It is important to note this incident* Malek Shah was 
a supporter of the Bagdad Caliphs and a Sunni, and only as 
an orthodox Moslem could Hassan have entered into his service 
The ease with which he passed from orthodoxy to the j atheisn/ 
of the Ismailien, is the tirsi^ evidence we^havo of that utter cal- 
lousness of conscience which made him such a terrible scourge 
of the human raca Mostansir assigned him a residence in 
Cairo, and distinguished him by other marks of favour. At one 
^time his prospects were so bright, that people spoke of him 
as about to become the Prime Minister. These changed 
with the swiftness characteristic of an Eastern Court. “A 


man is not perfect," was the maxim laid down by the Vizier 
of the Caliph Al-MutaSsem, “ unless he have abilities sufficient 
for elevating to the pulpit his friend though a simple soldier of 
police, and for sending to the gibbet his enemy, though a Vizier 
and a rival who had both the will and the capacity to act upon this 
rule of conduct converted for Hassan, the prospects of a Vizier- 
ship into the reality of a dungeon in the Castle of Damietta, 
He was, however, released ; and returning to Syria, spent three 
years preaching the tenets of the Ismailiens in Bagdad, Ispahan 
and other places, and making a great number of converts until 
A:D. 1090, when, partly by force, partly by stratagem, he obtained 
possession of the Castle of Alamut, Alamut (i.6., the vulture'u 
nest) so called from its impregnable position, is the largest and 
strongest of fifty castles which lie scattered about the district of 
Rudbar, at the distance of sixty parasangs north of Kasvin. 
This he resolved to make his capital, and he proceeded at once to 
strengthen the fortifications ; be caused a canal to be dug, bringing 
water from a considerable distance to the foot ©f the castle ; and 


planted groves of fruit trees around the cliffs on which the 
fortress was built. It was here too, that he reduced to a system 
the vague plans of aggrandisement he had now cherished through 
so many yeass of misfortune and obscurity. * . 

; Bassau perceived that in Central Asia, torn and distr^t^ •api 
It, Was, it Aeeded only a ruthless tenacity of purp^^ for a 
xnau lifuated as he now was, to become a fej^midabkiWteu^ 


that pel^od bad filled 4i 

and iiijma, with hojdes erf armed' men simile tn 
Laneea” w'ho rohmed over Uurope during liong wiBS 
Fcan^ and Englimd. Their mililaiy shMl aad 
May one who cotddhtrfd 
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of plunder ; and Hassan Ibn Sabah, possessed of a strong fort, 
Y^ould have bad but to hold up his hand, to collect abundant 
partisans around him. But this, the established method of carving 
away to a throne, was too cohrse and uncertain for his political 
subtlety. He had seen all his life that thrones^ built up with a 
mercenary soldiery for foundation never resisted a single defeat. 
He must contrive some plan whereby he should at once fix himself 
deeply in the hearts of his subjects, and the fear of him not less 
'^deeply in the hearts of his enemies. The appearance of religious 
zeal should effect the pne ; and the^ secret use of the dagger, the 
other. It should be his to weld together into one cutting and 
irresistible weapon, the unquestioning devotion of religious fana- 
ticism, and the cold calculating prudence of utter inhumanity. 
He perceived that hidierto •the Ismailiens had committed a 
fatal error in their method of proselytism. They had not been 
sufficiently careful to conceal the atheism and anarchy which 
lurked at the root of their teaching. Hassan determined this 
should no longer coutinue. These tenets were now withdrawn 
into an impenetrable obscurity even from the mass of his own 
followers. To the world in general he stood forth — as a follower of 
Ali it is true — but also as a Moslem adhering strictly to the positive 
teaching of the Koran ; demanding from his subjects a rigorous 
abstinence from wine, and the due and proper fulfilment of all 
the rites required of the* Faithful For the purpose of inculca- 
ting this return to the zeal of a primitive faith, created a 
hierarchy of seven grades, which spread themselves through all 
Asia, And, as it always must be, that times, when disorder, misery, 
and irreligion are at^tbe highest, are also those when thousands of 
devout, hearts long most earnestly for a spiritual reformation ; the 
efforts of these missionaries were eminently successful. But behind 
, these, and concealed from the knowledge of the world — an inner 
t circle within the larger — were initiated carefully selected proselytes 
ipto that secret training which should fit them to become 
the co-operators* and lieutenants of the Ismailieu chief. 
This, as at Cairo, consisted in passing the student through* a 
variety of grades up to the inculcation of the utter indifference of 
human actions, Hassan was himself Grand Master of the Order ; 
ne^t to him^ came his grand Priors or Lieutenants scattered 
;:>^ir<pugh Persia and Syria, as the sept gradually won adherents ia 
;;ihpse comtri^ ; then came the Ikm or missionaries^tibe teachers 
doctrines ; the jfia/eeA:, or those engaged in ; 

who had taken the oath of unqhestihn*- 
:4i}dMasUv;.'tiie . who Waited for. the^ per- 

' ||^ of Master to commence the proceaa of imria- 

-i’ltihW*#' idififerent olasa^^’* ' one , with ■ which? • we are 
|y OpncornH is the Ikwt^d. These supplied the murderers. 
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They were young men selected on account of their physical 
strength and courage. The whole object of their training was to 
inspire them with a spirit of absolute and utter submission to 
the Grand Master founded updn a conviction^ of his divine 
authority. The/e were two elements in the faith of a Moslem 
which rendered this object more easy of attainment than at first 
sight it appears to be. Muhammad, as we stated in our last 
paper, addressed God as the Merciful and the Compassionate, and 
these epithets were invariably attached to His name. But Hi^ 
mercy and compassion exte:tded only to ^he Faithful. Unbeliev- 
ers were to be cut off simply as such by fair means or foul. Had 
not the blessed Prophet himself slaughtered a whole Jewish tribe 
numbering some seven hundred men after they had surrendered 
.themselves to his mercy ? Had not the blessed Prophet moreover, 
once and again — some three or four times in fact — made use of the 
secret dagger and the midnight assassin to rid himself of rivals who 
were dangerous to him^self and enemies of God ? The prac- 
tice of assassination then, was established by the most valid pre- 
cedents as an equitable proceeding provided only the authority 
was good who gave the order. Hassan I bn Sabah would not 
therefore lack instruments to execute his purposes if he could only 
convince them of his right to command them. The Muhamma- 
dan conception of Paradise rendered this a not very difficult mat- 
ter. Sometimes in these latter days there is an attempt made to 
persuade people that Muhammad in his description of Paradise 
did not mean veritable damsels, or the veritable pleasures of the 
flesh. These things, we are asked to believe, were an allegory ; 
and there is no doubt that in the palmy days of Bagdad, the con- 
tact with Greek philosophy aud the infiltration of Christian ttbought 
operated as most potent solvents on the coarse materialism of the 
early Arab faith. Philosophic minds — ‘‘the Wise ” as they were de- 
signated — dealt with the legends of the Koran, precisely in the same 
manner as the Neo-Platonists treated the old Greek mythologies. 
Muhammad’s Paradise as well as much else, vanished in the most 
uftmeaning jumble of language and ideas that ever styled itself 
• Philosophy ’ since the foundation of the world. The stre^ims of 
beaveu and hell became the pleasures and pains endured during 
the time of tjhe soul's progress and regress. The jivers of milk 
lyeie held to signify rivers of knowledge for noble persons j the 
wine served out to the Faithful was the removel o 
terror and fear and sadt^s ; and the dark-eyed Hour^, ^‘conceal* 
ed in tliei pavilions ” were scientific secrets bidden from the eyos^O^ 
the {sr^fane by a veil But certainly the Fnithfui ini Islam rejected 
thete heretical imtions wbhi Bcor^ indignation. 

(in i^e Qak^ul-^Ya^een} that Aflubaseer addrei^ed 
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saying, '' May I be your sacrifice I O descendant of the Prophet, 
excite my desires for Paradise ” The Imam replied, There is a 
river in Paradise on whose banks maidens grow, and whenever a 
believer passes jaiid is charmed with one of them and takes her 
away, the Most High causes another to grow in heiv place/* “ May 
I be your sacrifice I ” said the man, still more increase my long- 
ing desire/* The Imam continued, “ Every believer will have 
sex’^en thousand virgins, four thousand women, and seven thousand 
^louries/" May I be your sacrifice ! ” exclaimed Abubaseer, 
** will every believer have seven ‘thousand virgins ? “ Yes, ” 

rejoined the Imam ^ and then proceeds to enter into the most 
delicate details regarding “ the marrow of their ankles ” which 
will shine through “ their seventy dresses ** with other parti- 
culars quite unquotable. This ®seems to us tolerably decisive^ 
on the matter. At any rate, whatever is the case with the 
Moslemin generally, Hassan Ibn Sabah knew his followers 
too well to introduce the allegorical ipethod of interpretation 
into the Prophet*s description of Paradise, — and the process in his 
hands of manufacturing a Devoted was very simple indeed. One of 
these young men would be asked to the table of the Grand Master, 
and while there laid under the influence of a strong opiate. While 
still unconscious, he was conveyed away to a delicious garden, and 
there awoke amid the perfume of flowers, and the cool splashing of 
fountains, with crowds of dark eyed and obsequious damsels, flitting 
around him. After a few days passed in this Paradise, he^ was again 
rendered insensible and retransferred to the light of common day. 
To an illiterate unedneated mind, what stronger proof could be 
given of the supernatural power of the Grand Master? Para- 
dise was no longer an anticipation ; he had actually seen it and 
tasted of its pleasures. The momentary agony of death alone 
divided him from their unbroken fruition. He was only called upon 
to obey and die. Faith had been turned into sight. 

«Bardly, however, had Hassan established himself in Alamut, than 
he was assailed, ‘The Sultan Malek Shah despatched a •force with 
orders to take the castle and exterminate the defenders, Hassan 
was on the point of capitulating when one of his lieutenants, Abu 
Ali, who was making proselytes in Kasvin, sent three hundred men 
who eflected sk junction with the garrison, and in a "^ight attack 
0i3ltnpletely dispersed the besieging force. This eh^ only stimu- 
the detemi^ihation of : Malek Shah. He ordered another body 
; this time against Hassanh lieutenant, Hossain 
with effect in the mountains of 
monIWvh* Hossain took sheUer in one of the hill forts and was 
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blockaded. To extricate his Lieutenant, Hassan had recourse for 
the first time to the dagger. Nizam-nl-Mulk, the aged minister of 
Malek Shah^ was stabbed to death \ and Malek Shah followed 
him to »the grave a few weeki^ after, not without strong sus- 
picion of poison. This occurred A.H. 485 (A.D/1093), and the 
anarchy that immediately ensued enabled Hassan Sabah to con- 
solidate his power. The vast kingdom of the Seljukides was 
torn in pieces by the struggles of rival claimants, and Asia from 
Herat to the Caspian Sea resounded with the tramp of march4 
ing armies. 

K. 1>. U. 

(To ie continued) 



abt. VI.— the benqal commissariat. 

Paht III. {Conclusion,) 

"XT Oils avoDs cliangd tout c^la." This familiar quota** 
J,\l tion is ordioarily accepted as the embodiment of a 
somewhat capricious sentiment of a too fickle people ; but, rightly 
iiiterpreted, it will be found eminently suggestive of modern 
progress. The apophthegm has a double significance. It may either 
be regarded in its retrospective sense as the positive affirmation 
of a plain fact, or it may be taken* as an announcement on the 
part of the speaker of a determination to desert old grooves 
entirely, and to be guided in thoughts and actions, present and , 
prospective, by an altered and improved order of ideas and 
circumstances. To know when to adopt the sentiment in its 
latter sense and put its precepts into practice, is to possess a rare 
sagacity and prevision worthy a great statesman. Much undoubt- 
edly has been done of late years in India to remove the quondam 
stigma, that were British rule withdrawn, no evidence of its pre- 
existence would remain, save in the ubiquitous presence of empty 
beer bottles; but still it must be confessed, that the chrysalis 
of European civilisation has taken, and is taking, an uncommonly 
long time to inchoate in this country. The fault, it is believed, 
lies in the several Governors-GeneraJ succeeding Lord ^Dalhousie, 
either having failed to appreciate the situation presented to them 
in the manner shove commended, or, to their having been kept 
in leading strings, and bound over to a policy provided cut and 
dry for* them before leaving England. Though the stagnation 
complained of is general, in no direction is it so manifest as in the 
military policy of the country, which as a subject-matter cognate 
to this article must be briefly adverted to. 

In the pages of a certain Blue Book, ordered by the House of 
Commons to l>e printed on the 17th August 1871, will be found 
several valuable minutes, recording the opinions of very higb 
authorities on the subject of Indian Military policy. Before pre- 
ceding to notice these, it may be useful first to explain the raisdn* 
of the s^d Blue Book itself. The very yolunimous con^ 
Mhdence it contains, covering iiearly 400 pi^bs, to have 

a di^pdloh from the ^cretaiy of State^: dated 
#th 1800* whereih the ^hsidering 

ih;iG the present «fchte of l^ation in ; IhdJii 
iijoVers, 'tS^ctldh' cm "bq civil charge^ ^ feug- 

exc»dHuro and to 
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and Garrison Staff, and the Commissariat, Barrack, anil Stud De- 
partments, beiog more particularly pointed out as promising pos- 
sible retrenchments. The late Lord Mayo’s government, while 
declining to appoint a commission like that of 1859*60, somehow, 
for it is not satisfactorily explained on what grounds, but it is 
presumed undel* financial pressure, and probably seeing no other 
expedient open, jumped to the conclusion, that reduction in the 
strength of the army, European and Native, was demanded by the 
Secretary of State. Accordingly four or five schemes were eU- 
borated, each exhibiting gre^ reductions in strength, to the extent 
of 9,000 men in the Native Army alone ; But none of these met the 
approval of His Grace of Argyll, who objected to them mainly on 
the ground, that the major portion of the reductions proposed in 
the Native forces would fall upeqiiaUy on the Madras Army, 

* Meantime, Lord Napier of Magdala became Commander-in-Chief, 
and backed by the puissant Horse Guards, objected to reductions 
in strength in toto, and raised his warning voice with such effect, 
that the idea of completing those under projection was finally aban- 
doned. The Duke of Argyll in retiring from the position he had 
taken up, reminded the Indian Government, that in his original 
despatch he had never hinted even at reduction of strength in 
troops, but had merely hoped for saving in military expenditure 
through more economical management without sacrifice in 
strength. The general result was, that a few divisional com- 
mands were abolished, a few changes were made in the pay 
of the bracers of the Body Guard, an Eurasian Battery of 
Artillery was disbanded, the services of two European Cavalry 
Regiments were dispensed with, and the cadres (not rank and file) 
of fourteen Batteries of Artillery were reduced. In short, a. compara- 
tively insignificant saving in expenditure was effected. Great cry 
and little wool. Yet, though they missed the true mark, the 
Duke of Argyll and Lord Napier of Magdala had reason in 
their opinions, each from his own point of view. On the one hand, 
who with the slightest experience can doubt, Ahat a considerable 
saving in expenditure, civil as well as military, could be effected by 
a rigorous and intelligent scrutiny of the details of all its branches. 
To cite an instance in point, all authorities mentioned in the 
Blue Book .referred to, unanimously concurred in opinion, that 
.no decrease . in the expenditure of the Commissariat, Depart- 
ment was possible through administrative action; whereas, 

Tl. of *this Article has indeed been written in vain, y it dpes 
;point to a far different conclusion. .{The appointment of a 
seeking and expensive commission like that of 1 859-60 is ind^d 
to be deprecated, but surely there are mem^bers of . 
who cjouJa bring the requisite* industry, in^epepdepoeii and 
to a task so important. On the other whp; after 
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Blue Bool aforesaid, could remain unconvinced that Lord Napier 
bad good reason for strenuously resisting all diminution of 
military strength as premature and impolitic, if not indeed 
dangerous. « « 

No less is it ‘certain, however, that great saving in military ex- 
penditure can only be expected from organic changes in the mili- 
tary policy heretofore pursued. These changes on the other hand 
cannot be safely attempted until the completion of the North- 
Western and North-Eastern Frontier systems of railways and 
arterial strategic lines, enabling the ^rces serving in the various 
Provinces of the empire*(except Biirmah) to co-operate freely and 
act as reserves one to the other ; and, until a disarmament of 
the Native States, and a general disarming of their peoples, have 
been effected. It may be welL to quote the opinion of the late 
lamented Lord Mayo on this important point, expressed in a sin- 
gularly lucid and statesmanlike minute, dated 3rd October 1870. 

It is possible, that the forces of the Native chiefs, who are indi- 
“ vidually friendly to us cannot be relied on. The existence of 
“ such armies is no doubt an evil in itself. I think that many 
** of the arrangements made after the mutiny were unfortunate 
** in this respect/* But this brings the schemes of military policy 
above adverted to on the tapis. 

The late Sir Henry Durand, and Sir William Mansfield (Lord 
Sandhurst) had each an alternative scheme. The former proposed, 
that the Commands-in-Chief at Madras and Bombay,» with the 
staff and offices thereto attached should be reduced ; and, that 
there should be either only one Commander-in-Chicf for all India 
with full executive power, but having no seat in Council, or 
that thcvre should be a Commander-in-Chief for the forces north 
of the Nerbudda line, and another subordinate Commander-in-. 
Chief for those stationed south of that stream. The latter 


scheme, though fathered by Sir Henry Durand, was not strongly 
advocated by him. Sir William Mansfield proposed. — I. The 
appointment of a War Minister for India on a similar footing, 
and position to that held in the French army. The wlir 
minister, to remain always with the Supreme Government, 
and to have control of all departments of the Army, Pay, 
Ordnance, Military Works, Commissariat, etc. eta, included. 
Ftirther, that {here should be five Lieutenant-Generals command- 
ing; ^tin<^Ccrped* A in Madras, liombay, inctuding Central 

of/ the Punjab nnd Sindh, Governments 
df ; Proidnces and Oudh, including jMalwe^ Raj- 

of the Ndrbudda, and the 
fien^ apd fiurmah. These Lieutenant^Gn^eralis 
* fan^ona <^iy> H.— Or that at, 
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These schemes may be very scientific aed ably conceived, and the 
first proposed by Sir William Mansfield is unquestionably so, but 
it is hardly probaVde, that any one of them will be carried out 
in its entirety. Still considered collectively in conjunction with 
the relharks above made, it may be accepted, » that sufficiently 
reliable premises are afforded, wherefrom to cast the promised horo- 
scope of the Commissariat Department with tolerable accuracy. 

The changes anticipated will lead in natural sequence to the 
following results, each affecting, more or less, the future of the C051- 
missariat Department. 

I. — Obliteration of all distinctions between the present presi- 
dential limits, as far at least as military purposes are concerned. 

II. — The assumption by the State of the direct control and 
management of the frontier and other strategical lines of railway, 
including the telegraphs therewith connected. 

III. — The reorganisation of the different transport services. 

IV. — ^The redistribution of troops, garrisons, and magazines. 
Let these points have seriatim consideration. The extinction of 
presidential limits will obviously have the effect of centralising 
all military control, and will thus affect the “ person uel*' of the 
Commissariat, in common with that of other Army Departments. 
Only one Commissary General will be needed, who, it is hoped, 
will have direct communication with the Government, and be 
held strictly responsible for the economical as well as efficient 
working of the Department throughout India. Of course the 
present departments in each presidency will bec<mie amalga- 
mated. This unification will have many good results. A wider 
field of experience will be presented to the officers and employes 
generally, tending greatly to the increase of their efficiency ; while 
the advantages and defects of the different systems obtaining 
in each of the presidencies will be forced into contrast, and com- 
parison. An entente cordiale will be established amongst the 
superior officers, and a more elevated esprit de corps induced, 
through the extinction of petty inter-departmental jealousies, 

the existence of which evidence was not wanting when the 
Bengal and Bombay Commissariats were brought into contact 
duriug the Abyssinian Campaign. What saving by reduction in 
the number of offices and establishments may be possible will 
much depend upon whether troops are more m 
i^^d, but probably some may be expected* On the Pther 
J^simHation of the systems of account, arid tfcie aboUtiop pf 
parate offices of audit, will be attended with, gon^l 

conyemence, and no gj^all diminution of expenditure, tfuiformity 
of system wUl alsp not be without a certain effect in re, d 
And equalising prices. It further^ be shown, 

establishment of a uhiffed Commisj^rtat^:^^f^^^ 
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will not be without influence on civilisation and progress, if 
the Department be regarded as a vehicle of disseminating 
more advanced and cosmopolitan ideas through the medium of its 
large olient^le of intelligent native contractors and agents., 

Much has be6n said, and even sung, in eulogy of the railway 
as the great pioneer of modern civilisation, and tomes of volumes 
have been indited illustrative of its value as a promoter of the 
arts of peace. Its uses and effects in war would appear, however, 
ta have engaged a comparatively limited measure of attention, 
particularly in insular England. F^r this reason probably, no 
general maxims, for its ^suitable employment as an ancillary ele-* 
ment of military power, have been available for guidance in 
India, where the railway system has been initiated, and is still 
being developed, without subordination to any intelligble princi- 
ples of strategy ^whatever. Were other proof of this wanting, suffi- 
cient might be found in the fact, that the military force in the 
North-West or Trans-Indus frontier, which, as to its vulnerability 
by an external force may be regarded *in its relation to the 
Indian empire, as the very heel of Achilles, remains to this day 
unsupported by the wings of modern war, as railways may 
not inaptly be styled. It is luckily not too late, though doubtleas 
difficult, to retrieve this great error ; and it cannot be too strongly 
urged, that to this end a commission, competent to the task 
should even now be appointed to dotermine upon a strategical 

system of railways ^frontier, seaboard, and internal, o 

The cost of maintaining standing armies has been called the 
insurance paid for the security of national property. Hence, what-* 
ever tends to render the insurance more reliable, must be a 
matter of primary importance. Some high military authorities 
have been inclined to undervalue railways as an auxiliary to 
military power in India ; but it is monstrous to suppose, that 
the superior mobilisation, and rapidity of assuming the offensive 
reudelrw possible thtough their possession, can be without great 
effect on both the strategy and tactics of any army, far less of the 
British amy in India, against which, be it remembered, no suqh 
pQW^ ia turn be opposed. The main objections urged 
againat nsdlways tlie , facility with which they can be dis-f 
trpyedv and that, when the; possessors are no longer abVto hold thj^ 
they eaiat the value o£ the railways to them 
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may 'be safety 
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meshea would siitiply hav ethe effect of isolating tem|k)rarily the 
tracts they had intersected, just in the same way as one 
damaged compartment of an iron vessel may be secluded, without 
the safety of the vessel itself being^eriously compromised. It is also 
to be said, that the facility with which a railway Ifbe is obstructed, 
or destroyed, fiiay conversely, on occasion prove a positive ad** 
vantage to a force retreating on its reserves and resources. As 
regards the second objection, it is argued, that though a railway 
may become useless to its possessors in case of their having ts 
abandon the country in whicb it exists, still it need not necessarily 
afford aid to the enemy. Indeed in India* it is very unlikely to do 
so ; while the possession of a line of rail may often, as Lord 
Mayo justly remarked, enable a position to be held which could 
not otherwise be so. * * • 

Public opinon in England in 1868-69 was strongly expressed 
in favour of the assumption by Government of the direct manage- 
ment and control of railways and telegraphs ; and, as a conse- 
quence, the telegraphs actually passed into Government bands. 
The railways would have shared the same fate, had the capital 
been forthcoming to redeem the country from the evil conse- 
quences of a quarter of a century of legislative blunders in 
permitting the construction of railways at haphazard, whereby 
vast sums were sunk, and wasted on lines which were not needed, 
and a ruinous over-competition induced. Like considerations, and 
others of Willi graver political and military urgency point to the 
advisability, nay necessity, of railways and telegraphs in India being 
placed under the sole control of the Government. Their con- 
struction, maintenance, and working should be entrusted to the 
Government engineers, military and civil, while, thp traffic 
management of the railways, as also the business details of the 
telegraphs, should be confided to the Commissariat department. 
Of course it would be necessary to train officers specially for 
these new duties ; but, once a skilled staff was secured, it is believed 
tWt both railways and telegri^faa would be*worked with equ^ 
dffieieney, and with much greater economy, than at present; 
It is obvious, that in the event of military operations op m 
tei^ive anale being necessary, it would be of the first inipoitan^ 
ths^; the means of transport: ^ould be at the ffispps^ of 
; and that ad^^tage ; 
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departmeuii such as at preseat exist, nor for a separate staff of 
consulting engineers. 

Before leaving the subject of railways, there is one point more 
which demands a brief notice. There is no need to renew here 
the battle of the Ganges, or to import into ^his article any 
discussion of the comparative merits of the broad and narrow 
systems of railroads ; at the same time a hope must be expressed, 
that for all strategical lines a uniform gunge may be adopted afford- 
ing adequate carrying power for oidnnnce of at least medium 
calibre, and for the heavier munitionsf of war. It is feared tliai 
this desideratum has too frequently been lost sight of iu delibera- 
tions on this question. Further, it is essential, that a sufficient 
number of waggons of suitable construction shouM be provided 
on all main linos for tbe^Jonvejance of heavy war inatcrical. The 
value of this Inttor suggestion will bo at once manifest to those 
who may have experienced the difficulties in despatching heavy artil- 
lery and munitions by rail, wliere only the ordinary rolling stock 
was available for its accommodation. 

With the development of railways, the means of transport at 
present obtainable for service with troops will of necessity under- 
go considerable change. Doolie bearers will soon find their occu- 
pation gone, and will not be available for hire. It will there- 
fore be needful for Government to maintain a trained establish- 
ment of bearers of its owu. These men should be enlisted for 
a fixed period of service and should form part of the* transport 
corps hereinafter advocated. As an expeditious and tender means 
of conveying wounde<l men to the rear in action, the doolie stands 
unrivalled ; while too high praise cannot be accorded to the moral 
courage displayed by the doolie bearers, who in the discharge of 
their merciffil calling, have ever been found willing to bear no • 
inconsiderable part of the risks, without sharing in any of the glory 
and excitement of battle. The advantage of doolies for convey- 
ance of sick or footsore men on an ordinary march is not so 
apparent. In the first place, sick men should never be permitted 
to commence or continue a march whenever they can be treated 
better in station hospitals ; while, on the other band, ambulances 
can be provided much cheaper than doolies, and would afford all 
the relief needed on customary occasions. Ambulances might, 
thenafore, with advantage be largely substituted for doolies for 
carriage of sick and wounded men on service in the plains.. For 
hill warfare change in the present equipment will required* 
AjWin^ owing to the impossibility of transporting elephants and 
camds by rail, the sphere of usefulness of these valuable baggage 
unitnalll^ must become much ciroum^ribod, As regards elephants, 
ibe eifeumstance may deemed ”a boon for the poor animal at 
least i tori though useful anywhere, &om its great strength/patient 
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endurance, and docility, it is still but ill adapted for work iCh the arid 
and uncongenial plains of the North-West Provinces, and the Pun- 
jab, where its vigour and longevity become quickly impaired. It 
were farn better relegated to itspif^per habitat in its native jungles 
in Bumah, the North-Eastern frontier and the Ne^al Terai, where 
especially, it muk remain invaluable as a beast of burthen for many 
a long day to come. 

The case is much more serious as affecting camels. In the 
Punjab, Sind, and Central India, camels have hitherto afforded thrf 
principal means of transports and better^can nowhere bo found. 
Railways will have the cflcct not only of driving camels off the 
roads, but, as a consequence, unless Government takes measures to 
prevent it, the breed of these animals must become extinct. It 
.would hardly be worth while to maiutain^tho breed of camels for 
baggage purposes alone, as other means can be substituted without 
much loss of efficiency. It is surprising, however, how little mili- 
tary men would appear to have appreciated the value of the camel 
corps raised during the' mutiny. What good service riflemen 
mounted on horseback can perform, was fully exemplified during 
the last American struggle ; when, more than once, the fate of a 
battle was decided by a judicious employment of such corps. But 
how much greater is the efficiency of riflemen mounted on fleet 
and well-trained camels ? With native riders guiding, while tho 
European marksmen sit unencumlxjred '' on croupo ready, if need 
be, to act as infantry, a camel corps can manoeuvre at the rate of 
seven, if not eight, miles an hour, andean march fifty or sixty miles 
a day with ease for weeks consecutively. Moving with all the rapidity 
of Uhlans, and fourfold more formidable, what could not a force 
so constituted achieve. With what effect could it be empbyed in 
checking raids, or in nipping retellion in the bud ? In short, the 
capability such corps afford of bringing arms of precision to bear 
with the greatest possible rapidity and effect in any given 
direction would seem to satisfy all the conditions essential 
to tactical success. Why the camel corps raised during tho 
Mtxtiny were disbanded is not remembered, but tho sooner tho 
blunder made in this respect is rectified the better. While equal 
in warlike power to three European cavalry regiments, which are, 
indeed, placed at great disadvantage in this country, a camel 
corps such as described is infinitely cheaper to maintain than* a 
single regiment of the latter. Moreover, it must be remembered 
that by aismoun ting the extra rider, the camels of ^uch corps 
might be employed^ es occasion required, for baggage purposes ; and* 
considering that camels can move with ease in countries impraot 
ticable almost to other beasts of burden, or t<|» wheeled carrii^ei tlfia 
must be accounted no small ’advantage. Having thus briefly * 
enumerated the advantages to be derived, it is reoq|nmended| that at 
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least thr^e or font of sooh eatnel corps should be substituted for a 
like number of costly European cavalry regiments, and that Govern- 
naent should take active measures to prevent the extinction of the 
breed of camels, if for no other object than the preservation of a 
novel arm of un^ne efficiency for India. The defects of the present 
so-called Bewaree system of supplying camels have been exposed 
in part 11. 

It follows, that in the future, reliance will mainly have to be 
placed for the means of transport on wheeled carriage, and pack 
animals, mules, ppnies, and bullocki^ Much inconvenience, irrita- 
tion, and loss are now too often caused to farmers and traders by 
the withdrawal of their draught cattle for the use of troops $ and as 
the resources of the country expand, the evil will be in proportion 
enhanced. In the interests of- agriculture and commerce these, 
constant requisitions should cease, and it is incumbent on Govern- 


ment to make special arrangements for the provision of draught 
bullocks for the transport of military stores and baggage, in 
the same manner as is now done for artillery purposes. Wheeled 
carriage cannot be employed in the plains where there are 
no practicable roads, nor can it be employed at all in the hills. 
Moreover, wheeled carriage cannot very conveniently to dismem- 
bered and packed for despatch by rail. 

It is therefore advisable, that the transport to to maintained for 
the future should consist principally of pack animals. Such 
can travel readily by rail, and are useful under alV>conditioDs 
of service, whether on the plains, or on the hills. It may to an- 
ticipated, that movements of troops will generally take place 
Izrail; but for feeding the rail, and to enable each separate 
corps d’armto to provide its quota of troops effective for any emer- 
gency of service arising at a distance from its proper zone of opera, 
tions, it will to necessaiy to maintain a suitable equipment of road 
transport. Generals in all ages have chafed at the anxieties and 
atotr^ions causeidf them by the impedimenta of ttoir urmies ; 
and, in India rnere especially, armies have invatiiffily such a 
folloivii% of nneontrolled, and uncontrollable rabUie, as seriqtuHy 
te ybanipeV' their operations in the field. To remedy thfo evil, 
aiid^eMgktefMmeffidng^'l^ the jpresent enatoie 
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sative, has hitherto been arranged in reference to any general 
system of military policy. Regiments and detachments are even 
now scattered, here and there, nearly at random. It was this very 
objectionaj^le dispersion of the Eurepean forces during the Mutiny 
of 1857, that gave to that revolt all the vitalfty it acquired. 
On its first outbreak, had it been possible to concentrate a well 
appointed force of 5000 Europeans, who, who has read the history 
of the Brit^ish conquest of India or who remembers the glorious 
achievements of Havelock’s small force, can doubt that it would 4 
speedily have been suppressed. As it was, the Mutiny starting 
into hydra-headed existence, found itself opposed to weak and 
scattered detachments of European troops, which could only 
remain on tho defensive ; and thus that event witnessed the 
arms of 45,000 or 60,000 of the bnavest troops in the world para- 
lyzed, and all through a vicious system, or rather want of any 
system, of military strategy. 

It is true that since the Mutiny, carriage has been kept up 
to enable the ready movement and co-operation of troops to a"^ 
partial extent ; but the European forces are still dangerously 
scattered. It is hoped that, when perfect railway and tele- 
graphic communication is established, the means of rapid con- 
centration will be secured, and thus great reduction, as 
well in the strength of troops, as also diminution of military 
expenditure generally, will be rendered possible in combination 
with increa^^sd efficiency. There is no reason either, as a secon-» 
dary, but far from immaterial point, why the bulk of the European 
army should not be located in the hill sanitaria. By this 
means not only will the present exhaustive drain on England’s 
best manhood be reduced to a minimum, but other great t>enefitg 


will result. alia, it is hoped, that the opportunity of making 

the European soldier more self-reliant will not be over-looked* 
It is a national reproach, that recruited principally from the 
manufacturing classes of the first manufacturing nation in the 
world, the British soldier is more helpless and less capable of 
contributing to bis own personal <^infort than any other. In lujita, 
more espeoially, the evil is much aggravated ; for, while 
refermem generally, and all ivbo have had under oonmderat^tt 
the moral and physical w<^-being of the soldier, ., deplore Ir&hli! 
they..; am ■pl^ed. to calI'V'the:< ©nforo!^' ' ■ idlen^*^^ 
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the young and vigorous subject, than any amount of severe physical 
exertion. But no severe exertion need be demanded of the 
soldier. Food and requisites being supplied him, it is contended, 
that he should be merely caUed upon to do what is necessary 
to bring such iuto a fit state for consumption or expenditure. 

This would not only be beneficial to the public service, but 
profitable to himself ; for of course it is contemplated that he 
should be paid a fair wage for his labour. It has already been 
\;recommended in this article that be should make, and repair his own 
barrack-furniture ; nor is there any reason why he should not bake 
his own bread. With the aid of machiinery this latter is far from a 
laborious occupation. Nor do killing, and distributing meat-rations, 
tinning cooking utensils, pitching tents, lading baggage, etc,, in- 
volve any inordinate amqpnt of ^ physical exertion. Again, employ- 
ment for the women might readily be found in making up, with' 
the aid of sewing machines, barrack and hospital clothing and 
bedding of all kinds. With proper management and after a little 
training and experience, the soldier might also be made equally self- 
reliant, and independent in the field as in cantonments ; and thus the 
services of the army of rabble followers, which now hampers an 
European force in India, might be dispensed with. It may be ar- 
gued that it is not only inexpedient, but a measure of more than 
doubtful economy, to weaken the European line of battle by with- 
drawing soldiers from their proper occupation of fighting. But 
this need not of necessity follow, for soldiers do not fight a battle* 
nor make forced marches every day ; while the resources 
of a good Commissariat should always be adequate to obviate 
much inconvenienre arising under such exigencies of service. 
This idea might be enlarged upon in full detail, did not res- 
pect for the patience of the general reader forbid. Suffice it 
to say, that it is quite feasible ; aud if carried out, not only would 
the soldier become more efficient in a fighting point of view,, but 
healthier, wealthieit*, and wiser. 


will beobsqjrved that throughout this article, little compara- 
tively has been said regarding the duties of the Commissariat 0a 
field service. The fact is, that if a good commissariat system 
exists in time of peace, it is sure to prove equal to the emergency 
of war. While in the fields iBueh must of necessity be left to 
tbp indiyidu^ intelligence^ fore-thought, and resource of the 
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Art. VIL— independent SECTION * 
SPELLING OF INDIAN NAMES. 

1. — Gazette of India, 1871, 1872. 

2. — Supplement to the Oloeaary of Indian Terms, A — J. By 
Sir H. M. Elliot, K.C.B. 1844!. 

' 4 

W HEN measures are (Revised or adopted for effecting some 
particular object of importance, ft is necessary nob only 
to think of that objecc as expressed in general terms, but to have 
regard to the exact purpose to be served, and to the people for 
^ whom, for whose use or benefit^ the oaeasures in question are to 
* be adapted. 

There are different classes of persons to be considered, and there 
are different kinds of purposes to be served, in many arrange- 
ments of general importance, which often seem, when spoken of 
in the general terms used on the subject, to have but one appli- 
cation. And thus the matter is liable to be disposed of too readi- 
ly, in a wrong way, when either the general object alone is thought 
of, without definite regard to the particular purposes in view, or 
people concerned ; or when some one or more of the purposes and 
classes of people are kept in view, to the exclusion or neglect of 
others, 

There has been much difference of opinion, and some controversy, 
regarding the proper mode of representing Indian words and names 
in English letters. And much of tliis difference and controversy 
arises from either a too vaguely general, or a too partial and res^ 
tricted, view of the real object to be attained. 

It goes against the natural and reasonable desire that people 
have to use the same method of representing sounds in Indian names 
that are most commonly used for representing the same sounds 
in their own language, to find the Government pi India adopting 
a* mode of spelling Indian words in English publications which is 
not in accordance with English usage. But still the question 
h it the right mode, for the purposes it is meant to servo^ and 
the people for whose use it is intended ? 

There are, no doubt, iuconvenienoes and difficulties In the sys^n^ 
in the w^tof uniformity it introduces, and the .errors it M heebie 
to Ir booker fni^per in 

is two kind^^^ whmi iidfe. plight ^ 
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best eflecti what is required, and best suit the people chiefly 
concerued ? 

It is true it is not it accordance with what we are accustomed 
to in other siniiKar cases. How^ it might be asked, woujd people 
succeed in readiftg the oriental words in a French book or paper, 
—the names of people and places in their Algeria^ possessions, for 
instance, — if, instead of taking the French sounds of the letters, 
the names were spelt in a way which followed the usage of some 
qther European language ? What would be the meaning or advan- 
tage of this? And what the effect, ^except to mislead ? Yet this, 
it will be said, is wh 4 t we are asked to do now with regard to 
Indian names introduced in English publications. We are to use 
Italian and Oerman pronunciation of vowels, instead of English. 

Now we know well Uiat the JSugh'^h language? contains words 
having very various pronunciations of vowels (ai^d of consonants 
too, but we are not immediately concerned with this). But is 
this a reason, it may further be asked, for adding to its variations ? 
Hero is what we find with regard to this very abnormal and 
Irregular language of ours. Notwithstanding many varieties in 
vowel sounds, it has certain general, recognised, well understood 
p»‘ouiinciations of vowels and double vowels, in constant use, and 
about which, when used to represent the sound of strange woids 
there is no manner of doubt. 

In particular, the English language possesses a special advan- 
tage for this purpose, in the double voweds ee and 00, Though 
there are certain exceptional ptonunciations of the latter, no 
English reader, coming upon an Indian word in which they are 
used, would pronounce these double vowels in any but one way. 
This may be stated quite unreservedly. There is no risk whatever 
of mistake. Now should we deliberately reject this advantage 
which our English practice aflords, and adopt, to represent the 
same sounds, letters which are apt to bo mispronounced ? 

This liability to cruise error, in the system now in question, 
has to be guarded^ against by directions for pronunoiation, and 
by the use of accents. lustriictioDs, or illustrations which serve ^ 
instructions, easily reach the regular readers of Government publi- 
cations in India, and they have opportunities of becoming familiar 
with them. But what about the generality of iminstmoted readers 
in J^ngland, as treil as in India, who have a kind of right to Oixpeefc^ 
like the readers of ether laaguagos, to find Indian ntmm presented 
to l^hem in a form which they can read correctly at once, 'and to 
be able to fltid names in a book of reference, or in an mdex, by 
looking far them whom they wotild be found if spelt in JSni^ish 
J«thM tosording to their sound ! 

« If wo adopt the ottier HpollingA, in publications we tond to 
faen(li^«aVhame, «andin our letters to them, are We at the same 
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time to send them instructions, when we might use spellings which 
they could read correctly without a guide ? 

Again, to mark the vowels to which particular sounds are 
to be gi^en, different from other* sounds which Jhe same vowels 
may bear, recourse is had to accents. This is necessary. With- 
out them there* is ambiguity* as, for instauce, in such words us 
htiklm and hukeem, which, in the Jonesian method, are spelt 
alike, and can have the distinction shown only by accents. There 
is no ambiguity in such words when the y are written, as abov<^, 
iu the more familiar Engli8l>tway which i^ecds no accents. 

Accents are not in ordinary use in writing the English lan- 
guage. Tlioir application to varieties of sound is not known in 
English. The only use we ever make of them is to mark einphasi® 
and rhythm. They arc not general lv» needed, either, foi dis- 
tinction of sounds in the writing of fnuian words, if the conmion 
use of English vowels is followed, tluMigh an accent or long maiK 
in a few cases is useful. To look at a page of a Gazette of India 
Supplement, plentifully peppered with acute accents, one might 
think our good old letters had lost their power to serve our pur- 
poses, as they have done in by-goue days, and tliat, in tbeir en- 
feebled condition, they were obliged to have recourse to foreign 
help. 

The principal distinguishing un-English features of the system 
that has been adopted are these. 

The vowel a unaccented, is made to represent the most ordi- 
nary English short sound of it. The words SuAdur Bazar, for 
instance, which, in this form, few English readers would mis- 
pronounce, are written, Sadar (or Sadr) Bazar ; the distinctions 
in the vowel sounds being lost without accents, and even with 
them not made clear. 

The vowel i, accented, is to be sounded as ee, Tims mtii is 
the method of writing suUm ; a word with which, iu the latter 
form, English people are familiar 

The letter u is used for oo, as in the wonti mwisM, meant 
td be pronounced moonshee. Which of these two is likely to 
be most rea<iily intelligible to English readers ? 

The combined vowels ait are made to have the common sound of 
the English cm as in houm, or ow as in how. Thus Lakhnau 
is the way in which according to the new system the more famHiar 
Lwknow should be spelt.* 

These are the chief points to be noticed. Now not tobe 
asserted that the English language never has i sounded as 
or u as oa We all know it is otherwise. But here is the thing 

* Shell we have our station of e^eady have Kasauti, lUetuat for Kus** 
Balhcueis mede We al^ sowleq. ^ ^ 
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to be observed ; that in no word in the English language are 
the long sounds of ee and 00 given to the single vowels % and 
u when the syllabic in which these letters occur is not followed 
by some qualifying letter or syllable, in virtue of wlsrich that 
sound is given.* That there is in short, (which is the point 
aimed at,) no analogy in the English language* with the sound 
which is given to these letters in numerous Indian words spelt in 
the new manner, notably in the frequent termination, pur, of the 
names pf towns. There is nothing in the customaiy practice of the 
English language to prepare an ordinary English reader to pro- 
nounce coiiectly the Indian words in which these vowels are thus 
used, as Wa^ir, Nagpur^ &c., while the customary usage of the 
English language does enable any ordinary English reader to 
pronounce these words coi»rectly.and without hesitation, when they 
are written WuzeeVy Nagpoor^ &c. 

With regard to the use made of the unaccented u, in no instance 
in the English language, (or, it is believed, in any other,) has the 
letter a that sound of an English u whidh is given to it in words 
like NagaVy Deohandy JabalpuVy &e. Whether will English people 
be more likely to pronounce these names corroclly when written as 
above or wlien written Nuggm\ Deobund, Jubhul/poor I 

In the English language au never has the sound it is made to 
repiesent in this system. 

Thus every one of these distinctive representations of vowel 
sounds i«! at variance with the most oidiuary usages of thy language 
in which they are to be introduced*. 

It will be seen that it is here assumed throughout that a writing 
of any kind, in any language, should, to soive its purpose, be in a 
form readily apprehended by readers of that language ; — an Eng- 
lish writing, tor instance, by English readers. The argument that 
the new spelling is meant to be intelligible also to readers of other 
languages is (even if it were true that it is so) a very shallow and 
untenable [reason for its adoption in ordinal y English writings. 
Par if wc wish to be intelligible to the readers of any other 
language, should we not write in their language, instead of limiting 
our presumed usefulness to the Indian words we have occasion to 
introduce ? It would be a very small satisfaction to a foreign reader 
to recognise the Indian words, if ho could not read th^ rest And 
if Ue can reac! the rest, then he will best read the Indian words if 
they are a^prosonted in a fnanner cormspopdin^ to the rest of the 
waiting, (that is, just according to the practice of bis ow& coun** 
itj in simuar cases,) instead of in a manner different from Uie 
rest, tbowh kindly supposed to be better adapted to his ca]»adty. 
StMiose french papers were to agree to put all proper names in the 
'English form for the benefit of Soglish readers, would it benefit an 
Englijfii reader, igporaut of f renen, to catch sight of the words 
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England, and London, and James, and William, and >Peter, in a 
French newspaper ? If he did recognise one of these names when he 
could not understand anything else in th^ paper, what would he do 
with it^ And if he could read the French, would he be any the 
better of the English form of the proper names, oi* inconvenienced 
by meeting instTead with Londres, and Jacques, and Pierre? So 
if a French reader should be enabled by our method of spelling 
Indian words to pronounce correctly the proper names in an 
English publication, be will gain little if be does not read English^ 
and, if he does, he does not peed this adaptation of the spelling 
of proper names to the usages of his oVn language. And why 
should we attempt this ? We do not expect it of the writers of 
any other languages. Why should we ? What language should 
^ forsake its own custom in this matter fo/ the benefit of others ? 
* And of what others ? Is the method in question such as is adap* 
ted to the usage of any one European language ? No. The att 
which will do for the Germans, the u which will suit the Italians, 
will not help French riders to the right pronunciation ; and the 
way in which we are to use a will not be a guide to any- 
body. The method does not therefore possess this advantage 
which is sometimes claimed for it. And, if it did, why this in 
preference to the natural and rational plan of each language 
adapting its spellings of foreign words Jo its own readers ? 

It is worth while to say a word or two more about one of the 
above noticed unusual applications of our vowels. The advocates 
of the Jonesian and Indian Government methods have never, so 
far as we are aware, fairJy attempted to justify the use of the letter 
a to represent the well-marked sound of the English v, in Indian 
names such as those before mentioned, Nagar^ Deoband, Jabalpur 
(Nuggur, Deobund, Jubbulpoor), and words such as hasti (bustee) 
ehakbandi (chukbundee) &a, but take their illustrations of its use 
as a short vowel from those applications of it in Indian words 
which are similar to common uses of it in English ; as in the words 

S 'Jiar, patrol^ assistant, above^ abroad, villa, Victoria, trial, Obfib* 
when the accent or emphasis does not fall upon it, and 
it is lightly pronounced, as pther vowels similarly situated might 
ha, without any very distinctive sound. 

It is not use of the letter a that any English reader^ finds 
opposed to hist experience, and liable to mislead ; But the usp of 
to tref^esentthe it sound, marked and etnphatic, as wheu 

and. CKxmpying the acc^ 

o£ the vworu^or ch^ pronounced 

0nkkur), 

'Si^ch^ words 
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tmndrO-hmt, hund, mundee. This is a use of a which is uusup* 
ported, we believe, by any single example of similar usage either 
iu our owu or iu other languages. It is not, therefore, suited for 
representing that sound so as toi enable general reader^ pro- 
nounce the worck correctly. And, as wc know, it actually has in 
such positions a very different sound. Looking \;o the EnMisb 
illustrations above given of the short indistinct a, (pillar^ abrwd, 
&c.) it is obvious that for the a in each of those words in which 
is not initial or 6ual, some other vowel might bo substituted, aiTs 
6, a Uf or even an o, v/ithout very perceptible effect on the pro-* 
nunciation. The same * in Indian words. The vowel is not dis- 
tinctive in character. It is merely vowel, in a general way, a scrap 
of vowel sound of a sort of hazy whiteness, as it might l>e a bit 
of mixture of all the voMfels and none in particular. And the 
final and initial a is the same in character, only it could not well 
have any of the others put in its place ; for none of them, when so 
thin, can comfortably stand up like a, without more support. 
How different is this loose undefined sQund from the distinct 
strong, characteristic u of bund, okund, rhyming with the English 
fund ; of lub, ahub, rhyming with English rub, and so on. The 
V. in these words would be very inadequately represented by any 
of the other vowels. You could not substitute one of them with- 
out perceptible difference iUitho pronunciation. It is no uncertain 
sound that the u gives in these woids. And to say that an a in 
place of it is much the same thing as the familiar short a^in aloud, 
and Peckham, and Persia, is to *make a heavy demand on the 
dulness of readers. 

Iu the native languages with which we are concerned it is the 
same vowel mark, or say the same nominal vowel understood, that 
occurs in* the word auttee, and also in the first syllable of ameer, . 
and the last syllable of aikka, Buttbe sounds of the first and of the 
other two arc as distinct as are those of our a iu the English words 
/ar, and hat, and area^ We would never think of attempting to 
represent these English words in any oriental cliaracters, using the 
same letter for the English a in each case. So neither should we 
we use a invariably, as in the Jonesiau method, otuoaiii the 
Qilchristiau, to represent an Indian vowel which has dilSferent 
sounds. We should represent the sounds, not the letter. 

a e advoewtto of the more appropriately English fashion of 
ring the sounds of Indian words do not propose the use of 
u ps those places where a is the natural rewesimtatiTe 'of the 
sound aceoitting to the common praotioe of the English language 
Ciiohiiisfc^s awkward use of it for. this sound* in certain posUiotis, 
Utt the ends of words* was at variance with English 
usage. He used it in dlrder to maixAain uniformity in a System of 
MmsUtoration* It was maadapted for giving English people a 
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corrocb guide to the pronunciation of tho words in which it was 
ho used, for its appearance was so strange that it raised doubts. 
Some ridiculous instances of this mis-use of the letter u at the 
end of ^ word, as adopted by Marshinan, are given in the April 
No. of this Review* ; to which illustrations maSiy readers will 
readily add a recollection of an old Calcutta friend, The Utirkaru. 

The late Sir Henry Elliot, in the book named at the head of • 
this Article, used the most English mode of representing the 
sounds of Indian words, and did not adopt the mis^appl^ed use 
of the letter u introduced by Gilchrist. He wrote Bhoomia, 
BeerUf Fouteenaina^ not Bhoomitt, Beefit, &c. He uses that 
method of representing Indian words which, as he says in bis 
Preface, “ certainly has the merit of enabling an Englishman to 
“ pronounce a word in such a manner •as to make it easily com^ 

“ prehended by the natives of Hindoostan.” “Sir W. Jones’s 
method,” he adds, “is better suited to the learned.” And bis 
Glossary has a column giving tho words also in this form. But in 
the leading column the words are spelt and alphabetically 
ranged according to the ordinary English method ; which enables 
any Englishman to find a word he has heard by reference to the 
spelling by which he would himself naturally represent it. This 
is exactly what should be done in the hidian Gazetteers, written 
in the English language, to be consulted by English readers 
the names should be given primarily in the most directly English 
form, followed by the Jonesian representation for those who requite 
to know the spelling in the Indian characters. 

The method adopted by the Government of India is a method 
of transliteration. Now if, in accordance with the remarks made 
above, we beat in mind the purpose to be served, and thp people 
to be considered, let us ask, is this the right method ? Is it 
necessary, and is it suitable ? By far the majority of readers, in 
India as well as in England, of English publications relating 
to India, are not concerned to know how the words are spelt 
in tho original languages ; but they are concerned to know 
Imw names are pronounced, and to be able readily to find, 
in a book of reference, a name which they hear spoken. Let 
any candid English reader say whether the method adopted by 
the Oovemment, or the other, would best help him. We take 
up a recent Oassette of India publishing a Bill i^kting to ehe 
North* West Provinces What is an English reader likely to 
make of such words as pulbandi, their monun<* 

ciation, we mean? *the same Bill gives us Uwm kimet *or 
hademm Hyots, inadvettently spelt in the old way, which 
few would have much diffiou|ty.m ptonofmeittg with tdeiiahle 


* Oal Rev., So. oviii., April 1072 , p. 
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accuracy.*^ Did these words look too ugly for general readers 
in their Jonesian dress ? With regard to the question of translitera- 
tion, in the representation of Indian words for general English 
readers, let us ^k, should we ef er think of representing^ English 
names in any Indian characters by this systetn, giving each 
English letter one iiniform representative? We could not, of 
■ course. We must let them be represented by different letters 
in different cases when they are differently pronounced. A sys- 
tem of .transliteration is useful for certain purposes and certain 
persons, but do not let v« pretend tlxit, to the general public, it 
uniformly exhibits the real sounds of the words. "f* 

English people are now pretty familiar with a number of 
Indian and other oriental words and proper names, and they 
know them generally in the shape in which they naturally write 
them when they hear the words. Some have como to us in other 
and very varied forms, as they came through differerit channels, 
old Fiench translations of tlic Arabian Niglits, old books of travels, 
&c. But it is in familiar English forms that our principal' 
modern acquisitions of this kind have become the property of the 
English people. They can talk about loot, and tliey have been 
told about the not extinct cruelties of thuggee and the charruk 
pooja ; they know what a punkah is, and a cooly, and a hookah^ 
and a cowree ; they have heard of the valiant Rooetum^ they 
know where the Kootuh Minar is, Dhuleep Singh lives among 
them, they have seen the kohA-noor, they have r«ad LalUi 
Rookh, &c. &c. &c. Now put these words into the new 
form, and let our friends in England see how pretty they look 
as liU (and being luted !) thaggi, charak pAja, pankah, kuli, 
h'Akah, kauri, Rustam, K'&th, Dhalip, kohA-nur, Lola Rukh, &c. 
&c. &c., and let them be told that this is really the proper way of ' 
spelling them, which they will have to learn ; and that we have 
been wrong hitherto in putting these words before them in the 
ridiculously easy and intelligible shape they have been accus- 
tomed to. * ^ ^ 

The readers of Indian history will find some well-known wordS> 
and names transformed: musnud, guddee, doulul, become 
maenad, gadi, daulat ; the affixes poor, nuggur, gurh, gurhee, 
droog, become pur, nagar, garh, garhi, drug. Tippoo will be 
fifu, and Poona Puna; the Peshwa's Ctommander-in-Chief 
Htirree Punt will appear m Bari Pant ; the Goorkhas ^wUl be 

' - 

^ Not with entire accuracy ; in tiously chaxgiog any syetm with the 
this as in the other there is laughable misrepresentaiioue of Xn^ 

Stitt loom (or miBpronunojis.tion of hk dian words we sometimes meet with* 
«and but not so as to isrevent the 2^ system and no teaching will give 
word bfing undotstood. a man an ear if he has none, or make 

t We Should b^are of incau** another eecumte who is carmm 
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Ourk/iaft, and the Rajpoots Rajputs. We see Mooltan* I)cgioning 
to appear as Midtan, and people will soon be giving it the sound 
they already give to Sultan.^ They will have to unlearn some 
other names of places and peojfile up in that <iujirter, which they 
know ROTnething about from the past history of the Punjab (Panjdb 
wo are told is the right thing) and from the occasional reports 
they hoar of disturbances oii that frontier ; — Moolraj, SooruJ 
Koond, Bunnoo and the Bunnoochees, the Tlinll, the Murreos 
and Boogtees, the Khuttuks, the Mahsood Wuzeerees, &o, niu#t 
now become known as Mwlrdij, Suraj Kmid, liinu and the lian'd- 
chis, the Tliatl, the Maris and Bugtis, Khatiaks, Maksud Waziris, 
and so on, Wlien people used to read about the Hindoos and 
the Indus, these names were very bitelligibly distinct. Now they 
• will have the and the Indus, ahd it will be apparent to 

acute readers in Kiigland that the former is only an accidental 
cockneyfication of the name of the river. 

People in England s^s well as in India who have occasion to 
dip into Indian official papers, are acqnaiiitod with many of our 
revenue technicalities and other terms, as usl, ruhhee, hhuree/^ 
Imgha, tehseel, vukeel, nuzool, hinoougo, chowdree, &c., and 
they are never likely to mispronounce them if they find them 
in these forms. They are not quite so safe with asl, rabiy feharif, 
bigha, tahsil, vakil, nazul, hanungo, ehaudJiri, &c. 

The names of articles of Indian produce and manufacture with 
which a Aimber of people in England, visitors to the International 
Exhibitions and others, have become acquainted, as diifree, kum- 
mul, Rampoor chuddur, pugree, puitoo, puskm, dosoottco, nyn- 
sookh, &c., will not be so readily named when they are 
labelled dari, kamal, Bampur chadar, pagvi, patu,* pashm, 
nainsukh, and so on. 

There are Indian words identical in sound, witli English words 
(not connected at all in meaning) j and it seems a piece of 
needless perversity to give them different vowels from the English 
wprds when they are written in English letters. Would an 
ordinary English reader readily understand, or even believe 
that sacA, andar, ham, fan, are really meant to be pronounced 
exactly like the English such, under, hum, fun ; that aur, 
$au, baund,* nau, represent the sounds of the Er^lish our, sow, 
bound, now ; that kul, but, $ut, pur, aie to be sounded co6l, b6ot, 
sbot* poor; and pir, Ml, ehir, dip, like peer, keel, cheer, deep ? 
Does not an English reader nattiraily say, if they are iwieaut to 
pronounced so by us in England, why are they not spelt so ? If you 
wish us not to pronounce them rightly, your method is excellent^ 

^ 

In sesne diotioniuies \he first syllable. 

tUswoi^ is aiarl^ . 

1 T 
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Now we^arc told that all will become easy bye and byo, whoti 
every body lias boon tiained to the new fashion, Perliapa, But 
why use a system which needs instructions when you have anotlier 
which needs none ? Howoveri people are to be trivned, the 
Kngljsh people^ in India first, and through them ovu* friends at 
home. The considoiatitm of this subject of traiiflng to the use 
of the new system has given rise to a suggestion that a grand oppor- 
tunity is aft'orded to tlu* Government of India of reviving and 
^stabli/^hing on a sound basis a method of spelling our own lan- 
guage which was unsuccessfully attempted, some years ago, in 
England The people of England did not discern its merits, 
^'liey Avill he brought to appreciate them now. The. Fimeiic Nuz 
Jive<l before its tune. Jts time has now come, and the Indian 
Government will set it on its feet again, in improved form. If the, 
method adopted for Indian woids (it has been reasoned), is really 
the best inode of representing the sounds of the Indian words, then 
it would well represi ut also the sounds of other words. And if we 
would try it on familiar English words in 'daily use, wo sliould all 
soon become' acrustoined to it, ami abb* to use it easily for reading 
and spelling Indian words The practical part of tlic suggestion, 
as it has come to us, is that home enterprising Kalkatta publisher 
should bring out a new fonetic Knhiri Buk, to be put into tho 
hands of tho English ladies in India ; under whose inlluence and 
guidance wc shall be soon all reconciled to the Italian flavour that 
IK to be given to our familar English vowels, in tho new mode of 
serving the old dishes. 

Seriously, can we English not be allowed to retain, in the Eng- 
lish spellings of Indian names, for ordinary purposes and or 
dinary yeaders, the most ordinary usage of the English letters ? 
Educated people liavc, of course, no great difficulty in appro-- 
heudiijg Die Jonesian spelling with the help of the key, and 
in agreeing to c?\\ e a n sun, and so on, according to a 
melhod arbitrarily determined and accepted for certain purposes. 
And they can iwe this method, and <lo use it, for those purposes, 
~for purposes of scientific precision, and where accuracy *11* 
showing tiie exact spelling of the words m the original lauguapfcs 
is imporlant But no one can honestly say that the spoiling 
really represents to him, or will represent to his» countrymen 
generally, tb^ sounds which it is assumed to represent. Or 
that for the ordinary purposes for which Indian proper^ names 
roQ[uiro to ^be written, it is important to secure scientific accuracy, 
and indicate the letters which form tbc word in the original. 

There ^re purposes for which this is required, as there are 
purposes for which sdentificnceurp.cy of other kinds, and the tiso 
* of HCieptific forms or words, apro needful ; and there are persons 
pumiitH oj whose duties requii'o the use of those forms fo* 
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<ho«c purposes. Bat to Tnaintain a scioutific systeiu of »trfwislitera- 
tion on ordinary occasions, when this precMsion is not asiuLred, 
would be something like making constant use of terms belonging 
to tlie various sciences, in ordiifary publicayons and correspon- 
dence ; calling, for instance, our trees and flowers ity thoir botanica 
names, and giving to familiar substances their chemical designa- 
tions. To do this when the occasion does not roijuire it, would, 
to tlie generality of liearers, be a liindrance and not a ludp. 'J'bo 
scientific terms, no <kmbt, arc more precise and accurate^; and, 
to scientific men, they coiiwey that dc^jlinite uJt'a of tlie tiling 
spoken of which the purposes of science lecpiiie. And so with 
a precise scientific represent aiou of Indian names and other 
words, for purposes which reipnre this. But should we not think 
,ifc sometliing more than pedantic, ueedKss, and ina]>f»(>piiato, to 
use unfamiliar but scientifically accurate, insttvid ol common and 
g<Mi<*rally understood, words, in daily oidinary willing, and m 
pidibcalums dc^aling witli cotuiuon aflaiis, and intended for the 
general public ? 

We are quite accustomed, in other things, to tlie use both ol 
simple and familiar e.^piessions in the oidinary business of daily lif(‘, 
and also, at the same time, of scientific language for tlie iniliatt‘d, 
and for tocimical re(|uiremeiits. The man wlio wiiles Fehrin iti 
his hospital reluriis, and OL Ittchi. and Ptilo. Ehei comp, in his 
piescriptioiis, can say Feoet^ and Uasfor Oil, and Ji/tabaib, in writ- 
ing a popular Uepoit. He does not leekon it any gioafc condes- 
cension to vulgar prejudices, to put the names in the most fami- 
liar and readily appiehendcd form. Ho would not think of 
doing any thing else. For special pin poses and special poisons 
be uses the technical forms , but m a wuting ml ended, for the 
public he puts things in the way best “ understanded of the 
people."' If, for certain scientific pui poses and scumtific men, it ia 
desirable, (as it is,) to put Indian names m a sliape belonging to 
an arbitrary, uniform, locognised systcan, by wliicli tlie exact 
spelling in the original can bo correctly exliihited, then to use 
tins method, eveu though it puts some words in strange shapes, 
little likely to bo understood by the unlearned, is, for those parpo- 
ses, right and proper. If wo must even write names like Viulvud- 
din arui Fatkgarh in such papeis, y<'twc know thatjgenotal readers 
will much better comprehend SmiduA^-ood-deen ana Futlefigui^ft ; 
ahd thi|5 latter form we should adopt in papers for general readers, 
thtmgh the other may be suited for tlie learned, ^IJhe cheuMst 
gives lavddnum to the public, and reserves his timt, opiL for the 
profession. It is, of course, a very different tiling, having two 
Ways, a scientific and a popular# of representing the same 
But the princijile is the same, Ttftj scion tlie forms, iu each case/ 
hive their technical pmposes to servos; but, fpr tUe*publid, that 
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which IS most readily apprehended is required, not that which 
is most piecise and best adapted for special technical purposes. 
Let not familiar forms, and iacilities which are due to the public, — 
nulearned and learned alike, — he sacrificed to scientific require- 
ments or .quah^sclfentific fancies. 

We find among the men who are most strong, in'different depart- 
ments of learning, those who most readily recognise the secondary 
place to be assigned, in geneial publications, to the demands of the 
[earned, — the precedence to be given to the needs of the far laiger 
public.* No one will question the capacity or the the oriental scho- 
larship of Sir Henry Elftot or Sir William Muir. It was not any 
difficulty, or peisonal trouble or inconvenience in using the more 
Strictly accurate learned system that prompted their expressed 
views with icgard to th^ most suitable general mode of rcpiesent-^ 
ing Indian words. Others there are who see no need for a simple * 
system for general use. They perfectly understand a system of 
accuiate transhteiaiion, they have become used to it in their 
scientific pursuits, it suits them, they Hke it, they are persuaded 
that others can learn it with a little trouble ; and with tiuth they 
say that it gives a more correct rendering of the exact form of the 
original words. But, if there is any soundness in our opening 
remarks, this is not what is wanted. Others again are found wil- 
lingly to follow in using one of the learned methods, not because 
they are themselves men of learning, having occasion to hold fie- 
quent converse with woiks in the native languages, for hjistoiical or 
scientific rc^seaiches, but because the use of this less ordinaiy mode 
of spelling implies and stimulates some attention to matters out oi 
the ordinary com se, some approach to scientific tendencies. AihI 
otheis use it l)ecause they have been told to do so, hut without 
seeing why, or perceiving any greater resemblance to the leal - 
sound of the words in this ^spelling than in the other. 

The Ooverument of India, we must now observe, does not go the 
length of satisfying scientific requirements. A full scientific 
system of transliteration, with its vaiious marks, has this value, 
(which is indeed its primary purpose^ that the learned, who kric^v 
and understand the marks, or are furnished with the key, cau 
identify the words in the original tongues, from the mode of ex- 
hibiting them in English letters. The Government hesitates to do 
tbi^ It goes ^ certain length to meet science, but will not go all 
the way* This half-and-half system serves neither puipose fully. 

It jdoes wot satisfy the requirements of the scientific few or of the 
nnscientific ^nany ; — does not give the learned what they need for 
learned purposes, nor supply the more simple wants of the general 
puhljia Is it not very just and re^onable to say, if you agree to 
so far from a complete soientific system, so that you have 
abandoned all pietcusion to meet the wants of those who desiro 
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a representation of the exact form and spelling of the words in 
the original, would it not be wise to take the further step in 
the same direction, which would re-establish the claim to meet 
the ordinary wants of the publicjiin England as well as hi India ? 

Let our Asiatic Society here, in the yellow Nbs. of its Journal, 
write ^afar, Qutbuddin^ Path Khan, &c., which ordinary people 
Avould read more easily in the forms Suffur, Kootvb-ood-deen, and 
Futteh Khan, For orientalists and for their purposes the more 
precise forms, though of strange appearance to the uninitiated, syre 
of special use. They are, to^them, as distinctly intelligible and 
definite in their indications as, to the natiftalists, are such names as 
Motacilla alba, Helix aspersa, Solarium tuberosum, in the blue 
Nos. of the same Journal. To the vulgar herd it would be n 4 >re to 
the purpose to say wagtail, and snaih and potato ; but the more 
precise definitions have their special uses for men of science, by 
whom they are well understood. Neither the one kind of scientific ’ 
words nor tlie other is suited for use in ordinary writings for the 
unlearned public. * 

In a Gazetteer of India let us have a second colnmti showing 
the names in exact transliteration, according to an approved 
method ; but in the leading column, in which the names will be 
found by their alphabetical arrangement, let the simpler fqrms 
with English vowels be used. And the same in all other ordinary 
publications intended for general English readers. So that any of 
our friends at home to whom our letters, newspapers, reports, &c. 
&c., are sent, any readers of average intelligence, learned or un- 
learned, in all broad England, who never heard of alif, 6c, and 
pe, and have no key or competent friend at hand, may, without 
need for any of these helps, read the Indian names as easily and 
intelligibly as they read the English text. 

And now a few words with special reference to the Indian 
Gazetteers. The system of spelling above preferred for common 
use has this advantage, that it places together tl;u)se words which 
have similarly sounded first syllables (by whi<;h, for the most part, 
Words are looked for iu a book of reference). And this the system 
of the Government of India does not do. By the use it makes of 
the same vowels for different sounds, it brings together w6rds not 
associated by the ear, in virtue of similarity of first syllables ; and 
it separates words which have their first sounds^alike- Thus we 
shouJdy . iu a. Gazetteer using the new method, find Magpmr and . 
Nagpur together, Ghindioara and Cheene 0 ^ Malda fiM 
MuUikpoor^ Fulum^or and Fulwult SaH^gunga Sud 

.and Sttana, &c. &c., because in the ip 
question the first three. letters^ of each of these pairs of: 

the same; though their sound is very different. A person looking 
.for One ^ t^se names wohld not naturally exfippV to find^ 
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words having the other initial sound. It is an objection applicable, 
ot course, to dictionaries of the English language. And bj' the use 
cd one of the methods of representing Indian words, wo should 
avoid it in our Indian dictionaries ^nd Gazetteers, and so tacilitato 
reference to worfls which in themselves arc strangle, and in need 
of any help that can be given in finding them. 

Let us put it in this way. A friend in England is told of some 
one in whom he is interested being at Sukkui, or Duml)urn,(>r 
l)r'Og, ov Noorpoor. If he desire to learn something about these 
peaces from a Gazetteer,^ would be n*tuially turn to /SVi, 7>/, 
Is ill Is he not likely to bo disappointed, and to think tliat the 
names arc not in the book ? For, let us ask ourselvt's, could be 
Lavf* any expectation of finding the names he looks for, among 
voids having first syllablea spelt in tln^so latter forms ? We are 
not speaking of peojile familiar with India and Indian names, but 
of ordinauly educated English folk, using their oais and e>es 
on sounds and spellings in the manner th(‘y aie most accustomed 
to. Will (‘ven a key in the preface to the Vook soive their turn ? 

Let U8 observe also that in a dictionary in tlio piincipal, liidnm 
cbaracteis, the confusion above noticed would not occur The woids 
having first syllables of the same sound would conic* together 
and those of dissimilar sound would bo apart, each in their own 
place. Nuijgur would not be near Nagpoor, or Sectupoor near 
Hi tana. 

Is It not a just conclusion that for I ndmn Gact^ffeers sensible 
course followed by Sir Henry in his (ilossaiy is th.it 

which should be adc'pted? Let us have the scientific and 
accurate spelling, for the persons and jiurposes rec^uinng it ; 
and let vs have it really, conectly, completely, accoiding to 
an approved system. But let this be the sc*cond foim of tlu* 
name. 'l'lu»y are comparatively few who need it, and few tl»e 
purposes for wliich it is required. Let tlie first form of the 
words, the form according to which they are ranged in English 
alphabetical order, •be adapted to the comprehemsion of the 
many. Let it Ih?, as in the ‘'Supplemental Glossary/* tho 
form which is in agreement with the most ordinary English 
pronuuciatioiA of the letters, which has, as Sir Henry ISlliot says, 
“the inorit of ^nabliug an Englishman to pronounced a word in 
^ Rueb a manner as to make it easily comprehended by the Natives 
“ of Hiudooiitan/* It is tho form according to which an educated 
EujfUsUmau, generally speaking, would naturally write the words 
on hearing them spoken ; the form by which English speaking 
people, 4it$arned and unlearned, can most readily find the word 
they sank, on reference tp the spelling which, to them, represents tho 
sound. And in all ordinary writftigs and publications lot us keep 
to this ratter, the fepaUiar and (to English people) uatui’ol Ibruu 
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The matter is not unimportant. We shall create a still greater 
ropugnance to Indian subjects, at home, and diminish yet fur- 
ther the sctanty interest lelt in them, if we make Indian names 
more 8 tf an go, and less- easily read and written. 

^ Ihis seems to^ be the kind of result at which, ^ if our reasoning 
IS just, we arrive. In ordinary publications for English readers, 
the most customary use of the English letters, in the popular 
manner, with uniformity of application, facilitates right pronuncia- 
tion of words read, and easy representation of words heard ; apd 
this without key, or directions, or distinctive marks not in use 
in our language. The other method requires instructions, requires 
accents, gives unfamiliar sounds to familiar letters, and thus can- 
not be used without error or doubt by the uniustructed. Is the 
general adoption of such a system conyeuient ? Is it expedient ? 
Js it wise ? Is it reasonable ? 



Art. yilL — independent .section.* . 

OUR COMMERCIAL EXPLOITATION OF THE 
INDIAN POPULATIONS.t 

(I.) — Its Statics 

• 

“ Jn India all thp noc^ <^r.)erate Itf v^hiri andden fortune is arqniri'd ; oi 
“ mhfffand are opm displayed in the renj same persons the nmtes ivliieh 
dispense Imeditary wealth. Afnoed in Knijland, the destroyers oj the nobditif 
“ and gentry of a whole kingdom will find the hist vompany in this nation at a 
board of elegante and hospitidity. Here thi vuinn factv rer and hudiand- 
man will bless the Just and pH Actual hand that in India has torn the cloth 
from the looni^ or tort sted the scanty portion of rice and salt from the 
“ peasant of Bengaf ot wrung from hitii tht eery opium in which he forgot 
oppressions and his oppressors. Thty many into your JamilieSj they 
''enter into your senate ; thei/ ease yotn esfftfe^ Jby loans^ they raise thesr 
mine by demand ; they cherish and protect uonr lelations which he keary 
** on your patronage f and there i^ sea i cel y a house in the kingdom that does 
"not feel some coniern and iutei’est that male all nform of our Eastern 
" gooernment appear officioun and disgastintp and on the whole a most 
" discouraging attempt. In such an attempt you hurt those who arc ah'e 
" to return I indness or to resent injui'y. Jt ifou succeed^ you snre those who 
" emmof so much asgire you thanks. All these thing's show the df/heuity 
" of the work ue hart on hand, but tliei/ show its necessitif too. OUK INDIAN 
UOVEKNMKNT 18 IN ITS BEST STATE A caUE VANCE.” 

• Burke. 

I N conducting the following examination into the export and 
import trade of Britibli India, I sliall <letenninc, first, its 
«^aiic8or fts condition at some given period of time ; ami secondly, 
its dynamics or its <lovelopnicrjt tlirougli successive jicriods. I 
shall, so to speak, take first a lateral and then a vertical section 
of Indian Oomtnerce. 

beginning with the statics I shall examine I'* the export, and 
2" the import trade.* , « 

There is no text upon which Englishmen connected with India 
enlarge more frequently or more exuJtingly in their incessant 
exhortations towards fearless borrowing and spending, ^than that 
of the long array of Indian exports. ** Why, India exports every 
“ year as much as 6fty-^sevea millions sterling of produce, and in 
" one j^ear, 1864-6^5 (the xenith of the cotton trade owing to tho 
** American Wbr), the sale proceeds of India's export goods touched 

r ■ 

* Sej? the Editorial Note at the nanoial Deiiartment, Calcutta, 1B72. 
last ef thi» Uetfiew. • , JFitiance and llevenue Accounts of 

t Trad^ s.nd Navigation Eetumsof British India. Published by the Ft-* 
British lu<Ua» Pubikh^jd by the Fi* nSucial Department, Cakatta> 1871^., 
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“ the figure of seventy millions sterling/' The recital of this vast 
sum, not less than a fourth of the export trade of Great Britain 
and Ireland, leaves an impression with reader or listener that 
India possesses a like proportiga of wealth, that India is in 
possession of fixed capital and of current earnings which bear 
something like»an English ratio to these stupendous outgoings. 

That is not so. A large portion of these fifty-seven millions 
sterling of exports represents sales made under coercion and under 
all the commercial disadvantage involved in coercion. The goods 
thus forcibly transferred are the cost of foreign rule ; they forln 
the tribute of India to her alien or abscAitee rulers. Jndia may 
or may not receive a full equivalent, but whatever conclusion one 
may form on that question — an entirely separate question, — it can- 
not undo the actual fact of the tribute. ^Accordingly, if any one seek 
to demonstrate that India is prospering under and because of foreign 
rule, he must make a sufficient deduction on this account from his 
enumeration of Indian exports, for otherwise he wdll be committing 
the fallacy of roiteratir/g the fact of foreign Government as being 
itself proof of the benefit therefrom. 

What then is the cost of foreign rule to India? Let us see how 
the Loudon Treasury of the Indian Exciie<|uer is filled, and how 
it is emptied. Let us examine the nature of tlie “ Home " or London 
charges of that Governinont which rules without being domiciled 
in India. Let us also range several years for comparison, so as 
to narr(vv the risk of incompleteness of view to a minimum or to 
zero (p, 144?, Finance and Revefiiue Accounts) — 



Mecelpts of the *' or London Treasury, 
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Let Hf? examine the nature of these several items of I^eceipts. 

The item Home Receipts'* represents mere incidental 
deductions upon vast disbursements, mere casual and infinitesimal 
sets-off against payments of enoripous magnitude. 

The a^ond item of Receipts headed “ Amour^ received from 
H.M's fremury and other Public Departments'' purports to 
represent repayment from the English to the Indian Exchequer 
of certain charges, all of which had been thrown provisionally, and 
some of which had been fastened absolutely, on the Indian revenues. 
This is in accordance with a most objectionable system* where- 
by the Indian Exchequer is compelled to conduct Afghan, Persian, 
Chinese, Abyssinian or other expeditions, and thus in the first 
instance to bear the whole cost for the time being, and in the 
second instance to bear a vast proportion af the cost, or it may be 
the entire cost for good and all. This system is not only iniquitous 
in principle, but it is also most objectionable in practice, inas- 
much as it disperses responsibility and so far evades control. 
The details of the re-imbiirsements, so far as these have been dis- 
closed, are set forth in the following Table which will give some idea 
of the extent to which the Indian is made to minister to the Eng- 
lish Exchequer. How little vigilance is exercised on behalf of 
Indian tax-payers may be surmised from the laxity of that audit 
(if, indeed, Parliamentary proceedings over Indian budgets may be 
dignified with the name of auditing), which, passes a charge of five 
or six millions sterling for the Abyssinian Expedition in the lump, 
and admits charges for a “ late^*^ China Expedition so many years 
after date. 
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Total ... 306, 93«. 60,232^ lu6,881 106,565 169,575 1,253,722 5,240,382i 1,517,373 
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Returning to the first Table, I must ask a careful cc/fasideration 
for the very instructive process which is betokened by the Hdnl 
class of Home Receipts, namely, “ Supplies from Indian The pro- 
cess is really this : — ^The Secretaty of State first reckons, with more 
or less accuraijy, the amount which he expects to need for his 
London payments during the succeeding year, and then he adver- 
tises from time to time for tenders of drafts upon India. He 
wishes to place so or so many millions of Indian money in London, 
and accordingly ho invites those London merchants or bankers 
trading with the East who nftiy be wishing to place London money 
in India to compete with each other for his drafts upon India. 
He fixes a certain reserved or minimum rate of so many pence 
in London for each rupee which he will make over in India, 
and lie invites merchants to bid against each other by tender 
at or over this rate. Those whose tenders are highest and are 
accepted, pay the stipulated amount of gold, &c., into the Bank 
of England, to the credit of the Secretary of State, and they 
receive his drafts upon India. Those drafts are then sent by 
post to the mercantile correspondents in Calcutta, Madras, or 
Bombay, as the case may be, are there presented to and’^ cashed 
by the Government at the Presidency Treasuries, and the proceeds 
are devoted to the purchase of exports from India consigned to 
the original London merchants or to some creditors of these London 
merchants. 

Thus,\he Secretary of State, in return for so many millions of 
pounds i^terling needed for his Londou disbursements, finds Englifsh 
merchants in so many krors of inpees at Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras. How does the Secretary of State do so? He orders 
the Governor-General to empty Indian Treasuries to that amount, 
and to fill them again out of Indian taxes. These drawings of 
the Secretary of State form d grotesque chapter in the English 
Gospel of Free Trade, those glad tidings which shall be unto all 
peoples ; but I reserve this subject for the dynamics or historical 
jreview of the compulsory export trade of In(iia. For the present 
1 shall only observe that the rates of exchange obtained from 
time to time by the Secretary of State vary according to his financial 
position for the time being. For he is the most important nego« 
tiator witif the East» and his cash in band or b|s cash in imme- 
diate prospect are the most important items in anv exchange 
calculation c^ European business with the East Further tbo 
rates vary according to the commercial vicissitudes pi the parti« 
cular time» for example, the existing rates of discount English and 
Indian ; the scarcity or abundance of floating money within imme- 
diate call in England or India ; the condition of general meiWntile 
credit at the time ; the past r^ults and the present prospects 
the Indian trade outward and homeward the relative p^portion 
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and Uic ii^trin^ic character of the imports into and the exports 
from India under actual negotiation at the time being. 

The fourth heading of Receipts of the Homo Treasury is that 
deplorable item of “ debt incurred^* that register of millions 
after millions of lioney which are borrowed and spent without 
any definite potion whatsoever as to who is to pay the interest 
charge, and how long or wherewithal, and who is to re-pay the 
principal. It represents only a part, not the whole, of tho recur- 
ring entry of our clironic deficit, and in so far it forms the periodi- 
cal record of our failure, tho annual condemnation of our empire 
in India. ^ 

The fifth and last item of feeceipts entitled ^^Indian Raihvays 
and other Guaranteed Companies^' calls for some explanation. 
It has been the practice wi^h those guaranteed Companies, whoso 
interests as Indian mortgagees arc watched by the London Direc- 
torates, to raiso money as they find convenient within their 
statutory powers of borrowing, and pay it into the credit of the 
Secretary of State at the Bank of England, whereupon they at 
once acquire a claim to the interest thereon. They expend tho 
same, about two fiftlis in EnglarKl and Ihrec-fifths in India, at 
their discretion as to progress. In all these arrangements these 
Dii*ectoratcs possess the initiative, which means the substantial, 
control, for the nominal post-apdit of the Government is prac- 
tically futile. These Directorates, acting for tho Railway mort- 
gagees who are alnmst all resident in England, have « the real 
control of their incomings and outgoings, b\it it is the people of 
India (who are the nominal mortgagors) that bear the real respon- 
sibility. Now, of this Railway capital thus raised and paid into 
the Bank^of England, about two-fifths, as I said, is disbursed in 
England on nails, lolling-stock. coal, freight, &c, in that enormous 
patronage which these obscure .Directorates enjoy within tho 
privacy of their Lou<lon parlours. The remain<ler, say three-fifths, 
(for the prpportion of Railway capital raised in India is infinitc- 
simal), is spent by^tiho Secretary of State on tho Horae or London 
charges of the Indian Government. Thus, the Secretary of Statu 
spends these Railway balances in London, and orders the Governor- 
. General to place a corresponding amount at the disposal of the 
Bailiyny era^oyds in India, and thereafter to replenish «the Indian 
Tri^uries out <rf debt charged to India. 

The Bsslway accounts, unlihe those drawings technically so 
caljsdoi whose fluctuating rates I have just spoken, are adjusted 
a flsed rajSs of OKchange, namely, 1e. )0<2. per rupee or nominal 
th^t is to say, at a loss of one pentiy on the shilling or 8j| per 
coni., in other wotds for every *JP100 paid by a Guaranteed 
Oompany in^h the Secretary of Stated Troasuiy, and 
^ him iu J{|(Ouilou,.\he Indian people arc reqiiired to make 
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over J?1 08-10, or more correctly Ks. 1,000-14-6 ia. India. Over 
and above this the Indian people arc obliged to find the Companies 
in land free of charge, also in affixed minimum rate of dividend, 
and in *luany other comfortable privileges. Hi^w far this state 
of things is in accordance with the professed principles of free trade, 
and with the moral sense of mankind as to the proper respon- 
sibility of capitalists, — I shall not now stop to enquire. The loss 
by exchange alone which has thus been charged to India daring 
the last twenty years, amounts now to aliout .£‘4,000,000. Tfie 
aggregate loss on the gitarautee of tmnual interest amounts 
now to about £.^17,000,000. In former days it was often put 
forth that the loss by exchange, amounting, as I have said, to 
now some £,’4,000,000, would ultimately be recouped by a con- 
verse gain on re-cxchaugc when the railways would come to 
repay tlioir subsidy of guaranteed interest, say £?1 7,000,000, and 
when the railways would come to share with the Qovernmont 
their surplus proHts. • 

Profits ! Surplus profits ! on Indian Railways ! 

Such, then, are the ways and means by which the “ Harm ” 
Treasury of the Indian people in London is annually filled. Let 
us SCO now the nature of the charges upon which that Treasmy 
is annually emptied. (P. 145, Finance and Revenue Accounts) 
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Tot 4I, 13,041,577 18.907,849 11,856,015 13.701, 36l’ 15,132,603 17,154,485 16,870,276 17,755,319 
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The nature arid the magnitude of these several items call for 
serious reflection. India, it will be seen, is required to maintain 
an army of such a strength as to be able at any time to lend a 
military force in China or Abyssinia or wherever British prestige, 
that is to say .the interests of British Commerce, may seem to 
bo menaced. It is futile to protend that Britain makes full 
payment to India for this hire of Indian troops if she pays, (when 
she does pay at all,) the wages and the food of the regiments 
for the few months when she takes over their services. "A veri- 
table refund of cost to Indlh would inclnde not only charges for 
the time being but also a heavy charge for previous cost of 
organisation and for subsequent cost of pension list. No doubt 
Mr. Gladstone was quite right when he made rejoinder to Mr. 

• Fawcett about the Abyssinian expeditioh money, that per contra 
the British Exchequer received no a<leqnate reimbursement from 
India for the services of the Brilisli army and navy. Tlie fact 
is, the English doniinian of India is a waste of power injurious 
to the English tax-payer as well as to the Indian. At the same 
time, inasmuch as the British tax-payer has the option of 
terminating the arrangement, while the Indian tax-payer although 

. the poorer has no choice whatsoever in the matter, the former 
deserves little pity for his own folly, but the latter merits the 
deepest sympathy ioxhis helpless pli^dit. 

The London, or as they are signiticautly called the “ Home 
charges t)f the absentee Gove^’iainent of India, amount at pre.sent 
ill nett figures to no less than IMS, 000, 000 a year. In order 
to understand what tlieso and like enumerations of Indian taxa- 
tion really denote, one must consider that, whatever may bo 
their potential cajiacity, yet an acre of Indian soil does •actually 
yield not more but less food and less raiment than an aero of Eng- 
lish soil does. When one trafislates rupees into pounds, one 
must also make a consideration for the poverty of India similar 
to that which was indicated in the following words by that great 
IJnglishman of our time to whom alone of ourliving countrymen 
posterity will award the name of statesman. ** I would ask the 

• House,” said John Bright in 1853, “ to imagine that all steam- 

engines and all applications of mechanical power wore banished 
from this ioimtiy (Great Britain); that we were utterly dependent 
upon mere manual labour. What would you think if the Chin- 
** cellor of the Exchequer, under such circumstances endeavoured 

, ** to levy the sumo taxation which is now borne by the couutrji^ t 
From one end of India to the other, with very trifling except* 
lions, there is no such thing as a steam'^engine ; but thili ngor 
population without a steam-bnmne, without anything like , 
rate tools, are called upon to hear, I will venture to s^, the 
** very heaviest taxation under which any poepte ever snifered 

1 W . 
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with the* Ntune means of paying it Yet the whole of this 
“ money, raised from so poor a population, which wotild in India 
“ buy four times as much labour, and four times as much of the 
“ productions of the country as it would obtain in England, is 
not enough to keep the establishments of the^ Oorernmeut ; 

“ for, during the last sixteen years the Indian Obvemment has 
“ borrowed ^16,000,000 to pay the dividends to the proprietors in 
“ England.” When Mr. Bright uttered these words of rebuke, 
the taxation of British India was onl^ h(?28,000,000. That taxa- 
tion has since “ risen," being interpreted means that tax- 

ation has since been painfully screwed up to i?49,000,000, and 
still it is not enough. 

But this consideration of the difference of effectual monetary 
power of the rupee in India and the florin in England makes 
the problem still more diflicult to solve. This other and all 
but ii resoluble function makes the quantity still more difficult to 
grasp. In order to give some idea of wha( 3,000,000 a year of 
” Home ” charges really means to the Indian people, I must have 
recourse again to that same solitary English statesman of our day. 
He was speaking, as his earnestness will ef itself show, to an 
audience more worthy than the loungers of the House of Com- 
mons. 

"1 believe that I understate the sum when I say that, in the 
“ phrsuit of this will-o'thc-wisp (the liberties of Europe and 
** the l)aiancc of power), there has been extracted from thA industry 
" of the people of this tmall island [in the 1 7th, ISth and 19th 
<* centuries] no less an amount than .£’2,000, 000,000 sterling. 
" 1 cannot imagine how much d£?2,000, 000,000 is, and therefore 
I shalhnot attempt to make you comprehend it I presume it is 
“ something like those vast and incomprehensible astronomical 
“ distances with which we have* lately been made familiar ; but 
however familiar, we feel that we do not know one bit more 
" ai>out them than we did before. When I try to think of that 
“ sum of ^,000,000,000, there is a sort of vision passes before 
“ my mind’s eye. I see your peasant labourer delve and plough, 
** BOW and reat^ sweat beneath the summer's sun, or grow prema- 
tnrelv old before the winter’s blasti I see your noble me- 
“ chanio, with^bis manly oountenance an4 his matebless skill, 
" toiling at bench or bis forge. I see one of the workers 
** in our £tot(||rie8 in t|ie NorUr, a woman, » girl it npty be, 
*' w^ntle iM| 4 good, as m$ny of them ar«» as your idstet* are, . 

intent unoh the sfuodle, whose levolutioss am so 
WlMt iibal' ^be eye mits altogether to detect them, or watching 
** fllit il^aiihg Smlgtof the ttnrmgtng ehuttle, I ttam again to 
U 1 portion of your popdlgtioh, which, 'plunged In mines, 

** a sun W«8 made,’ and I see the amh imo brldgs up from 
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the secret chambers of the earth the elemeats of« the riches 
** and greatness of his country. When I see all this, I have 
“ before me a mass of produce and wealth which I am no more 
** able to comprehend than I am that cf 2,000,000,000 of which 
I have spoken ; but I behold in its full propoution the hideous 
error of youf Governments, whose fatal policy consumes in some 
cases a half, never less than a third, of all the results of that 
industry which Qod intended should fertilise and bless every 
“ home in England, but the fruits of which are squandered 
^ in every part of the surf%3e of the globe, without producing the 
** smallest good to the people of England!*' 

Those military expeditions in Europe, for which the English 
people have been thus burdened with annual taxes and loaded 
with perpetual debt, corresponded mapy of them in the profligacy 
of their origin and the wastefulness of their management 
to those expeditions and annexations in India, Afghanistan, 
Persia, China, and Abyssinia which have resulted in a debt of 
J?100,000,000, charged for the present to the populations of India. 
Tho former device of resorting to warfare in Europe for out-door 
relief to the British aristocracy, and the later device of resorting 
to warfare in Asia for rates-in-aid to the British plutocracy, 
both belong to that same system of government or conspiracy 
in the interests of a caste of birth and a hierarchy of wealth which 
has been worthily and frequently rebuked by our living tribune 
of the people* The age of chivalry has gone, and the age of 
** sophists, economists, and calculators has succeeded," but there 
has been one public man among us worthy of the country of 
Cromwell, one from whom no metaphysics about wages-fuud, sup-* 
ply and demand, nor all the other quackery of a pretended science 
could shroud the hearts of living men that labour and 'are heavy 
laden. If the language which JMir. Bright has adopted for England 
could be suitably translated into its Indian equivalent, we should be 
enabled to form some adequate conception of what i?l 8,000,000 
a year of Indian taxes expended in Lonjjlon really denotes 
to the Indian populations. But it would need a master-mind 
like this own to transpose the key of bis regret over poverty in Eng- 
land to the deeper tones of a lamentation over misery in India* 

The yaung men of our time, who have hardly known of John 
Bright except as the Bight Honourable membst of a Cabinet|t 
wilT fyoA it diBScult to form any adequate conception of the 
envious, mge with which he was sjwiaued* day after day ^ and 
after year, at the instance of an efiete pafticiate and a 
demoralised phitocmey. For was he not the inipiotM Bnftm 
wretch, the novm homo yrho, baying no ancestry to Spi^^ioiE 
and no university degree at alH had, ndverth^less, mesun^ ito 
real stateoraft M i|,it were not, indeed, a mysienous 
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for Brahms^us and for otlier twice-born castes? If the young 
men of ouv time would know^, as in view of the impending times 
of our national trouble they certainly ought to know, what is 
the kind of treatment that a statesman must be preparecj, to face 
at the hands of at press shameleHs because anonymous, then let 
them look back among other things at those wedkly summaries 
of the views of good society exhibited in tlie cartoons and 
lampoons upon John Bright and Abraham Lincoln that shock the 
casual explorer of old volumes of Punch. But there is no need 
to go so far. Have we not all he^jad it with onr ears last year 
when a few carpenters arAi masons gave Paris such a government 
as Paris had never enjoyed before ? * How convulsed was all good 
society, fashionable, castellated and coroneted society, throughout 
Europe, when those Parisiqn artisans presumed even to penetrate 
the very mysteries, the inania arcana of finance itself, and 
administered with an economy and a success to which Mr. 
Gladstone or Sir Bichard Temple can never dare to aspiie ! And 
yet the highest official pay under that Coinhiuue of imperishable 
renown was only Rs. 200 a month, -£^240 a year. In our own coming 
season of English tribulation with its reckoning of J?2o0,()00,()00 
of discredited Indian Securities, when the helm of the State shall 
have fallen from the incompetent hands of rhetorical drivellers, 
may the ranks of the English people yield a ruler with the fear- 
lessness of Delescluzo, and a financier with the lectitudo of 
Joutde, heroic statesmen with a single eye to duty, wko in the 
hour of our sore need will care little for calumny as did 
Abmham Lincoln and John Bright 

Putting aside the verbose metaphysics of political economy 
about exchanges, we come upon this solid fact. What actually 
defrays these annual “Homo"' charges of i? 13,000,000 is that 

S ortiou of each season's industry in India which has to be 
eported to England or to some customer of England, in order 
to procure an acquitiunce of tbiK annual demand upon India 
made by the Que^ of England, A compulsory forestalment 
of 1 3,000,000 a year in an export business of J?57,000,00(f 
is surely a peculiarity which deserves careful attention. Further, 

* It wiU be Icikg befoie PsrUamen-* the latighing stock of# Abahs and 
^ lary GovernmenU at either Wesi^ tlezebek but at the same tome sbpqk^ 
or VemuiUes yield any reform iogallthe woU-bred and dilettante 
eh worthy as the muro of the society of the day throughout tlie fa- 
VOndOme. Tlmt solemn ebionablo quarter ol Jerusalem, tom 
m dr natoouarpuri&oation, in fulftb down the artistic altar to Obemosh 
nitoirii iifJNhe the abomination of * Moab, and the 

Vmi/L ito SM no jparallel in the neighbouring aUsr to Ashtoroth the 
hi|tery elnoe the ti^e when aboWatiuii 4 SWon, ^'lust hatd 

«i issaAte 
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let it be considered that Indian producers have no^r/a-days no 
other staples of industry, uo other means of di^harging their 
annual payments tlian agricultural, ra>v, unmanufactured, bulky 
produce.^ Let it be considered ako that the assessment of Home 
Charges is fixed by the Secretary of State, aiJtl that the place 
of discharge is London ; and consequently that Indian tax*payers 
have to limit their choice of staples to such produce of their 
soil, as will, after a long voyage, bo acceptable in England or in 
some foreign country indebted to England. ^ ^ 

Here my reader will J^vc anticipated mo in bethinking 
himself of other compulsory exports frdm India besides those 
which represent the Secretary of State's annual and increasing 
lien. The English officials, like the English Government of India, 
have their home out of India, and they, also have their private 
Home Charges/' A large portion of officjial pay drawn in India 
out of Indian taxes is necessarily remitted and spent out of India, 
and this practically constitutes a further drain upon whatever 
produce is harvested evdry year in India. Those English consum- 
ers may or they may not render a full equivalent to the Indian 
producers. Tiiat is a separate question,* and no answer to that 
can affect the actual fact of the consumption itself. 

Is there any possibility of estimating the amount of this further 
drain on Indian industry? There are figured estimates which 
purport to assess both directly and indirectly the whole of that 
drain onp her resources which India has to suffer, because she is 
governed by aliens and absentee^. Were it not for such estimates, 
there arc many people who would never appreciate the difficulties 
of the Indian situation, nor obtain definiteness to ideas and mis- 
givings otherwise misty. Apart from this service which these 
estimates confer, they have little to commend them for * intrinsic 
accuracy. • 

The standard of measure, as I shall bye and bye show, is utterly 
inadequate. Yet it does help to indicate that there is a difficulty 
at all to be solved, and therefore 1 proceed (o quote one or two 
of the more carefully considered estimates. 

First of all 1 take an estimate framed in 1868 by Mr. Bobert 
Knight, Editor of the Iindian Scowmist, an estimate which was 
pubfisbed' in Vol. ZI. of the East India Association's Journal, 
Mngland'a FinamiaA with Indw^ page « 

Xudia, from the double misfortune of being at case a 
poor oountiy, and a country governed by strangers wl^se 

^ Jn 1607, and idso a brief exposition of 

(TrUbuer & ()o0 will be found a de^ general nature of the 
mcnstiation of the fact that ought to* be instituted by 

consumers do render an ade* ^Britain toweids tndih. 
quaie equivalent to Indian producers. 
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“ administration is not only very costly but marked by all the evils 
" of obnntteirTH, has been nnabje to construct her railway system 
“ out of indigenous capital, but has hud to borrow three-fourths of it 
“ (^0,000,000) at 6 per cent. • The result is that she h^a now to 
“ remit ^3,500,000 of produce every year to this country [Eng- 
“ land] as interest to her railway creditors. You trill not suppose 
“ me to to complaining of this for a moment. 1 am simply 
“ mrplaining her position ; you will see at a glance how greatly 
V tott^ her position would have been if she had had capital 
’* enough to build her railways ouA of her own resources ; and 
“ she would have had St but for the Home Charges, And the 
“ gene^ result of all this is— that whereas the total annual 
“ drain upon her resources thirty years ago was estimated at 
“ JP5,UOO,000 a year (Sir G. Trevelyan’s evidence before the Lords' , 
“ Committee, 1840), it is now not less than ^16,000,000 a year, 

" thus 

** 1. Home Charges [London expenditure of the £ 

** Indian Government] ... 6,500,000 

" 2. Private Remittances, &c [t.e., of English em- 
“ ployds in India] .. ... ... 5,000,000 

” 3. Interest upon Anglo-Indian debt which is held 
" in Britain ... ... 1,000,000 

" 4 . Interest guaranteed to Railway Shareholders 3,500,000 



Total eee i?l 6,000,000 
** Hint is to S!^, before India can now import an ounce of mlver, 
or a ton of iron, or a yard of piece goods, or a ponnd of copper, — 

“ all vital necessities to her,— ehe mnst ship year by year 
" ^16,0^,000 of her produce to England to meet onr present stand- ^ 
" ing claim upon her. Until this annually recurring drain has been ' 
** met she cannot import a sixpence worth of anything, let her 
” neotstities be what they may.” 

The papw setting forth this estimate of tiie drain upon India 
was read at a meeting of the Bast India Association inth Sir 
Bawlinson, one of the Uemben of the Home Council, 

; in the chair. It uras sulgected to the severest scratiny at the time, 

; mt was net sUbstantililly impngned either as to we 6gure% so 
] tilt 6Mtes ivent^ or ss to the genssml prbtiple of the 
; it was aRsriranIs netieed «omiiM*4ation 

ttt HKr Itfftwd tterCheeiA •then Setietary of Stile for Indis. 

I JmmAt AMooiatim^ Aptil lSe^ 

estitnile whteh I iiluill eitii is c# ^hsmeti in 1871> 
hym IMtIilaS i ibtii ifeat^uaiaa,^ who it thtt time 

io MM) ASm^tien. ^ giiM it is w 
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1. Home Charges of tbe Secretary of State 7,000,000 

2. Interest on Bailway Stock ... ... 4,000,000 

9. Private Bemittances of English employe^ 

say, 2,500 civilians covenanted and nncow- 
nanted,’ 5,000 military officers, 60,000 pri- 
vate soldiers in receipt of about i?9,000,000, 
pay. Also some minor items ... 6,000,000 

Total annual drain upon India ... i?l6,0OO,OOb 

The paper setting forth this estimate was read and discussed 

in two meetings of which Sir Charles Trevelyan, formerly of the 
Bengal Civil Service, afterwards Secretary of the British Treasury, 
Governor of Madras and Finance Minister of India, was Chairman. 
The paper seems to have elicited some murmuring at tbe meet- 
ings, and a good deal of hostile criticism in the Anglo-Indian press. 
But the general principle of the figures, so far as they went, was 
not successfully imputed. It was suggested, indeed, that these 
views as coming from a native of India savoured of edition and 
might be dangerous, the very same silly argument which we have 
all heard so often advocated for silence about absenteeism and 
about crashed out manufiactures in Ireland, as if, forsooth, it were 
the discussions about hardships and not the hardsliips themselves 
that lead to political outrages. ^ 

Tbe gland conclusion to which Mr. Knight and Mr. Naoroji led 
up their reasoning was this : tliat the Government ought to borrow 
more of London money for Indian public works, so as to enable 
India to recruit from a drain which otherwise must ultimately 
exhaust her. In other words what they urged is to pile further 
mortgage upon that existing debt which already burdens’ India so 
heavily. Mr. Knight and Mr. Vaoroji alluded to tho spectre of 
Indian famine; but those loans, which they were unwise enough 
to solicit in greater profusion, would certainly aggravate and not 
relieve the starvelings of India, for their ultiiaate and sole noit 
lesult would be to divert further field produce from consumption 
in India to consumption in England, in order to defray the new 
interest charges oominp' due in London. There is not one of 
our pttblimworks in India but costs more than it yielda 
Thesi^ then, are instances of the direct methoa<of estimatiqg by , 
a m^etaay standard, (he actual cost in which EnjgUidi rale stanas 
India. I proceed to describe tmotber, an inditcitf.’iatte»ii))tlo 
measure the annual drain upon India. The methwl in qMe 
is to set all tbe ni^iregajtee of exports car salre firom Indut 
for a long {leriod of years a^nst idl tito aggntgatMi of unporta 
into or jpurohiweB by India tbe same penod thrice pod to 
deduce mm these toe approximate amount of^ the husiiUMi ttpi^hji 
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it is supposed, would not bavc occurred, but for the English rule of 
India. 

Now, this process is certainly less faulty than those other proces- 
ses which we have just been exasnining. For spread as jit is over 
a longer porio<h of time, it approaches more nearly to the only 
scientific process in such cases, that of sociology, or the method of 
cnejuiriug according to the entirety as opposed to the process of 
political economy or the method of enquiry by the severalty.* 

^ The attempt to estimate the cost of English rule by this 

f irocess* of analysing the Custom House statistics of British 
udia, although it also is*dcioctive, as I shall presently show, is yet 
suggestive even in its defects ; and, in any case, it is instructive to 
those who have been accustomed to rely on political economy as 
a competent solution of suqji problems. 

The process is as follows : — 

When a series of Indian Customs" Returns is subjected to ex- 
amination, it is discovered that there is onlinarily a large excess 
of exports over imports; or in other words,* that India, unlike any 
other country, apparently sells more than she buys. In any other 
country the figures of imports exceed the figures of exports, and 
the difference tnsy be taken to indicate, tliough not really to 
measure, the profit which that country secures upon its share of 
the world’s business. Whence thou the peculiar shortcoming in 
the case of India? The answer, a stereotyped answer, is as fol- 
lows : — ^ ^ 

‘‘Such a hiatus is natural in a ‘commerce between a primitive 
“ people and an advanced people. India is not only n country 
** inhabited by people of primitive, simple habits, with comparatively 
“ few wants, but it is also destitute of silverrmines, and therefore, 
“ may reasonably be expected to require and to obtain bullion 
“ instead of manufactured goods iin return for so much of its own 
“ exports as are not balanced by its imports of foreign wares. 
“ Now, this, in actual fact, is the precise couditiou of Indian 
“ commerce.” 

* The distinction will be apprecia- who have acquired no kuowledjo^ of 
ted by every one who has any ac- the biological laws of the individual 
qtiaintanoe with the elementary organism, they are no more compe* 
principles of sound biology. The tent to expound the sooinlogioal laws 
biol^ist who has^eamt from Bichat of the social organism* than would 
or Hroussais the futility of such be that pretender who should attempt 
metaphysical entities as the vital to expound astronomy without ever 
mi ^ forth (our profession- having learnt mathematics, and who 
emdera and should resort, like the Ptolemme 
lm ikmm iu ledia are full of them), enquirers, to sueh» mctaphysioal de** 
wiU bow illusory dnetioos as that of “the plhaeta 

S um similar motaphysiiiAaof politi- josovlog necessarily in a circle, fae-^ 
ewmoihy about rent supply cause, forsooth, of a certain innate 
As tor those men perfection in the circular figure/* 
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Accordingly, it is often asserted deliberately, even by respon- 
sible officials, that the excess of merchandise exported from 
India over the merchandise imported into India is liquidated 
in silver. That is not really “the case. Between the spring 
of 1834, at the termination of the Company's China monopoly, 
and the spring of 1871, the registered exports from India inclu- 
sive of bullion have amounted to 1057 millions sterling. (Com- 
mercial Statistics, page 191.) During the same period the regis- 
tered imports into India also indusive of bullion have amounted 
to 901 millions sterling. Thus even the official returns admit that 
India's business with the rest of the world, the most part of which 
has been transacted immediately with England, and all of which 
has been powerfully impelled by influence from England, has 
resulted in India's incomings falling short of her outgoings by 156 
millions sterling. In other words, India trading with the world, and 
chiefly with England has for the last S6 years been making over 
by sales more than she ];ias been able to recover by purchases to the 
amount of 4J millions sterling a year. If this really represents a 
process of voluntary exchange as between India and England, m 
accordance with the description of our economists and officials, it 
may well remind us of another episode of commerce as between 
Asiatic and European, and like that also it calls for a good deal of 
theological interposition by way of explanation, and I therefore 
recommend the subject in both aspects, that of theology and that 
of politidkl economy, to Mr. Gladstone’s congenial mind, 

*'Qv flpa (puwjfffamif h.aO* Wttwv 

r Xafitrjjp hat TriffruJtravTO, 

avTt rXcnJjcij; Kpovicy** ^ptvas ffirXcTo Z^us^ 

09 TTpOTl iXlOptfBca * 

“^pvara cKaro^tfioi * Lvvea^oiwv, 

But putting aside all theology and in particular Mr. Gladstone’s 
special postulate of England’s divinely constituted trusteeship 
over India, ordinary men of plain understipiding will remark 
that the annual exports from India show only wW India has 
made over absolutely, whereas much ol the imports rejpresents 
debt forcibly imi)Osed upon, not earnings freely acquired, by 
India. Nor is this all Those who have attempted to gauge 
the <lraia ou Indian resource by balancing the exports 
E^inst the imports insist on adding os a surchfurge 'to the 
sxpcrls the nett amount of enfaoed rupee paper whichi etjihe 
olose of the period under review, has been oufittaadiaff 
the Iiondon register of Indian debt. On the Slsfe llsm 
1869,* this amooat was i?l 6.000,000. A^rding, theo, to /gtoh 

* 1 am not avrare of the figures oh filst Msroh 1871. 

• lx 
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estimates this outstandlsg amount, being debt, must have previ* 
ousl^ appeared in one shape or another among imports into the 
Indian harbours, but on their v^ay out of India they must have 
escaped registration by the Cus*loma Department, inasmuch as 
they were then only book debts or paper securities transferred 
inside of envelopes through the Post Office. The economists who 
compile these tables assure us that the accounts of exported 
outgoings and imported incomings, after being thus purged by 
{fdjustments of this sort, will show approximately a residuum of 
exchanges truly spontaneous and no longer compulsory, a residu* 
urn, therefore, available for treatment according to the assump- 
tions of what they arc pleased to call their science. 

Estimates of this kind have, as 1 said, a certain degree of 
utility, but they are necessarily* defective. The phenomena of « 
English intercourse with India are moral as well as material ; and 
whether moral or material they are too inextricably interwoven 
to be measurable by any enumeration of bales and hogsheads 
Publicists who confine* themselves to such incommensurate 
methods of treating social phenomena commit the same error as 
Mr. Bruce the explorer of the Nile would have committed, if 
he had tried to explain the phenomena of cow bleeding by balan- 
cing so many ounces and grains of fibrine, serum, &c., withdrawn 
against so many pounds of grass and water taken in by the cow. 
Writers like Mr. Knight, or Dr. Hunter, who follow up mere mone- 
tary arguments according to poytical economy about oflr Indian 
afiairs, and who seek to remedy famine in India by more borrow- 
ing from London, commit the same error as Mr. Bruce would 
have done if he had also urged on the Abyssinians that theio 
was nothing like a sharp lancet to staunch a bleeding. 

For my own part I reject a mere monetary canon as being . 
utterly incommensurate with tlie Indian question. Even if 1 
accepted this as sufficient, 1 could not but retnaris on the extreme 
and hopeless complexity of a figured calculation with far-reaching 
deductions on this tside and intricate surcharges on that. More- 
over, when the economist has exhausted all his devices over 
both the sidee of the equation, be never succeeds after all in tc- » 
solving that unknown <|uaulity which he seeks to attain. For the 
data which hq needs, and which ho therefore naively assumes, 
naftiely, the insularity of individual existence on the one hand, 
aod on the other band the freedotb of exertion on the part .of the 
la^lUotts of^iatives concerned^ arc actually n^atived m the very « 
istatmont olf his case. The hypotheses whi^ he foigns^ do not 
k^rilisrUty cover the actual facts whether inclnsivdly ot etclusiyelyi 
his conclnstons are therefore* as visionary as his pretnise^^ 
attempts to strike glances between England and India 
with figures here and sums nett thetOi dealing now with 
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mortgage capital imported and now with mortgage interest ex- 
ported, are surely at variance with the sound logic of practical 
exigencies as set forth in the universal experience of ordinary life. 
Would a banker ever depart in this way from the method of the en- 
tirety aiM plunge into the method of severalty ? ^ould he con- 
sent to recast the figures of transactions already finished ? Would 
he consent to blob out gross entries here and substitute nett 
entries there ? Would he recast a ledger and a journal long ago 
closed so as to make it accord with some retrospective hypothesis ? 
Yes : there have been banks for which such operations have beeA 
necessary. But these bank^ were in liquidation, and their direc- 
tors w'ere on their trial. 

By these several tentative estimates 1 ha\e indicated the gene- 
ral nature, but I have not and could not have furnished an exact 
numciical measure, of the influence of JSnglish rule upon Indian 
commerce. I come now to examine the actual nature of the 
several staples of export from India 1 (ake the latest year for 
which statistics arc available, namely, 1870-71 (pa-gc 203, Trade 
and Navigation Blue Book) 


Article. 

Value. 



Coffee 

809,701 

CottoQ, raw . . 

19,400,890 

(JottOD g<K)Js, luchuliug twist and jaiu 

1,410,013 

lAdigo ... 

8,102,503 

Graiu, Kico 

4,140,638 

„ Wheat, (Sra 

322,356 

Hides and Skius 

2,020,857 

Jute, raw ... 

2,577,652 

Opium ... • ... 

10,78.3,803 

Seeds ... ... 

3,522,305 

Silk, raw 

1.351,346 

Sugar and Sngarcaudy ... 

295,076 

Wool, raw ... 

. 670,647 

Other articles of merchandise 

4,768,069 

Total Mbrcuandise: ... 

55,331,825 

• Tbeasurb ... 

2,220,765 

• . . 

Total Eteportt ... 

57,552,590 


Now» npm glancing evea cursorily over theee details of flia 
boaeted miiljpns steribg of eworts, one cannot help noticiti{f 
that opiuin alone figures for^lul millions, nearly anfth^()flhel 
whob exports of the empira * Xhis certablv reproeents a 
revenue for the alteo governors of Indk But it forms no proof 
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of welfare *or disproof of hardship secured by the governors for 
the governed of India, when the welfare or the hardship of 
the governed is the very question in issue. I heard Mr. Qrant 
Duff in a recent budget-speech \}inphatically praise thii}, opium 
revenue as a sfilendid estate for India, and 1 felt tlie degrada- 
tion of my fellow-countrymen to be complete when I heaid this 
high official (from whom, unlike to Sir Charles Wood, ‘ Heaven 
had not witliheld the gift of articulate utterance *) finally exult 
over thq, magnitude of British concerns in Asia as a consolation 
for Biitisli inaction dtiring a supreme cribis of oppression in 
Europe. Magnitude of l&dian concerns 1 Magnitude also of Indian 
deficits ! 

Here are some of the drawbacks to India’s splcndi^d estate ” 
in opium : « 

Firsty the two millions sterling that are devoted every year to 
opium in Bchar are not private means adventured at private risk. 
They are partly the proceeds of the salt poll-tax, paid possibly 
by wretches whoso deaths by starvation in tlie following year will 
be attribut(‘d, forsooth, to a casualty in the hai vest ; they are partly 
the proceeds of the enormous justice-taxes of stamps ; partly the 
proceeds of other taxes ; and all of thorn are wrung from scanty 
earnings. It is with these sums that an omnipotent Chancellor back- 
ed by 200,000 bayonets enters into competition with the petty 
chandlemand huckstersof the village booths in Behar in their strug- 
gles to earn a livelihood by their advances for the eiiltivatioif of other 
staples of agriculture than the poppy. Let the condition of 
Bebar cultivators be imagined from the miserable fact that ad- 
vances have to be made at all on sucli a scale at every soed time. 
This is not the only curious feature of the glorious gospel of 
English Free Trade for India as -administered at the opium 
agencies of Bebar and Benares. • The opium agents of Govern- 
ment exercise a summary jurisdiction, and are not subordinate to 
the Civil Courts in their adjustments with the heavily indebted 
cultivators. Burke«s desciiption of the procedure over the poppy 
holds good to this day. The inability of the cultivators to keejf 
accotints places them at the discretion of the agents of the 
supreme power to make their balances what the agents please^^ 
** and these agents can recover the balances not by legal process 
^ bttt by seizurl of the cultivators’ goods and imprisonment of 
their persons. One ^ and the same dealer makes the advance^ 
^ues the Return, states the account^ posses the judgment*, and 
^eaeoutee tne prooesa” True, the tommary junsdiction is said 
to bo setdom enforced, but the power is carefuHy provided by 
etaOhhKiPho attitude ofpovemment to the cultivators of the pofpy 
Is huorality tempered by a diseretiona^ prerogative of distress. 
The may ])e tmavoidable or it may be admirable^ but al; 
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least it should not be tinselled over ivith the mock^y of Free 
Trade phraseology. 

A second drawback to this “ splendid estate of opium 
consists ^n the application of taxes to displace food grain from the 
most fertile spots of the fertile territory of Bchar and Malwa. 
These are provinces which have suffered most severely from dearth 
and famine in recent years. In the Parliamentary Blue-Book 
on the Moral and Material Progress (!) of India during the year 
1868-69, prominent mention is made of the aggravation^ to tlya 
terrible famine of Rajputana® caused by the extent of poppy cul- 
tivation in Malwa. I may as well anticipal^ any sophistical evasions 
on this subject by pointing out that the people of the feudatory 
territories, thus in fact brought under official review, are our sub- 
jects. We are responsible for them. • We should certainly not 
liesitate to enforce obedience from them. We take care to secure 
the lion’s share of the opium profits by our political and fiscal system 
of passes and pass duties^ on opium in Central and Western India. 

A third mischief of the ^'splendid estate in opium” is the chronic 
disorder to which the finances of India are subjected through 
the spasmodic fluctuations of that branch of the revenue. The 
proceeds of a good year arc spent to the full without any reserve 
being put aside ; for the system of so called cash balances of 
revenue, consisting as they do, mainly of borrowed money, does 
not deserve the name of a reserve. The consequence is that 
in a bad^ear the exchequer is left to shift for ways and means 
as best it can, with a scale of expenditure and establishments 
already aggrandised by the profuse habits of previous plethora* 
The neglect to provide a reserve extends not only to each financial 
year by itself, but to the entire series of years. The opium re- 
venue IS doomed. It will succumb either to a gust of popular feel-* 
ing among the cultivators as remuneration for the poppy; or, 
more probably, it will crumble away before a pressure of popular 
feeling and of Qoverninent policy in China. No campaign in 
behalf of British commerce in China will thet;^ be able to retrieve 
the opium revenue of the English Government of India. No 
farther war of compulsory dolmuchery will add another to the 
oriental disgraces of the English Government. Never again will 
a Napoleon intrigue for the Jesuit vote at the rural T^^biscite^ 
nor reach out the hand of a corrupt dynasty in Prance to tli^t of 
a corrupt plutocraojr in England for a joint^ propaganda of Chris*^ 
tianiiy and opium in China. The policy of “oomwerca 
mtih md made to flourish by war " may continue to be blaaon^ 
on tibe GuildhaJll of London town, but it has been irrevocably 
condemned by the proletariates of France and England. It 
be as much as crown* lords, and commons are worth to wngo 
another opium campaign in China* 
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Of Uie ipaoral damage inflicted by our opium policy, 1 shall 
not now speaks The subject is too momentous to be treated 
of as an episode in the enumeration of exports and imports. 

As regards the other staples, besides opium, of the Indian 'export 
trade, I defer thO examination of theso until 1 come to the Dyna- 
mics. Meanwhile there are a few general considerations about 
Indian exports which deserve to be noticed under the present 
subject of the Statics of Indian Commerce. 

i^The enumeration of two score and seventeen millions sterling of 
Indian exports,— *a quarter of the exports of thc'United Kingdom, 
as recited in an Indiad budget-speech — ^seems to suggest, and is 
meant to suggest, a sense of ample security for loans. For it is 
implied that India possesses a proportionate amount of invest- 
ed capital, corresponding t^ that wondertul accumulation of the 
labour of past and present generations which England enjoys 
in the railways, the roads, the bridges, the pavements, the 
drains, the water-works, the lighthouses, • the quays, in fact the 
entire social plant of England. But it is a fatal error to infer, 
as many do from the table of Indian exports as collated with the 
table of English exports, that the accumulated resource or the 
earning capacity of India corresponds lu any such ratio to tiie 
accumulated resource or the earning capacity of England. Con- 
sider for a moment how vast an amount of privare personal 
income is comprised in English rent alone. But the fund which 
in India would more or less correspond to iBnglish rent has had 
to surrender to our exchequer at different times 90 per cent*, 75 
per cent., 66 per cent., 50 per cent, of the rent. Nor is it the 
actual rent that is thus subjecteil to assessment for Indian land 
revenue. The fiscal department determines, without appeal, what 
they choose to consider the potential rent, and this potential— 
not actual— rent is what is constituted the basis of the assess- 
ment 

Indian oflScials often ply a similar slcight-of-band about tlte 
Indian debt as cotppared with other delits, similar to that which 
tliey ply about Indian exports and imports as compared with 
other exports and imports. Tiiey describe the Indian debt as 
only twice the annual income, or, including the railway liabilities 
four times the annual income ; and they contrast this with the 
Eugflisb debt ks being eight times the annual income. This 
sophistry is as silly as it Is ptofl^ate. The ratios are utterly 
For India no such taxable residuum al that 
Vrhich ISnglabd posessses in the rental of the landlords and the 
the eanitatista As regards the debt itself, the differ*^ 
encSt iu bnideo 01 intmst charge hetireen a debt held within 
WA a debt held of the sxmntry is a feature of the oom*^ 

parisott tirhioh ought not to he left out of view. Again, it has 
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never been heard that taxrpayers in England, like tax*payere in 
India, are so poor as to starve to death sometimes by the million. 

If an export trade of 57 millions sterling, including nearly 11 
millionsiof the Oovernment monopoly of opium, seem such a 
mighty things as an index of monetary powef in the world’s 
market over the world’s produce, then let it be considered how 
much of this is forest^led by pre-existing annual liabilities. 
The army alone with its subsidiary services costs some 20 millions 
sterliog, and absorbs the whole of the land revenue « yielded 
within the empire. Nor lloes this prodigious amount exhibit 
the whole actual cost of our Indian army. For in addition 
to the stupendous ransoms shown in the military budget, there 
is a farther taxation, most heavy and harassing, imposed on the 
peasantry who have the misfortune to dwell along the line of 
march from cantonment to cantonment. When a regiment moves 
on the most ordinary and regular relief (and the reliefs now-a-days 
with so many English .ttoops going backwards and forwards are 
numerous and costly), the husbandmen on the line of march are 
requisitioned for carts, cattle, fodder and provisions as if for an 
enemy traversing a hostile country. Everyone knows the shifts 
to which ryots resort when a regiment is on the move, how they 
dismantle their carts, hide the axles, bury the wheels in water, 
and liufry off with their bullocks to the jungle. Such *is English 
free trade in India, and such is the hold that we have on the 
hearts ot the people ! And eveu^ the enormous budget of 20 millions 
sterling represents the cost of the army only on a peace footing. ' 
For on the slightest disturbance, and throughout all the period 
of actual warfare, this military budget, gigantic as it is already, 
mounts at a rate unknown in any other country’s costly experience 
of the costliness of war, * 

So much for the export trade of India. 1 shall return to 
it when 1 come to the dynamics of my subject. Meanwhile 
I propeed to the import trade of India in its statical view. Here 
jis a classified schedule of all the imports, merchandise as well m 
tre^ure, for 1870-71, the latest year for which returns are avnSl* 
Cp|>. 195,191, Trade a^d Navigation Returns) 
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hvports, 1870-71. 



Class. 

<1 

Goods. 

Value. 

, Total. 



£ 

£ 

Cotton 


Cotton Twist and Yarn 
Cotton Pieco Goods 

3,400,002 

15,644,867 

19,014,809 

4,627,229 

1,185,818 

^ 1,90.3,429 

1,271,69.3 

5,380,868 

« 

• «• 

Metal .. ^ 


Machinery of all kii)^s 

Kailt ay materials & stones . . . 
Metals manufactured, ex- ) 
cept railway materials ] 
Metals, raw except ditto ... 

447,570 

1,460,068 

850,319 

1,863,272 

Liquor 


Malt Liquors 
^iiits 

Wines and liqueurs 

e 

346^389 
40.'), 381 
434,048 

Silk and Wool 


Silk, “Raw 

Silk Goods 

Woollen Goods 

896,603 

425,527 

5b2,.3.39 

Salt and Sugar ... | 

Salt 

Sugar, Sugarcandy & Loaf ... 

716,892 

656,801 

Other articles of 
Mcichaudise 




Total Merchandise. . . 

% 


33,413,906 

Tteosure imported... 

... 


6,444,823 


Grand Total of all Imports ... 


38,868,729 


Duriu^ the year 1870-71 the importation of silver was on a scale 
much lower thali bad prevailed during the previous 1 5 years when 
State mortgage and Railway mortgage were being piled on the 
country. The cons^uence was that in 1870-71, India presented the 
anomaloas spectacle of a country having to sell 19 millions sterlmg 
of goods more than she was aole to buy, whereas other countries 

S t to find their imports exceeding their exports iii valuo, the 
mce representing to some extent the country’s profit on the 
int^ational bosiaeBS. I shall have occasion to recur to the depress- 
ed oondition of Indioirbosiness in 1870-71 when 1 come to ttoat of 
the dyha^id^ of the bullion trade.* The imports rstim»S(2 as 
^otohugudiso wore on the usual scale in 1870-71, with the exception 

- I 

t^ssnwbUe I may extract from thj figures of the treamre importation 
ime mim trade Return (page Ifil) for the lagt 39 years 
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of liquor which in each of the two previous years had b^en import- 
ed to the amount of more than a million and a half sterling. 

When finance ministers point to this great array of figures aa 
demonstrating the prosperitj^ of the people of India, I must demur. 
When 1 consider the multitudes of people ammig whom tboso 
38 millions sterling of imports have to be distributed, 1 think each 
native or each native family succeeds in buying but a very little 
indeed. Again, 1 cannot but recollect that much of the 38 
millions sterling does not r^resent purchases of the natives at alh 
I cannot but think of those grim figure^ of new and enormous 
mortgage over which a glib rhetorician " to whom Heaven Las 
conceded the gift of articulate utterance ” slurs with the easy 
elegance of an apostle of as thus : — 



New Debt on ac- 
count OF Deficits, or- 
dinary AND^IxTRAOR- 
DINART. 

New Mortgage by 

CREATION OF FRESH 

Railway Stock. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ ' 

1866-67 ... 

2,317,489 

9,862,190 

12,379,670 

1867-68 ... 

1,610,167 

7,088,027 

8,608,184 

1868-69 

4,144,644 . 

3,287,165 

7,431,700 

1869-70 ... 

2,480,945 

6,226,971 

8,706,016 


To these stupendous amounts India has been made to import 
debt, and much of these burdensome goods never reach India at 
all, except as a book debt en^ry with order to pay the interest 
in each of the succeeding years. Those transactions which are 
settled in this way may accrue and be adjusted far out of the 
bounds of India, and yet they are paraded as a jiroof of the nativea* 
tnosperity. Concerning that portion of the imports of debt which 
do t^oh India at all, and obtain entry in the Customs returns, it 
is unnecessary and it would be difficult to trace, except mere^jT 
in a general way^ which is the new State mortgage, or which is 
the new S^way stock that has swollen the imports of each jpar* 
ticnla^ year, ^ 


avert^e 

M »l 

If #f 

ia ” 

W M 


184M0 to 18{t8-S4 
18M-M M \ 866-69 
lBMi-60 ,, l^«l3-64 
l$«4>0e ,, 186648 
1668-70 
1670-71 


4,7»Ad08 

11,876060 

{?« 


IT. 
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Thus, we* find that much of these wondeiful and boasted figures 
of ludian imports represent (a) mortgages imposed from abroad 
by foreign compulsion, (b) deadjwcight of new debt which is 
irrevocably destined to entail immediate and absolute* annual 
loss, (v) dead-weight of new stock on account of woiks euphemis- 
tically called reproductive which are not less certain to termin- 
ate m a similar drain upon Indian resource. These transac- 
tions do not repieseiit annual purchases acquired by the natives 
of^ their bwn free choice out of discretionary earnings. The public 
works are called reprodtictive, and they are doubtless very 
profitable and very nice for the cotton and iron capitalists of 
the Mersey, the Tyne and the Clyde, all possessed of powoiful 
Parliamentary interest, but they certainly impoverish the people 
of tlie Ganges, the Goda^ciy, and the Ncibiulda. Is it upon 
such factitious expansion of customs^ figuics of imports that India 
and England are to be congratulated on t^^eir mutual oommeicc? 
These deft optimists would have pronounced hosannas over the 
development of Anglo-A];yssinian commerce and wealth at 
Annesley Bay dining the recent expedition to the Red Sea, or 
over tlie inciease of Anglo-Ciimcan business shown at Balaklava 
during the war in the Euxinc. When Aden and Gibraltar come 
to be given up. as tlu'y ccitainly* will be when England comes 
to be better goveined than now, then a set of similar sophists will 
be found to deffiecate the sutiender on the usual arguiqent that 
a healthy and increasing tiadc, (te wit, at Gibraltar smuggling 


♦ Afin ireviter la revolution de- 
mocratique par l’6voliition sociocra- 
ti<)ue, le patriciat biitanni<iue doit 
antant r6g6n^rer sa politique au de- 
hors qu^au dedans. 11 faut d’abord 
Oteindre lea derniets sym tomes d’une 
djispoaitioa opprebsiveenvers loa autres 
^^menta dWidentaljij6, surtont en 
f^aant censer rinjurieuse anomahe 
queaoumeba I’AngluteiTe uue viUe 


qne aoui 
aMiulal< 


mem 


Alorn Sis [lea hommes d’Etat bri- 
Unttjqhltel pouiirofit pleinament d6v6- 
lo^pet, a reuretemelnonn^ttr^ comma 
a TtemoMUjo profit do lour peupio, 
01 A0YOO du aioude entier, lea prin** 
OlfiiW do lour situation 

oUtei quo aeutralioe jua- 
}0 ataiioimairo^ Mais 


tardo )ls so , 
par 


d^OfiOOi par 74.. du 
Mua dcs dtw 


des apontan^ea, bientot ayatematisdea 
par le positivisme, dispos^t a faire 
irr^flistioleniout aurgir lea dignea 
succesbeurs de CromwelL Quoique la 
revolution dOmocratique ait avertO 
faute d’une doctrine et d’une situa- 
tion convenables, elle a laisad, ohes 
lea moiUeurea fimes britanniques, des 
gernica imperissablea, dSik voiainS 
d’uno pleine matuiitA Ki la cum- 
prosaion iiiterieure, ni la diveralcna ex- 
terieure, ne peiivent plus entraver 
dea tendances qui, fonddea sur Ten- 
semble da passO, prevaudraieut fihale- 
menl Cuand indme revolution au- 
glaise s^aocompHrait isoloment^ EUea 
doiveut bientot devenir irrooiattble 
lorsque ravonemeat proletariat oen- 
iral [francaio] a IssdicUiure sysiem- 
at^que fera par tout un dkno 
attx sympathies ^K)puT0lrcs<* 
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across the Spanish customs linos), is being transacted at the 
historic rocks of southern Spain and southern Arabia. 

Again, when these sanguine gentlemen demand men’s admi- 
ration ^over the 38 millions Of Indian imports as being figured 
and therefore cogent proof of the prosperity of •the native popu- 
lation, they are bound in common honesty to show separately how 
much of these represents goods destined for English residents, 
and how much represents commodities really destined for 
those native consumers whose condition is the very and* the sole 
question in. hand. A return of the claret imported for the mess, a 
return of the beer imported for the canteen of an English regimeA, 
merely recapitulates so much taxes previously raised from natives 
as revenue, or so much mortgage previously charged to natives 
as debt, and now passing into cousamption in the form of wine 
and malt liipior. Are such statements to be adduced as a demon- 
stration that native taxpayers have cither possessed the means or 
exercised the discretion ^f buying commodities to this amount ? 

One beholds dearth chronic and famine frequent, and one mar- 
vels what we are to appeal to when we come to be challenged 
by the starvelings to show cause to the world why this polity of 
ours should last one hour longer. Meanwhile the flippant op- 
timist flaunts a schedule of 38 millions sterling of imports, a 
schedule which he has not even had the decorum to co-ordinato 
into some semblance of truthfulness. 

Uer^is an enumeration, and^only a partial enumeration of certain 
articles which figure in the 38 millions of imports, but notoriously 
do not enter at all in most cases, and in some cases enter only 
infinitesimally into consumption, on really nfttivo account. 

^ Declared value. Bemarks. 

• £ 

Agricultural implements • 10,781 

Animals — Horses only ••• 68,345 Chiefly from AustrA** 

lia, mostly for English 
residents and for 

• vernment cavalry. < 

Apparel •*. ... 433,097 Ohieflv from Englandi 

and imj^orted for Eng- 
lish residents* 


Arms, ammunition, and mili- 
tary stores 

4rti, voiks of ... 

... ... 

.Briclcs 

Cail)iaet*w«ce ... ...< 


74,297 

n.060 

11,139 

4,260 

24,095 

* ^ 


JAoA of tJiiti 
dMtiiMd ft* ,Mt 
Sotue > 
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Candles ‘ 

Carriages 

Cement for building and 
engineering ... 

Clay for ditto 
Coal and Coke... 

Corks 

Hartbeii and Porcelain-ware 
CKass-ware 

Government Stores ^ . 

Groceries 

Ice a.» 

Instruments, sciej).tific 

C Ales .f. 

) Ciders 
f Wines 
Spirits 

Lucifer Matches 
Machines and Machinery ... 
Military and other official Uni- 
forms 

Musical Instruments for regi- 
mental bands 

Musical Instruments of other 
kinds 

Naval Stores ••• 

Paper 

Fhc^^pliic matericRs 
Famous and Oilman’s 


Liquors 


stores 

Bailway materials 

Soap ... 

Tqa 

'Telcipiai^tlilc mat^risis 
Xoi)wics0 ... 

Ouaes 


54,793 

21,786 

•9,002 

2,654 

467,096 

13,109 

74,819 

194,065 

e5,6.» 

12,799 

13,951 

18,872 

311.686 

711 

433,336 

385,900 

41,571 

447,643 

10,639 

3,617 

25,762 

87,122 

279,544 

6,509 

292,520 

1,466,067 

12,&78 

114,055 

4,559 

76,482 

38,996 


Tctd " " ... .F5, 624, 206 

the vaunted 88 millions storlioff ofitn* 
jjp^, 6 tB4ii0U8 at feast never Spd their way to those natives 
figures are adduced to prove. If the 

•5P’%Wy** « *® •***“»** of 

PKiAlW ^uetloa m this laswunt would he fQUDd.8tili gieator. 
jM wt US assume that the whole of the mnainder of 
u£eiy, ^33,234,528^ does fiud its way to the 200 
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millions of natives in India, including of course the jK>pulatioa 
of the Independent States, and we find that the figured demon- 
strati<m of ' welfare represents a consumption of just 8s. 4(2. 
per head. During the same jear the consumption of foreign 
imports m the United Kingdom came to head 

(Statistical Abi^tract, U.K., Parliamentary Paper). In other words, 
measured by this test, (it is a favourite one among English 
economists},^ the people of India arc 60 times poorer than those 
of the United Kingdom. How long is this system to last, of 
making these povcrty-striclipn millions entertain and pay Yor an 
army recruited ftom a population 60 times wealthier than theym 
a population whose boast it is to possess the highest standar(i 
of comfort in the world ? What wonder that an Indian province 
should now-a-days be continna^ on the brink of famine ? 

If we could extricate, compire, and put aside the whole of those 
Indian imports which represent the private income, the public 
debt, and the railway mortgage held by aliens and absentees, and 
which become, all of Chem, more or less burdensome to Indian 
industry, we should find that the remainder of the goods ropresents 
for the natives, for those millions who plough and sow, not 
luxury, not wealth, hardly even the comforts, but only the 
mere barest necessaries of life. That residuum of imports which 
really, returns to the labourers in exchange for all their exports 
records not the welfare, but only the survival of the native 
populatien. It is well that our millions of subjects here should 
nave succeeded in buying soufo metal wherewith to repair or 
replace their household utensils. It is well that in 1 870-7 J, the 
year of our review, the ryot should have succeeded in buying some 
little of the costly fabrics of Manchester for himself and his family. 
But the scanty dividends of every Indian bank of discount or 
exchange, and the still scantier profits of every mercantile firm 
in this country for that same year, disclosed the gulf which 
separates English sellers from Indian buyers. The returns of 
metals and of piece goods imported f6r 200 millions of people may 
Seem a large amount in the aggregate, but how will tni$ warrant 
the farther profusion of loans from England ?-^how will this warrant 
the farther imposition of mortgages upon India? It is all very 
well that an the year und^r review the people of ipengal should 
have succeeded m imporUng 435,387 cwts. ef foreign eaU^ < 
mostly from Idverpooh valued in Calcutta at ^688,266. ft i$ 
fdl i/eiy well that the people of Bengal should have succeeded 
not only in buying this salt but in paying taxes thereon i?yer 
and above to %m unparalleled amount of several hundred per cadt 
on prime cost These are, among the spirit-stirring 
urhich^ aoisordiiig to Sk Temple^ * reostll the senrimdht pt 

V the historian [Whatever that may mdan]> exriie 
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in all hopeful minds, and hope in the breast of all patriots.”* 
To humbfer men it cannot but be a subject of grief, that the inhabi* 
tants of the Bengal Presidency should not bo allowed to partako 
more freely of the cheap salUof their own country whjch is cast 
up so bountifuVy along the shores of their own lakes and seas. 
Would it stir the patiioiic soul of Sir Richard Tenrfplo to include in 
his enumeration of a‘='sessinciits a revenue from rainfall ? Would 
hjft heart glow with sontiniont over his budget if hepould succeed 
in scaling up the clouds of the firmament over India, and compel 
^thc JEfindu husbandman to piircha&csid^hc lain and the dew from a 
|^Glj»sgow monopolist of tiie monsoon, and over and above pay a duty 
^of several liuiulrod per cent, od-valovem / 

Such a measure, if it were but practicable, would certainly 
obtain full justification ^in those extraordinary doctrines which 
have recently been propounded ^n the highest quarters about 
the water rights and the forest rights of an alien government. 
The Hindu and Muhammadan migh^ almost adopt the very 
words of the Lamentation of Jeremiah. — f^Onr inheritance is turu- 
“ ed to strangeis, our houses to aliens. Our necks are under 
“ persecution, we labour and have no rest. Servants have ruled 
“ over us : there is none that doth deliver us out of their hand. 


* His fiiiancidl exposition, 6th men of Liverpool on th*8 vast empire 
Harch 1669. being conducted in an oi derly man- 

It IS well to turn from bunkum of “ ner, on Hs laws being w^ll adminu'* 
this sort to tho words of a real States- tered and well obeyed ; its shores 
man, ju&i to put the bad taste out of sufficiently defend^ ; its people 
one’s mouth. Mr Bright once re- pi osperous and happy, on a revenue 

futed a similar argument in these of .£20,000,000. The State indeed, 

words ; “ Some people behove that “ of which Lord John Kussell is a 
** it is a good thing to pay a great ** part, may enjoy a revenue of 
revenue to the State Even so end- “ £100,000,000, but I am afraid the 
iient a man u& Load John Kussell is woiking men can only be said to 

not without a delusion of this sort. ^ enjoy it in the sense, in which men, 

***** Sometime ago he made ** not very choice in Uieir expres- 
** a speech, in which there was a ** sions, say that for a long time they 
** great deal to be ,idmired, to a ** have enjoyed very bad health.” ^ 
** meeting composed, it was said, to Kow turn to pnge 303, and 
a extent of working men ; contrast with Mr. Britt’s digniiied 
“ and in it he stimulated them to a conception of veritable poUticaVgreat- 
feeling of pride in the greatness ness^ the ** boundless jpraine ” phi- 

* pt theTr country and in oeing ci- listiniam of Mr. Grant liuif; “ Sweot- 
** t^ens of a Smte which enjoyed ness and light, ” forsooth 1 Clammy 

tei^enue of £100,000,000 a year sweetness and garish light, fit for 

* which inoindedreyenha^ of the uni- the i)a% or for the Bri- 

^ Kmgdoin and of British India, tish Housy of Commons, or for the 

% But \ it would have been tar caucus of an American orator on 
»|iore to the purpose if he could the stump dedainfing-^ 

** Mire* working « 

^ ' About our pamotic pas an^ our star-spangled bahnsr 

our ccuhtf^s bird a lookin' on an' pingin' out nopanner. 
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“ Our skin was black like an oven because of the terrible famine. 

“ We have drunken our water for money ; our wood is sold 
“ unions"" • 

In a rejient number of this Review there was a tranKslation from 
the Bengali ef few lines in which some village '•thymes tor had 
described these same lofty prerogatives wliicli have recently be(3ii 
iiic(»rporated with la hnvte poliiujve — 

'*The fruit of so much labour, the blood of the bodies of the 
“ people, • ^ 

“ leaking this to prescrvf their rule — sort of greatness 
is this ? 

‘‘This is killing a cow to supply a Biahman with slices. 

“ The cry of the ryots is like that of a fiog in the mouth of a 
“ snake. * 

“The assessors are their grandfathers f*Ltheis. -f* Instead of 
“a handful they till their arms ; 

“ Coming on the pooi.Jike the King of Death, they go from vil- 
“ lage to village. 

“ As a watei melon, which may be lield in the hand contains 
“ seven handfuls of st'eds, 

“So these clever follows got ten rupees, when the income-tax 
“ is one rupee only. 

The tacc used to be on the land; then it fell on the water^ 
“ and oh I mother ! what will the end he ? 

“ Thus thinking, the Wind flew away 'in terror, saying, * By 
**and bye they toil I seii^e me too by the hair of the head! 

“ If this be so in time of peace, when war comes our very lives 
“ will be taken : 

“If tho water-courses arc dry in the wet season, the dry season 
“ will bring death. 

“ When the word is given oui»fortunes flow to the treasury, 

“ As a child might to its nurse’s arms when she calls. 

“Lord Lawrence’s reign being over, we thought that trouble was 
V past : — • 

“ Past is it ? or but coming ? Any ono may sec, 

“ The dark age is only beginning. ’ 

One of our own poets has described in similar but perhaps 
more cultitrated language, a gulf like that which ^separates rulers 
up at Simla with their taille, and their gabelk^mA their canal 
corvee from the peasants beneath on the pleins,*^ 

“ In the hollow Lotosdand they live and lie reclmed 
On the bills like Gods together, far above mankind; 

“ For they he beside their nectar, and tlie bolts are UurJM 
“ Pal below them in the valleye/Hud the cloudamie lighUy mtVA 
Bound their golden honseet giwou with the gleaming world ; 

1 Query, muitlramdatiou t 
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Wbera ihay smilo in secret, looking over wasted lands, 

Blight and famine, plague and earthquake, roaring dee^ and fiery sands: 
But they smile, they find a music centi*ed lu a doleful song 
“ Steaming ftp, a lamentation, and an ancient talc of wrong, 

^ Like a tale of little meaning tbougn the words are strong ; 

** Chanted from in ill-used race of men that cleave the soil, 

“ Sow the seed, and reap the harvest with enduring toil, * 

Storing yearly little dues of wheat, and wine and oil ; 

Till they perish and they suffer— some, 'tis whispered,— dotrn in boll 
Suffer endless anguish, others in Elysian valleys dwell, 

* ** Resting weary limbs at last on beds of asphodel. 


g fiut as regards a comyarisoti botwelh the legislation from IKmla 
and the legislation from Olympus, I do not remember having 
read anywhere in ancient mythology that the Homeric deities 
spent so much as <i?30,000 or X^4 j 0,000 a year at the beginning 
and end of the hot seasdn in lugging up and down their admi- 
nistrative apparatus, including the very founts and type for 
printing their decrees. Tins is another subject that deserves the 
attention of Mr. Gladstone. * . 

The analysis of the items of imports brings into prominence one 
notable characteristic of Indian commerce. The optimists vaunt 
the 96 millions sterling of annual imports and exports, and would 
have people believe that these figures represent masses of wealth 
moving by nothing but free stifiulation, and thus, aud thus mainly 
or solely, equipoising or oscillating towards equipoise. But should 
some one analyse the schedules of imports, and confute the^assu- 
ranccs of prosperity and wealth, tliese very same optimists (their 
tricks are a thousand, their bosoms arc one), respond in antistro- 
phic declamation over the indolence, the improvidence, the low 
standard of comfort, and all the innate depravities, which are then 
said to characterise the natives of India* The journalist and the 
official take up the same parable in defence of their common cause. 
Jh ordinary native can live comfortably on twopence a day. He 
needs nothing mote than a few rags of clothing, a handful of 
•• rice and pulse and a little curry stuff.'' [Everybody remembers 
the ducal receipt a little curry recommended by His Grace <4 
Norfolk against the pinching of insufficient food.] Imports of 
** only 3s. 4fCi{. per head per annum 1 So little is the demand as yet 
** in iiidia for our Eughsh manufactures. After all these natives 
are but an ignpraut and inert folk, tke dav6$ of a groA mpersii^ 
Their habits are primitive, they have little ambition and 


% ^ Tk0 tigrM i<up0rst(r 

easy aspersion of the po*r 
pulation of (bwa by a former Xaeu^ 
ieaimt in a gaaetted minute 

oh the re«iiMement oltkrprovmce^ 
The fas^ua w«a woend up by a pro- 
PMtMirin this pi&nuteto increase 
(be land aMssment b/nfi ^er cent as 
llrtetoulp Hindmitxtr. in the mm 


way the present Lieatenant-Govornor 
has reoenUy (December 1671) gaset* 
ted the semindara ol Orhaaaa 
tpeQmUy uimr^ulous mm i/worri-^ 
gtIbU mi of vmnf* Ua Tennyson’s 
Northern iTamier. whxv howam, 
knew himeeif to be but a «e4 heathen 
laid down a similarly broad propoei; 
Uoa; ante poor fa u dro 
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less progress. Laziness is inherent in the very nal^ure of the 
“ mild Hindu, bigotry is essential to the very being of the sulky 
Muhammadan.*’ 

This invocation of meiaphyslbal entities to apologise or explain 
away the proofs of misrule is an old, old story. have heard it 
over and over again any day these hundred years al)Out another 
people who even yet are only painfully struggling out of the perni- 
cious effects of a conquest without incorporation, absenteeism, 
poverty, and crushed-out manufactures. “ Is it not,” said Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, therein more of^he sociologist than of the economist 
“ i.s it not a bitter satire on the mode in which opinions are formed 
“ on the most important problems of human nature and life to find 
“ public instructors of the greatest pretension imputing tho back- 
“ wardness of Irish industry and the wtjnt of energy of the Irish 
“ people in improving their condition to a peculiar indolence and 
“ insouciance in the Celtic race X Of all modes of escaping from 
“ the consideration of tl^d effect of social and moral influences on 
the human mind, the ihost vulgar is tliat of attributing the diver- 
“ si ties of conduct and character to inherent natural differences- 
What race would not be indolent and insouciant when things are 
“ so arranged that they derive no advantage from forethought and 
“exertion? If such are the arrangements in the midst of which 
“ they live and work, what wonder if the hstlessness and indiffer- 
“ ence so engendered are not shaken off the first moment an 
opportunity offers when exertign would really be of use ? ” 

Before I have done with tho statics of Indian commerce, it 
remains for me to verify by one or two more tests, the compulsori- 
ness of certain exports and the factitiousuess of certain imports. 
If it is by uucoercod, spontaneous action alone, if it is solely by 
mere advance in prosperity fliat Indian exports and imports have 
reached these figures (wdiich, h^iwever, cease to appear prodigious 
when considered in connection with the area and the population 
coMcerned) then let some of these optimists explain bow it com^A 
that the local maritime trade of India along itff own coasts should 
b& so disproportionate to the maritime trade with England, Here 
are the figures for ltf70-71. — 

The Indian trade with Great Britain by the Cape and by Suez 
is returned at i?58,398,34jG, thus ^ 

Exports of Indian (so called) to 

, ‘England ... ... ... J$0,194.80» 

Imports of English (so called) to 

India ... ^ .„ S8,I0JMO 

Total... 

1 X’ 
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The Iu(jien trade within the Indian seas only, that is to say, at 
all the ports between Arabia and Siam, both those Indian ports 
which are British and those Indian ports also which are not 
British, is returned at £20,4i52,2&l, thus : — ^ 

«. 

Exports both of Foreign Merehandiae (so call):d) 
and also of Indian Produce and Manufac- 
tures ... ... ... ....PI 0,366, 930 

, Ipiports both of Foreign Merchandise (so called) 

> and of Indian Produce and Manufactures ... 10,095,291 

♦ 

Total ... 20,452,221 

The disproportion between the two trades is really much greater « 
than these figmes of 58 milhous steiJing and 20 millions sterling 
indicate. For much of this so-called coasting trade of India con- 
sists really of re-entries of trade with tbe^United Kingdom, that is 
to say, represents goodb actually ou their way to or from the 
United Kingdom vtd some Indian Port of primary entry or dis- 
charge. Moreover the hguics of coasting trade include large 
amounts of railway material and other foreign-imposed mortgage, 
goods which have as little to do with genuine merchandise as a 
remainder of a loan when dublied a revenue cash balance by 
a charlatan hnancier has to do with a veritable surplus. Mow will 
some of those gushing patriots, whose hearts, according to Sir 
Richard ^Temple, swell with sentiment, thankfulness, and hope- 
fulness over such spirit-stirring figures as these, will they deign 
to explain this striking disproportion ? How comes it that the < 
maritime exchanges of over 200 millions of people among them- 
selves amount to only .^20,000,000 *whilc the maritime exebang-* 
es of these same 200 millions, lyith a remote population on the 
other aide of the globe, amount to X^58,000,000 ? (in other years 
than 1870-71 the disproportion will be found to he much greater 
even than this). Uow comes it that the people of Madras should 
have SQ much more dealings with a cold island at the uttermdst 
end of the planet, and so Tittle with their next door neighbours • 
in Bengali It was not always so. The coasting trade of the 
Oorotnandel was not always so inconsiderable in proportion to its 
foreign tinda * A share in the coasting trade of the Indies was 
thought a and desirable busimess for the . Honour* 

able Oompfmy of tnerofaant adventurers trading to the JBast^ 
in those days when they had not yet tiAen togovenuneht,*^ 
those jhappierd^ Company bad oome to H in the 

tVelibi ol Burke thing which was sup{K>s6d bythoBotiunt 
hreconcileable to mason And ptoptktj^mndem n 0 (ifQtia* 
tl the same potver becoming the general 
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trader, the same power the supreme lord*'? Where is now 
the pre-eminence of Ormuz, Surat, Calictit and Bencoleen, and the 
other places that figure in the early commercial annals of the 
East? Jbo Madras coast, once populous with skilful manufactur- 
ers, has now to export grain from a scanty reserv#of food, and to 
deport disemployed labourers to weed sugarcane in the West Indies* 
Dacca, once a great city, rich with wonderful muslins, is now a col- 
lection of squalid, jungly, and feverish hovels. Antiquarians and 
travellers tell us of the intimate and beneficial relations thaft 
must have pisted between India on the one hand and Java and 
other tropical and sub-tropical regions on the other hand, in those 
ages when neither Java had been exploited by the Dutch, nor 
India, Ceylon and Burmah had come under commercial servitude 
to the English. But now wc have confess and deplore that 
the risk from vicissitudes of seasons in India is aggravated by 
the commercial isolation which cuts off India from her ncighbpurs 
in times of scarcity, and by a plantation system which sometimes 
sacrifices and always embarrasses and jeopardises hosts of human 
lives for the sake of a few staples of European luxury and riches 
such as Coffee, Indigo, Sugar and Cotton.* I shall return to 
this lamentable subject wlicn I come to treat of the commercial 
dynamics, to which indeed it more properly belongs. 

It will doubtless be urged as a reply to my statement, that 
the exchanges of the 200 millions of natives which I have taken 
into cozAideration are only t^e maritime exchanges, whereas 
there are other and important inland exchanges conducted by 
railway waggon, by bullock cart and by river boat which have 
l>een omitted in my reckoning. Be it noted however that my 
comparison between the Indian trade within the Indies and the 
Indian trade with the Britftih islands professes to deal solely 
with the sea-borne goods. If j^have omitted the inland transport 
of Indian goods within India, 1 have likewise omitted the inland 
transport of Indian goods within England. A moment’s consi- 
deration will disclose why such a comparison must confined 
tb the searbome trade in toth cases. There are no fibres of 
. the inland trade in England, and much less in India which can 
he relied on. (Yet, if tolerably accurate enumerations could be 
procured, thejr would certainly bear out my attument.) It is 
easy to scrutinise the loading and unloading of % catgo ouer a * 
ship's, side in a few harbours, but it would be impossib{B to enu* 

, fuetate the loads of bullock cart and river tmt on aUd 

field and stream over H nsiUione of square mUeSi '^'dlMve all 
tHere is an admirable test available for Vefrifying ttie 
the maritime exchanges, namely, the taia atktoUnfc 

— 

, * Oompsrn Bias took on Onsss Bsmine^ |Hts 344* ^ ' 
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customs' dj^ties actually realised upon these transactions. No 
such verification can be attempted for the inland exchanges, 

1 know^ indeed, that there are administration and other reports 
especially of the Central Provinces — that highly favour(^l region 
of optimist veii>iage~reports that bristle with annual schedules 
of the inland trade of this territory and that district, all multi- 
plied, added, divided, and averaged ad infinitum. In default of 
some such means of verificatipn as 1 have just described, 1 reckon 
t|)ese <}fficial and optimist guesses to be even less valuable than 
the local officers’ estimates of grain wtock in Orissa, on the eve 
of the famine, that is, *1 reckon them a good deal worse than 
worthless. 

Turning now from the customs’ returns of the Government, I 
shall appeal for a verification to the personal experience of the 
merchant There is hardly a merchant who settles anywhere in 
India, especially beyond the permanently assessed lands of Lower 
Bengal, that does not at first experience bewilderment for a time 
over these official tables of millions upon millions sterling of 
exports. For a while he fails to realise the prodigious poverty 
of the country. Taught, however, by experience, he begins to 
appreciate the actual situation of Indian trade, the paucity of 
entrepreneurs, the scantiness of stocks of produce, and the enor- 
mous difficulty of extending business except by venturing-upon 
numerous and precarious advances on security of the most hazar- 
dous character^ At last he discovers that much of those*' Indian 
customs-house returns bear no analogy whatever to the port 
entries of other countries to whose statistics be is accustomed. 


For his purposes those Indian returns of exports and imports are 
iitterly factitious, for they have nothing whatsoever to do with ex- 
changes, or with merchandise, or with the like purport of the 
bulk of ^he customs’ registers in otl^er countries than India. 

0ur Indian statesmen are always seeking to vindicate the 
suCG^ of our rule in India by political economy. What has 
political economy tg do with the case ? The economist tells \x\ 
th^ tbe exports and imports of a nation equate or oscillate 
.equation by what he calls the action of intematiotial 
suppljr ^ ^d demand, ^whereby SM3cording to him the aggregate of 

aggregate of exporter But in 
ejcports. |pnd im)orts do not equate' nor -^oscil- 

exporin.^ troth'' 'I'hdla '' 
into iodk, $, imim ' 
a'mnga'of-timeJaiid ' 
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ports, a balance in favour of India, is not liquidated* to tlie full 
ill bullion, nor in any other commodity at all. The economist 
tells uft that if the exports of one country A to another country 
B be 14 excess of A*s imports from B, and if the difference be 
not liquidated Jn bullion, then the rate of excIAiuge at B and A 
respectively, are in favour of B and against A. He tells us that 
these features of premium and discount are only temporary, for 
that at last A will be induced to buy (import) more from B, or 
which is the same thing from C a debtor of. A, or else that ^8 
will he obliged to economisi? and buy less from A, and that then 
those conditLons of premium and discount will cease to charac- 
terise the exchanges. The economist tells that there will ensue 
retrenchment on the one side or profusion on the other, so 
that the aggicgate of ex])orts from either country will no longer 
be seriously exceeded by the aggiegatc of imports into that country. 
But what is it that actually occurs in Indian exchanges? The 
noimal rate of exc)iauge*is and for years it continues to he against 
India, and for that ms^ter is mostly but little in favour of and 
is often against England ; the exports from India continue to be 
ill excess of the imports ; the bahance to bo made good to India 
is not liquidated to the full in silver ; England does not retrench 
in her consumption of Indian produce. Let the shareholders of 
Indian banks consider how the very foundations of their business 
arc thus undermined by those officials who profess the gospel of 
Free TrSde. Such and so signal are the confutations of the so- 
called laws of political economy which Indian affairs present. 

It is not the metaphysics of that pretended science that will 
measure or explain the relations beiwen India and England. The 
following few words of an obscure paragraph iu Mr. Mill’s Political 
Economy are enough to sho>’if that his two volumes are void of 
jurisdiction in these questions of our Indian empire. They show 
also that the so-called laws of international have as many excep- 
tions as the so-called laws of interpersonal exchange. I italicise 
some of the expressions. • 

^ ** Before closing this discussion it is fitting to point out in what 
manner and degree the preceding conclusions are affected by the 
existence of international payments not originating in com^ 
** meroe, and for which no equivalent in either money or oom- 
modities is expected or received ; such as, a tribute or remif* 
tanqe of rent to abeentee landtords or pf interest to foreign 
‘ oredUoTB, or a Oomrnimnt abroad^ such as 

* land incurs in the management of some of her colonial da- 
pendencies. • , 

To begin with the (assumed) <^ae of berten The supposed^aiu** 

See furtbeti Note A in appendix; page 323 . 
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" nual reini^taoces being made in commodities, and being exports for 
" which there is no roturn, it is no longer lequisite that the imports 
“ and exports should pay for one another : on the contrary there 
“ must be an annual excess of exports over imports, equ|il to the 
*' value of the remittance If, l)efore the country became liable to 
** the annual payment, foreign commerce was in its n'atuial state of 
“ equilibrium, it will now be necessary for the sake of effecting 
" the remittances, that foreign countries should be induced to take 
“ s greater quantity of goods than before : which can only be done 
“ by ofiering those exports on cheaperskerms, or in other words, by 
“ panng dearer for foreign commodities. The international values 
" will so adjust themselves that either, by greater exports or by 
“ smaller imports or both, the requisite excess on the side of ex- 
“ ports will brought aboijit ; and this excess will become the 
'* permanent state. The result is, that a country which makat 
“ regular [rather, regulated or obligatory] payment to foreign 
" eountriee, beaidee losing what it pays, loses also somethi ag 
“ more hy the less advantageous terms on'hvhich tt is forced to 
“ ecechange its productions for foreign commoditus. 

“ The same results follow on the supposition of money. Com- 
*' merce being supposed to be in a state of equilibrium when the 
obligatory remittances begin, the first remittance is necessarily 
“ made in money. This lowers prices in the remitting country and 
raises them in the receiving. The natural efiect is that moio 
“ commodities are exported, &c. * * * • « * * 

“ * * The result to the inferests of the two coiintncs will 

“ be as already pointed out ; the paying country will give a 
“ higlier price for all that it buys from the receiving country, 
while the latter besides receiving the tribute obtains the export- 
“ table produce of the tributary ooii>ntry at a lower price. (Book 
“ iii. Chapter xxi. Sec. 4. Internftional payments of a non- 
•• commercial (Procter.) 

The extensive catalogue of exempitons set forth in this 
cautious proviso of Mr. Mill, shows that the Indian problem 
is pot to be solved by political economy. That problem is notf 
cftpablo of being solvM at all except by the veritable science of 
socioh^. Hr. Mill himself who in bis best days was the disciplp 
of Oorate but • 

. *ClM>flX!ep«rviltateUgnuirifiqto 

has made his pclitioal eoonomy inslTtiotiye enly in so far as be has 
<»vei|rti0{>f>ed iba limita Mnigned by bht {wsdsoeBsors and basr mOra or 
less IiirtamsiitbAtly with bis own premise*, eateoded the seepe of bis 
tMlitiwt towiwd* a SQciai instead of merely a monetary j^ilqsopby. 
A* Me Mill formerly otaioMd a wider„(fomiMa than Mr. Mfoaida, so 
apt Ida Knoossaars aU»'*tia yoniniBr eocnonusts are resenting the 
mA dafiiyitkniui mti V Mr. MUV thus the wordy 
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land metaphysical wrangles of these various exponents as to the 
actual extent of their jurisdiction demonstrate the*instability of 
their anarchic interregnum. 

The discredited idols of Igolitical Economy will afford our 
Indian* ministers but little protection in thc^ impending crisis. 
The spontaneity postulated by the economist is negatived by the 
very statement of the relations between India and England. 
Other and more potent influences having been found to be at 
work, why do our Indian ministers not proceed Jbo deal with 
these ? Why do they per^t in recurring to hypothetical* assuiip- 
tions which confessedly are displaced imthe particular case ? The 
Indian financier dons the ephod of the political economist in 
order to prophesy smooth things over a discredited and doomed 
rdgimc. Presently he, like the poor usher De Breze, will be com- 
manded by some Mirabeau to stand aSde with his Urim and his 
Thummim as having no longer place nor utterance here. 

It is not the first tini^e that metaphysics, the invariable resource 
of retrograde politicians, have been resorted to for disproof of 
English failure in India. In 1788 the metaphysical laws of 
English evidence were invoked and with success to screen Indian 
oppression. lu 1872 the not less metaphysical laws of political 
economy are invoked (is it so to be recorded — with success ?), to 
deny Indian impoverishment 

I have too much confidence,” said Edmund Burke addressing 
a tribuoal which subsequently proved itself all unworthy of his 
confidence,** I have too much confidence in the learning with 
“ which yon will be advised, and the liberality and nobleness 
** of the sentiments with which you are born, to suspect that 
** you would by any abuse of forms and by a technical course of 
** proceeding, deny justice 4)0 ^o great a part of the world that 
** claims it at your hands. Your Lordships always had an ample 
** power, and almost unlimited jurisdiction ; you have now a 
boundless object. It is not from this district, or from that 
parish, not from this city, or the other province, that relief is 
* now applied for : exiled and undone prin&s, extensive tribes^ 
sufferiug nations, infinite descriptions of men dtfiferent in 
language, in manner and in rites, men separated by every barrier 
of nature from you by the providence of God, ate blended in 
one common cause, and are now become suppliants at your bar^ 
** For (he honour of this nation, in vindication of tnis *niys^ 
teKous providence, let it be known thtft no rule fbrtned upon 
** municipiri maxims, {%( any such Ifuh exists). wSl pbsvenl (M 
** course of that imperial justice which you owe to the people ttmt 
call to you iVoin all parts qf a great airioifited world, ^ ^ 

« • ♦ e a f • God foriiid that When you tty the^moM 
serious of a& causes, that wheit you try the eaimskof liXia 
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' in the presence of Europe, there should l)e the least suspicion 

* that a rikrrow partiality utterly destructive of justice should 
' so guide us, that a British subject in power should appear 
‘ in substance to possess rights iighich are denied to the humble 

allies, to the ^attached dependents of this kingdom, fwho by 
^ their distance have a double demand upon your protection, 

* and who by an implicit, 1 hope not a weak and useless, trust 

* in you, have stripped themselves of every other resource under 
heaven. 

^ ^ JAMES QEDDES. 

« 


Note A (page 319 ) 

In the present depression of our ludian banks, both those of dis- 
count and those of exchan^b — a depression from which there is no 
hope of early relief — the unfortunate shareholders may well take 
into serious consideration the portentous ir^flucncc over their atfairs 
exerted by the Government How is it possible for their affairs to 
prosper when the really commercial business of genuine exchange is 
so completely dominated by one single authority, an authority utterly 
beyona competition as being far above loss, an authority whose nett 
drawings reach the unparalleled amouut of 3,000,000 a year? 
What sort of field is left to the exchange banks in a commerce, 
if commerce it may be called, of some i?o0,000,000 a year either 
way ? Nor is it only the business of exchange that is thus,, handi- 
capped. This single autocrat, hhnself the master of 200,000 
bayonets, influences the Indian business of inland discount as 
heavily as he does the Indian business of foreign exchange. The 
shareholders of all ludian banks will be fortunate if our leading 
ofBcial bank in India, in which unofigcial hanks are necessarily 
interested, succeed in extricating itself without a painful crisis from 
its present unsound condition of hating the hulk of its capital, 
a capital but little reinforced by private deposits, locked up in 
Government securities. The excuse of the directors, a Wfy natural 
excuse, for locking up so much of their means in this way, instead * 
of keepings it employed within easy call in the regular discount 
bills of moper baking is this, that Indian trade is, and for a long 
time hasbeen^ very sla^ The words “excessive and prolonged slack- 
ness of Indian buginess,” — what are they but a rouuP about phrase 
for general ludiaa imjMverishment? Meautvhile ,lbe directors trust 
tliiat rite soantinese of private deposits will eontimiM> t0 be suj^ple- 
mented byeashbalaucos of Government reveude lent .“to mbserve 
tliia4nbareabi of oommeroe ” Vain expeotation I For the piesent it 
is ple[||aint to have a dividend eked oat by the profits on Gkiverament 
rooiM(f « \fiag on deposit! But these* so-called cash balanoes of 
Govermoipat revenue are in fact borrowings, and borrowings are 
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apt to become exhausted, and then comes the crisis igis in 1855. 
Even if the sums lent on deposit by Government were genuine 
revenue balances it would be unwise to trust in them so much 
For the deposit account of a solidary millionaire is not so reliable 
for banking purposes as the deposit accounts of a thousand men 
with each a thousand pounds. The millionaire may change his 
mind at any moment and suddenly draw on demand in full. Not 
so with the. average of a multitude of customers. Again, the 
millionaire’s means may fail him, and this is what is sure tQ,happ^n 
sooner or later with the milSonaire depositor of borrowed “ cash 
balances ” whose case we are now considefing. 

I shall take another example of the same argument from the case 
of exchanges. Let the shareholders, who have been smarting imder 
the scanty dividends of Indian banks of exchange, consider whajt 
sort of “ business is the Secretary of State s drawing account 
of cJP 13,000,000 a year. Little brokerage will tlie banks reap 
upon that set of drafts compared with what they might reasonably 
expect to secure from trllnsactions to the same amount in aggregate, 
but spread over a multitude of private individuals. 

Wlien one notices the prominence of Indian Government 
Securities in the half-yearly investment statements of our banks 
and insurance companies in India .and at home, one cannot but be 
sliockcd nt the misery which is awaiting the numerous and helpless 
victims of the impending crisis in Indian commerce and finance. 
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1. — Tt'ihea and Caatea as represented in Benares, By 
the Rev. M. A. SherriDg, M»A., LL.B. Calcutta, Thacker aiul 
Spink. 1872. 

2, —JHemoir8 of the History, Folk Lore and dietribidion of the 
Mace a of the North-Wester a Frouisucea of India. By the late 
Sir H. M. Klliot, K.O.B.* Kdited by John Boaines, Jk.R.AS. Fart 
I, castes and tlieir sub-divisions. London. Tiiibner & Co, 1801). 

T he subject of the two books before us is one which, although 
it bears ii|W)ii ever^^ point connected with tlie daily life of 
every resident in India, has yet to be thoroughly investigated. 
Although we have now been masters of Hindustan for well-nigh a 
(vntuiy, and intimately connected with its people for twice that 
period, we have as yet matle no great steps m understanding the 
curious and artiticial net- work of custom which forms the basis of 
their social and religious polity. Theories of ethnology wo have had 
in abundance, all more or kss useless, because framed merely from 
one point of view, either religion, language, or physical aspect 
being taken in each case as the hobby horse which was to be 
ridden to death. 

Two main causes have been at vjork to prevent any Inquiries, 
that may have l>cen made on this subject, from standing on their 
own merits and lieing capable of being utilised by future enquirers 
in going into fuither details. The first is the extraordinary perver- 
sity shown by even those acquainted with the subject, in poisist- 
iiig in the belief that the four castes \>f Manu aie still existing and 
that the so-called mixed castes aro.^e out of them. TJiis has all but 
rendered useless, the otherwise valuable information to bo derived 
from tlie census of the North-West Fiovinces, which preceded 
that now uuder con\pilation ; and it gravely disfigures the otherwise 
valuable.book of Mr. Sherring now under our consideration, ft 
should never be lost sight of that, whether the fourfold division of 
castes by Manu had ever a real existence, or was, as there seems 
some reason to think, a merely ideal state to which *tho Brah- 
inaas^ if powerful enough, were to strive to attain, it has never been 
iu force within the perjfod of which we possess any trustworthy re- 
ooxde. At tljie present day not only is no distinct Sudra easte^found « 
anywhere, but it is impossible to separate those ’of the trading 
ctaseev wiio have a right to be called Yaisiyas froth those who have 
Nay; more, the leaner classes of Rdjputs have often so mixed 
Isiih the Other tribes around theth that it is extretpely difl^^t to 
wikf whether they $ljpuU be called R&jputs or m ; and even b the 
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case of tho Brahmans, there aro divisions amongst tho^i, which evi- 
dently were not contemplated by the great Hindu lawgiver. 

The next obstacle is the ethnological one. Nothing has done 
more to frustrate the results of inquiries in this direction, than the 
practice^of drawing a hard and fast line between Aryans and Non- 
Aryans. Whilst some classes have kept themselves almost free 
from intermixture with their surroundings, others seem to have 
freely mingled with the aborigines ; some probably aboriginal tribes 
have adopted the language and religion of their conqueror^, whilst 
others have retained one or other of these or merely modified them. 
It is this tendency to theorise ethnologically without sufficient 
data to go on that has led the author of Orissa to class as inferior 
Brahmans, the Gailis of the Himalayas, the Bhuinbars of Behar, 
and others, who, though protending to ^the title of Brahmans, aro 
not a<lmittcd to be so by any other caste. The Bhuinbars, in fact, 
in some places call themselves Reijputs. The same confusion arises 
with regard to the Ilaj]'*its, amongst whom the Jats and Gujara 
are frequently classed, tliough all their rites and customs tend to 
show that they are really tribes of Goallas, 

It is greatly to be regretted that the Governmeut of India 
has never called for returns of the castes and sub-divisions of 
castes in the different provinces. Some sort of attempt waa 
made at the time of the compilation of the Glossary, but the iin 
formation given was meagre, and Sir Henry Klliot at once showed 
how inc#inplete was the list. With the exception of the Glossary 
and Supplement, a few scatterecl works here and there such as 
Reades’ Inferior Castes of the North-West, and Carnegy's Races 
of Oudh, are all the contributions we have to the subject, save Mr. 
Sherring’s attempt to do for Benares what we should wish to 
see done for all India, » 

Wo noticed at first what we^consider a grave defect in the ar- 
rangement of the book ; that is, an attempt to reduce the arrange- 
ment in some sort to the fourfold division of Manu, a natural result 
of which is such grievous collocations as thajjb of the Banjaras 
(h tribe with no moi% pretentions to caste than Nats or Kanjars) 
with Agarwalas and other classes, who have considerable claims 
to be considered as typical Vaisiyas. 

We must also denounce in the strongest terms the introducisou 
of notices of eminent inhabitants of Benares into the body of ‘ 
the hook. These so*called historical sketches, though they 
, woul({ doubtless increase the sale of the volume ^ongst the 
friends and admirers of those vrfaose lives are rewed, form nO patt 
of the subject m^ter which gives its name to ty^ok, and would 
much more fittingly have lieen placed in a \ volume, Inftho 

case, at least, of the Bhuinbars, tHb inttoduy f the life of 
Maharajah of Benares^ has led the author to|r ^ tribe ittbohgs^ 
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tli<' Siirwaiia Biahmaiis, a position which the Sarwaiia Bt/thmani* 
iudignautly ‘repudiate, and which is not admitted by any oilier 
caste. No Brahmauic honours are paid by any caste to the Ba- 
bliaus or Bhninhars. They have i^oixic curious rules within which 
they and Rajpuj^s may take food from one another, *and in 
Cliota Nagpur they claim to be Rajputs. Th(»y adopt sur- 
names alike of Biahmans and Rajputs, Singh, Towari, Rai, Panro, 
and the like ; but the names of their clans aie, almost without 
e:^eption framed from the R&jputs. I'heir customs present a 
striking* similarity to those of the wi^j-rior class, and in fact, ex- 
cept their own assertio*!, there seems to be not ' one single 
reason for believing the curious statement made by Mr. Campbell 
in his Ethnology of India that there is “ no doubt that this class 
“ is formed by an intermixture of Briihmaiis with some inte- 
rior caste.” Mr. Sheiriug admits this to be “untenable,” 
but proposes no solution of his own. Another serious difficMilty 
in digesting the contents of the book also prises from tlie continual 
cross-divisions we meet with. Thus, in ontf chapter, Parwal and 
Palliwal are classed with Khatri, in another they appear as a 
sul)-divisioii of Oswal. Muriyaii and Savaiya, the two largest 
siib-divibions of Mallahs, are found both under Mallahsaud Kahars* 
Bausphor are included under Dharkar and Mehtar ; and Pasi, 
though enumerated as a separate caste, is also included as a sub- 
division of Kbatik, Fuithur enejuiry, and more careful revision 
Will doubtless eliminate these blemishes. ^ 

The introduction is mainly occifjpied with extracts from Manu. 
It then embarks into the question as to whether the primitive 
castes were three or four in number, a speculation quite as pro- 
fitable as whether Heiigist and Horsa came over in three or 
more ships, and quite as easily dotermined. Our author pro- 
ceeds, “ The only castes that have for tlie most part preserved 
** their purity of blood are the Br&fimaus, the Kshatriyas, and per- 
“ haps some of the^ Vaisiyas.” Under which head would be rank 
the Kayasthas, who are perhaps the most clearly demarked of 
existing castes, both^as a whole and in their sutli^di visions? The first 
thing thaft strikes the reader, when he conaes to the liook )tself, is 
the vastly disproportionate space allotted to the Brahmans and 
B&jputs lo that given to the rest of the tribes The i^^nners and 
« customs of the JBr&bmans, as regards their religions observances 
and ceremonial, have been so often treated of, that wo may well 

K ever them here, ftor do we see the object of their inWoduc- 
iu the Volume before us. We come next to the divisions of 
ilfti IfHVQ typical branches of Brihmans, Qaur and Cravira, .These, 
exdjidfafg they do at least thirty tribes of Br&hmans, and only 
Iholutiiiig by a side wirfd the Brahmans of Bengal,* can be said to 
pmtmm mojie than an antiquamu interest. The whole of the 
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account of the Bidlnnans is, in fact^ encuinbore<i to such a degree 
witli the fanciful (lotras derived from the Vedas thSy are pit^- 
sumed to follow, that it would be extremely didicult to turn this 
part of the book to any practical^usc. 

In secRou TIL, however, of Chapter IV,, we come to a point of the 
gioatest interest The Brahmans heie cuuinerateu are all employ- 
ed in sacerdotal functions, and are all I'ookcd down upon by the 
non-priestly Brahmans. Thus, we have tlie cuiious anomaly that 
in the priestly caste the performance of any priestly function is con- 
sidered degrading. The duyr of a Brahman is not to perfftnn tlfe 
office of priest but to lead the Vedas. We have the Mahabraiunan, 
who performs the funeral ceremonies, and whom his brother Brah- 
mans will not touch. The Oungaputra, commonly called the 
Chat Brahman, whose name is a bv-woid, Pandas or temple 
priests, Barna Brahmans who conducx Ihe worship of the lower 
castes, Gyawals and Prayagwals who rule over the ceremonies 
connected with pilgrimages to Oya and Allahabad, Ojhas (con- 
founded by Dr. Huiitci'^with Maithila Brahmans of whom tliey are 
a degraded race) exorcising the vocation of Wiziirds, Dayabagyas 
Caiiaks and Jausi Brahmans who cast horoscopes and predict 
events. All these arc looked upon as a lower class by the ortho- 
dox Brahman. The cause of this remains yet to be explained. 

The Bhuinhars wc have already noticed above. It is only need- 
ful to add that the necessity of making a Brahman of the Maliani- - 
jail of Benares has caused the invention of a tribe of Bhuiubar 
Rajputs. The two so-called tribes are one and the same. Of tlm 
remaining tribes of Gaur Brahmans, the Jijhotiya and Sarastvat 
claim no particular notice. The Taga Gaur Brahmans seem iu 
everything but name to be identical with the Bhuinhars ; and there 
seems to lie some ground for. supposing that the Bengali Tagores 
(properly Thakur) are au offshoot from them. Like the Bhuiiiliars, 
the regular Brahmans repudiate all connection with them ; and as 
lAr. Beames says at the conclusion of Sir Henry Elliot's lengthy 
disquisition on them, there seems no reason for supposing them to 
•be anything but low Aryans. — The Maithil atid Utkala Brdhmaus 
are very rapidly despatched by Mr. Sherring, * 

Amongst Dravira Brahmans, the Eonkan tribe amongst the 
Mahrattaj seems to have of the greatest claim to distinction. With 
regard to these and other Mahratta Brahman^, Mr. Campbell, 
seems to have distinguished himself by travelling far intd the 
realms of pure conjecture. Thoug|i Mr. Sherring states these sus- 
picions, it is merely tp disseut from them, and so faP most p^pte 
will gp with him. The rest of the Dravira Br&hmans are%ot 
very remarkable, except the NSgars, who were at one tuw vo- 
nowued for their fighting qualities. * • ‘ ^ 

Amongst the so-called supplementary tribes of Br^hmaus^ the 
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Sakadwipi Br^hman*^ are chiefly remarkable for tlioii great num- 
bers, and for the f;ict that they will drink from a vessel from 
which another person has already drunk. The Kashmiri Pandits 
aie said to he the otdy Hindu caste to be found in Kashmij'. They 
are wonderfully ff^ir and have no objection to flesh-eating. Num- 
bers of them are now settled in India. * 

The Rajputs, though so widely spread and well-known a rac 
have had little done to elucidate their history since the public* 
tion of Tod's Rajasthan. Certainly not much is added by quoting 
from Campbeir.s Ethnology that " thei** wives are slint up in seclu- 
“sion and lost for agUVultural labour/' a statement not onl} 
contradicted by To<l, who says “To attend and aid in the 
“ minutiae of husbandry is by no means uncommon with them, as 
“ to dress and carry tlie mojils of their husbands to the fields is a 
“general practice/* but at variance with the commonly observed 
custom at the present day, where the husband is absent as a 
soldier, or in service, for the wife to carpy on the farming of the 
patrimony. * 

It seems a pity that Tod's classification of 36 royal races should 
be accepted as anything but a purely ornamental arrangement, 
founded as it was on lists differing considerably both in the 
numbers and names of the tribes included in it, and containing 
at least two tribes, the Jatsand Gujars, with whom the Rajputs 
‘do not even generally intermarry. There are, it appears, dis- 
tinct tribes of Rajputs in Benares, though Mr. Carnegy coUld only 
find 29, only so far off as Oudh. The first tribe we fin*l mentione*! 
is that of the Gahlots, the reason being that it is the tribe I 0 
which belongs the Maharajah of Vizianagram, of whom our 
author has subjoined a sketch. A division of the Rajputs into 
Suiajliansi, Chandrabansi, and Agnibansi, with the subordinated 
Gotras Jadubansi and Nagbansi, plus the Thakur and other spuii- 
ous or degenerate tribes, would have* been much more useful than 
the scattered notices we have of the extant trilies. Not but 
tliat many of them are worthy of their separate notices. The Gau- 
tams, Bais and Chauhans are races whose history is theeaily* 
history of Hindustan. The strife between the Chandek and 
Chauhans would furnish materials for a history in itself. The 
Powars and Solaukfais are also tribes well ]known in the records 
early Aryan strife* The Tuars (who claim Anaud Pal as one 
of* their mjas) were kings of Delhi while tlie Gahawars were 
m]m cf Benares* ThelRathors are remarkable for having served 
the Musahxian invaders as soldiers and greatly assisted tliem in 
thefr eonqtiesh Some of them are now Musalm&nsf but stilb call 
their gentile name* 7he Rajwars have little or 
n<^preB^siou to be considered R&jflutSj and the Nikfaamb, another 
pc ike a(mUed royal tribes, are merely a division of the 
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Cliaulians on their own confession. A curious ciistom prevails 
amongst the Baghels that they, never marry within their own 
tribe, an admission (possibly) of inferior descent. TheJats and 
Gujars are enumerated as Rajputs and have a chapter to them- 
selves. We must disagree with the sentiment that it would 
have been fiiit of place to discuss their origin, as on that pin 
hangs their position. It seems to be generally admitted that 
j obey do not intermarry with Rajputs ; and although Mr. Sherring 
i’ says there is good reason the belief that such alliances h^vo 
been formed, Tod distiiStly denies it. Like the Gujars their 
habits are 'pastoral, and the practice of allowing second marriage 
points to some lower class than Rajputs as their forefathers. 
It seems very probable that the claim of the Gujars of Bijnaur 
to he Goallas is a true one« ^ 

We come now to what our author terms the Mixed Classes-— 
Vaisiyas, Sudras and others. The title involves an error in the 
face of it, as Vaisiyas and Sudras are not mixed classes. The 
position assumed fliat the Vaisiyas were originally “chiefly 
engaged in rural pursuits which is alleged to be incontestable, 
destitute as it is of one iota of proof, c;p.lls for but little remark. 
Roving as the Aryan immigrants were continually, they had little 
chance of becoming agriculturists, and it is hardly likely that the 
mere herdsmen of the cattle which like the Scythians, they 
probably carried along with them, would have formed a part of the 
twice «bora classes. The statement, too, that the Vaisiya and 
Sudra class have become “ intimately blended would be of some 
value if any Vaisiya or any Sudra caste could be shown ever to 
have existed. But we may safely pass over the preliminary chap- 
ter, which, assuming as it does, the existence of a Sudra caste 
and describing as common #0 the different tribes of this caste, cere- 
monies which vary in important points in every one t>f these 
fribes .can be but of very minor interest 

The next chapter contains an account of religious devotees ; 
who, as having dispensed with caste altog^her, are hardly .well 
* selected as typical Vaisiyas or Sudras. The first division con^- 
mences with a gross error as to the term Gosain. Gosain is not 
used vaguely by Hindus at all, but is as invariably used as a distinct 
tive generic title of |devotees, who follow the worship of Vishnu 
as B^shtab or Baisnab, but is generally confineKl to the Qm:Ms of 
that profession. TheSt^asnamis ate wml known aa the Patohitni 
of many of tlm lower cast^, hut the list ^ven of th|m k 
>y inoorreot* * ^veral bf thesie s^cts of devotees have 
is cawous, and^some of the<n somewhat that is adb^i^^te ila 
precepts and practice but aa they have Jbut little bearing Op 
subject of caster they call, for mention here, except 
adord a long standing proof of the irksomcm^^a of 
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fetter, and ofithe readiness with which (on any religions pretext), it 
cofild be cast oft 


The next chapter is almost ludicrous in the collocation. Here 
we have the sacred bard (the Bhat) ^nd the herald (the ("Jharan) 
castes, ranking alrfiost with Brahmans and Rajputs, and to this day 
claiming and receiving the courtesy title of Maharaj, placed side by 
side with pimps, procurers, prostitutes ^nd dancers. Tlie bulk 
of the classes mentioned, too, are Muhammadans. 

At length we come to the Baniyas. An attempt is made to as- 
sign a remoter antiquity to the Khatris fiian the llajputg can claim, 
chiefly on the authority o^ Mr. Campbeirs Ethnology. It would 
seem that the Brahmans, if they ever did eat food (not cooked 
but uncooked food) from the hands of the Kshatriyas, gave up the 
practice on account of their erntinued squabbles with them, whilst 
having no ground of enmity against the trading class of Khatris 
they still took this convenience, as a favour, from them. It seems 
highly improbable, that the Khatris if, as *'they claim to lie, of 
the same lineage as the Kshatriyas, and in no way degenerate, 
should have made so little way in India as they have ; their number, 
except in the Panjab, where they co-exist with the Sikh Kshat- 
riyas, being insignificant. The Agarwalas are on the whole 
the most powerful and wealthy of the Baniyas. It matters 
very little how they came by their name unless some historical 
fact can be connected with it. It would, however, have been 
well to have given some more detailed account of their customs. 
The Oswals, who should have l)eeo placed with Saravvaks (wlio 
are Imrely mentioned), are ruthlessly sacrificed ; and make way for 
Babu Siva Pershad^s history which is nothing to the noint. A 
curious fact that some of these Jain Baniyas inten 
Hindu Baniya castes is altogether passed over. > iie book, 
have by some strange caprice included with the other Baniyas, 
the Banjaras, a tribe almost certainly aboriginal to a considerable 
extent, converted to Islamism, by profession originally robbers, 
by force of circumstances converted into carriers, especially of 
gram. No particulars are given of the divisions of them, which 
are said to he marked. In Bengal the Mukeris or Mukbiyar are 


the tribe most commonly found. As we pass on cemfusion be- 
comes moro confounded. After cautioi^ing !i ^ reader that Halwaisi 
Bkunas (as'^be calls Kandus) are qf^en confounded, the 
to: BunneWa^ a mero inisip>ellmg 

of Kandu), as one drthe eastes of Halwai. 
title, is incltided under tCklwar,^ which is 

and not a Sunri,'' It k cMoira 
&ongh im fiofii their occijjiation, 

esjfwially ''those who lii^ve 


i 
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The Kayasthas which as a class rank certainly far#highcr than 
ilie Baniyas are here introduced. The position of the twelve 
tribes of Kayasthas is variously given. Mathiir Kaits, how- 
ever, jyre allowed by all to Be the chief class, and with them 
alone do other castes intermarry. Unai.^the half-caste, is 
included on *tbe authority of Elliot alone, but is not admitted 
by the Kayasthas as a Kayastha class at all. The Brahmans 
allege that the XJnai are Brahmans, who by trade lost their caste j 
and our author himself has previously included them as^Baniytis, 
The accoui^t of the Bengifli Kayasthas is meagre and incorrect. 
There are seventy-two ancl not eleven classes, but the title is only 
introduced to bring in Babu Guru Das Mittra. 

The divisions of the artisans is somewhat quaint. Next to 
the Sonars, a class of extrefne respecteibility, come the Carpenters, 
impure in every part of India. Laheri who are said to be earthen- 
ware varnishers are really Lac-workers. Da\>gar are Chamars; and 
Patua, also called Jugi Yatua, merely an oftshoot of the Tantis. 

The agricultural castes are more carefully considered ; though 
there are still, however, errors and omissions. It is strange that no 
other Kurmis are enumerated than those that could be culled from 
the supplemental glossary, as in one district alone twenty-eight 
sub-divisions have been found. No notice, too, is taken of the 
singular connection subsisting between the Kurmis and the Dha-s. 
nuks. A Kurmi, who sells himself into slaveiy (not an uncom- 
mon tiling even now) is said to become a Dliariuk. Mahtau 
(properly Mahto; said to be a class of Kurmis is a common name 
for a headman amongst Kurmis, Koiris, and Goallas in Behar, 
Gorakhpur, Hurrpur, and the neighbouring parts, and not a class 
/LT-Tijrr' ‘ t all. 

enougU'. .lYQ enumerated Separately from Kurmis, though only a 
suo-ui vision of them. Our aiV^hor persists in confounding them 
with the Mails, in the matter of the Si^ur or bridal crown; though 
under the head of Malis, he afterwards corrects himself. Dhail^ 
phora separately enumerated are Kurmis, and the Basgars*are 
*Rajputs, now by conversion Musalmans. • 

The Gowallas (calling themselves in the North-West, Ahirs) are 
certainly one of the largest of the castes. They have three great 
Envisions and innumerable sub-divisions. Gaddis enumerated by^ 
Mr. Sberring as GowaUas are really ^Gaveis (a fai inferior eftste)/ 
though elevated by DiKHunter to t'BB# dignity of Brifamans.; 
The Gujars and Jats almost certainly QowitHas by^eic-* 
traction, and'Gowalla Rajas were formerly paramount in jpSrta 
of Hindustan.* Notwithstanding Mr. Campbeira yie^ that 
Gowatla is not a tribal name/ tl^^re seems^to be but little 
of the race connection between the Gowallas of the ’Nortb-W^t anS 
Bengal, ev^ inclusive of those of ate 
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certainly a .difficulty ; but as they have no connection with 
the other Gowallas of Bengal, and neither intermarry with them, 
nor follow the same pursuits, it is perfectly possible they may be 
a different race. Their name certainly favours a contrary nation. 

Under Kahars txe enumerated one class of Dhanuks or Kurmis, 
four classes of Mallahs, one class of Kamdus, and several in-« 
dependent castes ; whilst the best known class of Kahars, the 
Jkawanis, are not mentioned. * 

The Dkobi allow seven castes to exist amongst them, Magadhiya, 
A judhiya, Kanaujiya, Bel war, Gosar, " Bat hare, and ^ Pagahiya. 
Of the other tribes mentioned, Shaikh and Bhaika are Musal*> 
mans. No mention is made of the cultivating Dhobis, who do 
not intermarry with the washing Dhobis ; nor of the class 
calling themselves Bajdhob, who are sud generally to be engaged 
in the operation of rice cleaning. 

Mallah is again a curious instance of the cross divisions 
in which Mr. Sherring delights, three of thij classes given under 
the head of Kahar being again enumerated here. 

Again Lodka, Bind and Musahar, all separate tribes, are enu* 
merated as Nuniyas. 

The chapter on the Bhars is extremely interesting. They 
seem to have been supplanted by the Rajputs, but they are 
not eradicated as our author would lead us to suppose. There 
seems very good reason to connect them with the Raj wars, and 
tradition also allies the Cberus with them. The coDneci/iou of 
the tril^evS mentioned in the next chapter, Cherus, Tharus, Khar-* 
wars, &c., with the Kols will probably be one of the subjects of 
Colonel Dalton’s ethnology ; and so little is at present known 
of these tribes by the general student of the people of Indite*,, 
that we may be pardoned for passing over this part of booV 
The Bawariya should, however, bav§ called up the mention of tbe 
Bauris of J^ngal, with whpm there is little reason to doubt 
they are allied. Dharkars,* merely a superior class of Dom, are 
made to include D^m under them. Bausphor another class of 
Dorns ara included both under Dbarkar and Mehter. It is 
curious that the authority of Elliot should not have been follow- 
ed here, as he is perfectly correct in separating Bela and Raut 
from the ordinary fihangi or sweeper, from wh:bm also the^ Hari is a 
separate caster ^ ^ 

yijife hw' lo$t very Uttfe of fij^eir 

In no way do aesimilate to the people 
it is f«obftbly going, too to clast tbe 
tl|e PaB^ it se^s very likely that they are oonslbeted. 

Ml!, .Sh<^Dg. in^judes tbe POsis nndBr Khaiitis, 
teaBon impure me still by no means as low in 
y.lsHS sowM liiioaie: <as.^e has placed them. Baris and Bhmiuks too 
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iniiteud of being placed on the lowest step of tlic^ social scale, 
should be mentioned as generally employed as personal servants 
by respectable castes. The Baris too are ofteu soldiers, and make 
the leaf plates from vvhicli all wastes eat. 

WeTiave entered thus minutely into the erroi^^ and omissions of 
the book before us, because we consider, that if with the pains ho 
has evidently taken, the author had set to work dilferently, a very 
valuable collection of matter would have been the result. As it 
is, destitute of an index, and arranged with but little ;pegard« fo 
system, the book, except t9an expert, is deprived of its chief vahio 
— that of a book of reference. Had tfie old and often published 
information anent the V^edic division of the Brahmans, and tiie 
thirty-six royal races of Rajputs been suppressed or with the 
lives of illustrious men relegated f%another book; and had the. 
castes and clans occurring in Benares been alphabetically treated 
ili{r~book would have had a value second only to that of Sir H. 
Elliot. • 

And here we would call attention to the Supplemental Glos- 
sary, as the form in which any information with regard to castes 
had best bo published, until something like a clear view can 
be obtained of the system in its entirety. The original work, 
so far as it went, (we are talking only of the caste part) Was 
especially valuable as narrating generally only facts and seldom 
indulging in theory. We wish we could say that Mr. Beanies haTl 
any \^y improved it in edking ; but in fact the book as it now 
stands bears every trace of having been very hurriedly passed 
through the press. However that may be, it stands forward as the 
model wJiich should be followed by future contributors to a know- 
ledge of the subject we have treated, till such time as materials 
enough have been collected to admit of a scieutihe arrangement 
of any sort. 

* We trust that the Qoverfiment of India will not lose sight 
of tlie opportunity afforded by the dWisiis returns to obtain com- 
plete lists of the castes of the different prj^vinces of our Indian 
Empire, 







